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How Silico-Manganese 
improves Rimming Steel 


— silico-manganese is added to rimming steel 
shortly before tapping, a cleaner, better steel is pro- 
duced. The inclusions formed have appreciably lower 
melting points and are of a modified type. Results indi- 
cate that this modified type of inclusion decreases the 
age-hardening tendency of rimming steel. In addition, 
this silico-manganese treatment permits a reduction in 
the use of other deoxidizers that lead to objectionable 
inclusions. 

Ask to have one of our metallurgists call and explain 
more fully the advantages of silico-manganese for pro- 
ducing rimming steel. He will gladly help make your use 
of this and other “Electromet” ferro-alloys more profita- 
ble, without obligation. Electro Metallurgical Company, 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. In Canada: Electro Metal- 
lurgical Company of Canada, Limited, Welland, Ontario. 










out other” Electromes A 
Ferro-Alloys ¢& 















Vanadium Improves Steel Cast- 
ings — The addition of a small amount of 
vanadium, usually not over 0.10 per cent, 
to steel castings refines grain, materially 
raises yield-point strength without sacrific- 
ing ductility, and greatly increases resist- 
ance to shock and fatigue. This is especially 
useful in engine and railroad car castings. 


For Fine-Grained High-Chromium 
Steels, Use High-Nitrogen Ferro- 
chrome High-nitrogen ferrochrome adds 
nitrogen as well as chromium to high- 
chromium steels. Nitrogen in small amounts 
greatly refines the grain size of these 











steels, reduces objectionable grain growth 
at high temperatures, and materially in- 
creases strength and toughness. Machina- 
bility and corrosion resistance are retained. 





Columbium Eliminates Quench- 
ing of Welded Austenitic Stain- 
less Steel Equipment — When colum- 
bium is added to the austenitic stainless 
steels, a stable carbide is formed which 
makes the steel immune to intergranular 
corrosion. Hence columbium-bearing stain- 
less steel equipment welded with colum- 


bium-bearing welding rod does not have to 
be quenched from a temperature of 2,000 
deg. F. to regain full corrosion resistance. 
This eliminates a costly and time-consum- 
ing fabricating step. 


For Cleaner Steel, Make a Final 
Addition of Calcium-Manganese- 
Silicon -Calcium-manganese-silicon, used 
as a final alloy addition to steel, produces 
a cleaner, coarse-grained steel with deep- 


hardening properties. Long commercial use 
of this combination alloy has proved its 
merits for this purpose. Calcium-manga- 
nese-silicon is also being successfully used 
to deoxidize all types of stainless steel, 
high-speed tool steels, and special steels 
subject to transverse testing. 








Zirconium Inhibits Carbon Segre- 
gation — Zirconium added to killed steel 
in the ladle diminishes the variation in car- 
bon content within the ingot. By thus inhib- 
iting carbon segregation, zirconium makes 
grain structure and properties more uni- 
form throughout the ingot. 


If you want more information about these 
and the many other ‘'Electromet’’ ferro- 
alloys and metals and the service that goes 
with their purchase, write for the booklet, 
“Electromet Products and Service, S3-18."' 


Electromet 


Trode-Mork 


Ferro-Alloys & Metals 


The word “‘Electromet” is a registered trade- 
mark of Electro Metallurgical Company. 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


@ FIRST QUARTER earnings by 14 iron and steel 
producers which control 85.6 of the country’s 
ingot capacity (p. 15) were $10,169,925. This com- 
pares with a loss of $3,788,575 in last year’s first 
quarter. Steelmakers must become more cost-minded 
and must increase their profit margin as a due to 
stockholders whose investment makes possible the 
steel industry, said E. G. Grace at Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.’s quarterly meeting. . . . Total net income of 
73 companies in the metalworking field in the first 
quarter (p. 16) was more than double that of the 
same companies in the first quarter of last year. . . 
Profit outlook for second quarter is less encouraging. 
Steel production again moved down last week and 
now (p. 17) is at 49 per cent of ingot capacity. 
Further recession is expected. 


Despite the continued coal mining tie-up scarcity 
of coal as yet has had no serious effects in the metal 
producing and metalworking industries. To conserve 
supplies, steel companies (p. 18) 
have banked some additional blast 
FUrHSACeS. ... 2. In addition to 
thorough discussion of operating 
problems, last week’s joint con- 
ference of the open hearth, blast furnace and raw 
materials committees was featured (p. 22) by con- 
sideration of matters affecting industrial relations. 
Practically all grievances are simple matters in the 
early stages, it was said, and if handled properly 
few of them advance to troublesome proportions. . 
Plans are announced for the forty-eighth general 
meeting of the American Iron and Steel institute 
(p. 33) to be held in New York, May 25. 


Furnaces 


Banked 


War department (p. 26) has awarded the first six 
“educational” orders for war materials. .. . Out of 
a long list of disastrous fires at sea, culminating in 

the huge loss of life on the Morro 


Fireproof CASTLE in 1934, finally has come a 
: fireproof passenger ship. The 
Liner PANAMA, first liner placed in serv- 


ice under the new safety specifica- 
tions of the bureau of marine inspection and naviga- 
tion (p. 33), is characterized by new and extensive 
uses of steel. ... Acute shortage of skilled labor 
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(p. 27) confronts the various branches of our rapidly 
growing aviation industry. . . . Outstanding in the 
market (p. 82) is an inquiry for 150,000 tons of steel 
sheets for construction of air raid shelters in Europe. 
. . . The machine tool builders (p. 34) see fallacious 
public and legislative reasoning as on the wane and 
expect a good year. 


A vast amount of employment could be created if 
cities, towns or trading areas sponsored the huge 
amount of building and rebuilding work that is neces- 

sary or desirable, says an authority 


Building (p. 40); private industry cannot 
undertake the promotional work 
Necessary involved . . . Due to a galvanic ac- 


tion similar to that exerted by gal- 
vanized zinc coats, zinc-dust paints deter rust forma- 
tion; they have an important place (p. 42) in the 
maintenance of metal surfaces . . . An open hearth 
furnace with a more refractory bottom, designed for 
complete drainage so as to prevent injurious bottom 
boils (p. 44), showed a 48.4 per cent saving in instal- 
lation cost and furnace time as compared with conven- 
tional construction. It made 19 heats in a week, aver- 
aging 8% hours from tap to tap, and 1543 gross tons 
per hour. 


Now available is a new code (p. 46) covering over- 
head track systems ... An improved method simplifies 
handling of wire rope in storage . . . Horsepower rat- 

ings of oak tanned, flat leather belt- 
Overhead ing have been announced (p. 48) by 

the American Belting  associa- 
Track Code tion .. . Interesting details feature 

new blast furnace and coke oven 
installations (p. 52) of Great Lakes Steel Corp... . 
by changing from manual to mechanical handling, 
a food display equipment manufacturer (p. 54) has 
eliminated scratching and bending of sheets in unload- 
ing and storage ... A tubular furniture manufacturer 
has a technique (p. 58) whereby plated and polished 
parts are welded without damage to surfaces . 
A new system of oscillating die movement and press 
action (p. 64) offers smooth operation, long die life 
and high speeds. 


nh a ha sia 
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TIN PLATE BARS PLATES FLOOR PLATES STRUCTURALS PILING RAILS 





“Madame,” said Talleyrand, ‘if it is possible, it shall be done—and if 
it is impossible, it shall be done!” 

A polished phrase of a courtier and diplomat—but it is accurately 
descriptive of how Inland seeks to serve those who turn to us for counsel 
and service —and steel. 

Serving an Inland customer means giving him a// our usefulness — 
metallurgical research— personal cooperation— and, of course, a product 
suited to his needs, delivered when he wants it. 

It’s a service highly important to our customers because of its con- 


venience and dependability. 
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Steel’s Meager Three-Months Profit 25.4% 





Less Than in Fourth Quarter 


M FOURTEEN leading iron and 
steel producers, representing 85.6 
per cent of total ingot capacity, re- 
port net earnings in the first three 
months this year were $10,169,925, 
or 25.4 per cent lower than the 
$13,629,009 reported by the same 
companies for the fourth quarter 
last year. In the first quarter of 
1938, the 14 producers incurred an 
aggregate net loss of $3,788,575. 

Assuming the experience of these 
producers to be typical, indicated net 
income for the entire industry ap- 
proximated $11,880,000, or about 
$1.25 per ton on the 9,506,594 tons 
of ingots produced. This compares 
with indicated earnings of $1.62 per 
ton of ingots produced in the fourth 
quarter last year, and with a net loss 
of 92 cents per ton of ingots made 
in the first quarter of 1938. 

Ingot operations for the industry 
averaged 54.14 per cent of capacity 
in the March quarter, down slight- 
ly from the 55.77 per cent average 
in the fourth quarter 1938. In the 
first quarter of 1938, operations av- 
eraged 31.58 per cent. 


Output Exceeds New Business 


Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s net profit 
for first quarter was $2,409,059, 
equal to 17 cents a common share 
after preferred dividends. This 
compares with $3,658,160 net for 
the fourth quarter of 1938, and 
$994,908 in the first period of 1938. 

Directors declared a dividend of 
$1.75 on the 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred and 25 cents on the 5 per 
cent cumulative preferred, both pay- 
able July 1 to stockholders of record 
June 2. 

Commenting on the outlook for 
the remainder of the current quar- 
ter, E. G. Grace, president, said: “I 
don’t see anything to indicate im- 
portant change in the steel busi- 
ness either way. I don’t look for 
the bottom to drop out of things, 
nor do I see any prospects for sharp 
improvement. Rather, I look for a 
slight shinkage.” 

Incoming orders recently have 
been falling behind production. 
Bethlehem’s rated production for 
last month was 59 per cent, Mr. 
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Grace said, while new tonnage was 
coming in at a rate of about 49 
per cent. 

Estimated value of orders on 
hand March 81 was $192,040,906, a 
new peace-time high, and represents 
some important shipwork. Orders 
on hand Dec. 31, 1938, totaled $162,- 
774,713, and on March 31, 1938, $99,- 
934,192. 


“Steelmakers’ Own Fault” 


Automobile buying has been dis- 
appointing this year, Mr. Grace de- 
clared, adding the next important 
automotive buying probably would 
come about the end of May or early 
in June for 1940 models. 

His attention was called to the 
concessions made on automotive 
steel earlier and to the relatively 
fine financial showing of automak- 
ers, aS compared with steel earn- 
ings. 

“If the steel industry can’t make 


a profit on the steel it sells to con- 
sumers,” he said, “it is its own fault 
—certainly not the consumers’.” 

Steelmakers must become more 
cost-minded—the essence of man- 
agement, he added. Cost factors for 
the past nine or ten months have 
been relatively constant. Yet much 
tonnage booked within that period 
has been at lower prices. He indi- 
cated there is little that can be 
done to reduce costs that already 
has not been done by most com- 
panies. This, he emphasized, should 
be considered by producers in form- 
ulating their pricing and merchan- 
dizing policies. 

Nine months ago, Mr. Grace said, 
Bethlehem’s “break even” point was 
close to 35 per cent, possibly a shade 
higher; today, he figured, it is 
around 50 per cent. 

It is plainly evident, he said, that 
the steel industry must increase its 





Schwab Just 77—‘‘No Important Change’”’ 





M@ Chairman of Bethlehem Steel, who passed his seventy-seventh milestone April 

18, attended the stockholders meeting last week, heard President Grace say, con- 

cerning the immediate outlook: “I don’t see anything to indicate important change 

in steel business either way.” Left to right: Mr. Grace, Mr. Schwab, and Hoyt 
A. Moore, New York lawyer. Wide World photo 














Steel Producers’ First Quarter Financial Summary 





First First Fourth Ingot 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Capacity 
1939 1938 1938 gross tons 
U. S. Steel Corp. $660,551 $1,292,151* $4,432,914 25,790,000 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 2,409,059 994,908 3,658,160 10,042,000 
ee a OT Ey: Ce Pore ee ee 532,899 3,062,564* 308,613 6,500,000 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 376,525* 1,269,725* 1,147,506* 3,660,000 
National Steel Corp. ... 2,426,669 1,088,635 2,753,156 3,400,000 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 217,107 139,529* 90,108 3,120,000 
American Rolling Mill Co. ..... 793,479 197,310* 27,721* 2,669,520 
Inland Steel Co. : 2,024,601 923,076 1,759,785 2,760,000 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 828,661 531,035* 1,042,153 1,750,000 
Sharon Steel Corp. ; 7,613 151,090* 267,655 500,000 
Continental Steel Corp. ............. 279,178 55,208 228,000 325,000 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. ........... 317,608 187,569 115,728 50, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. .... 158,753* 331,916* 10,499* 150,000 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp 207,778 62,651* 158,463 +35,700 
I Os ee ere. ee i oe $10, 169,925 $3,788,575* $13,629,009 60,592,220 
FINISHING CAPACITY ONLY 
Acme Steel Co. $339,671 $ 969 $202,726 
Superior Steel Corp. 6,773* 141,167* BAS Ri aw iow 
PIG TRON CAPACITY ONLY 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. $ 36,811* $ 28,064* kn fal eee Dwr 


*Loss. +Stainless steel ingots. 





profit margin. This is due the stock- 
holders whose investment makes 
possible the steel industry. 

The corporation expects to spend 
about $10,000,000 this year on rou- 
tine improvements and maintenance; 
no special expansion program is con- 
templated. 

U. S. STEEL’S SHIPMENTS 
UP; NET INCOME DOWN 

United States Steel Corp.’s net 
income applicable to capital stock 
amounted to $660,551 in the first 
quarter this year, compared with 
$4,432,914 for fourth quarter last 
year, and $1,292,151 deficit in the 
first quarter, 1938. 

First quarter shipments totaled 
2,235,209 tons, or 9.7 per cent more 
than the 2,037,144 tons in the previ- 
ous quarter, and 42.8 per cent in- 
crease over first quarter, 1938, ship- 
ments of 1,565,244 tons. First quar- 
ter shipments amounted to 50.2 per 
cent of capacity, and production was 
at an average rate of 51.7 per cent 
of capacity. 

Lower earnings despite improved 
operations, the corporation says, re- 
flects the generally lower average 
level of prices realized without pro- 
portionately compensating adjust- 
ments in labor and material costs, 
which continue at the high levels of 
last year. 

Although the corporation’s ship- 
ments in the first quarter exceeded 
those of the last quarter of 1938, 
the increase was less than the nor- 
mal seasonal expectation. This is 
considered not surprising in view 
of the expanding activity in the 
latter part of last year and the un- 
certain foreign conditions with 


which business recently had to con- 
tend. 

Directors voted the regular quar- 
terly $1.75 dividend on preferred 
stock, payable May 20. 

Total net working assets, before 
deducting current dividend declara- 
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tion: At March 31, $426,924,776; at 


Dec. 31, 1938, $426,984,023. 


These amounts are calculated on 
basis of including in current liabili- 
ties capital obligations due within 
one year and excluding from cur- 


rent assets the receivables not col- 
lectible within one year. Both ad- 
justments have the effect of reduc- 
ing the net current asset position 
from that previously shown. 


Construction and plant improve- 
ment expenditures in first quarter 
were limited to completing projects 
underway at the beginning of the 
period and to maintenance work. 
Outlays for such work, less credits 
for property sold, were approximate- 
ly $3,600,000. At April 1, unex- 
pended balance on approved appro- 
priations for property additions and 
betterments amounted to about $19,- 
000,000. 

Employment and payroll statis- 
tics: 


Average 
Number of Total 
Employes’ Payroll 
First quarter, 1939.. 208,898 $83,065,315 
Fourth quarter, 1938 203,822 79,720,866 
First quarter, 1938.. 211,883 68,315,602 


NATIONAL EARNS PROFIT FOR 
37TH CONSECUTIVE QUARTER 


National Steel Corp.’s net earn- 
ings for first quarter were $2,426,- 
668.79, equal to $1.10 a share on the 





Consumers’ First Quarter Net Profit Up Sharply 


@ TOTAL net income of 73 companies among equipment manufacturers, 
suppliers and consumers in the first quarter aggregated $23,175,024, an in- 
crease of 105.1 per cent over the $11,299,096 total income reported in the 
first quarter, 1938. Stee.’s tabulation, April 24, page 19, included 31 com- 
panies, while the following table lists 42. Only six of the 73 consumers 
reported a net loss last quarter, against 32 in the initial 1938 period. All 
figures are net income, except where asterisk denotes loss. 


Aetna Ball Bearing Mfg. Co., Chicago .......... $ 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Birdsboro Steel Fdry. & Mach. Co., 
Bower Roller Bearing Co., Detroit’ 
Briggs & Stratton Corp., Milwaukee 


Budd Wheel Co., 


Campbell, 


Philadelphia 
Wyant & Cannon Fadry. Co., 


Milwaukee 


Muskegon 


City Auto Stamping Co., Toledo, O. 


Clark Equipment Co., 
Copperweld Steel Co., 
Diamond T Motor Car Co., 
Easy Washing Machine Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.. 
Philadelphia pone aie 


E. G. 


Budd Mfg. Co., 


Electrolux Corp., New York 


Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit ‘ 
Florence Stove Co., Gardner, Mass, 
Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, II. 
General Cable Corp., 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp., Detroit 
Hoskins Mfg. Co., 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., 
Link-Belt Co., 
Master Electric Co., Dayton, O 
Marchant Calculating Machine Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis 


Chicago 


Detroit ... 


Mullins Mfg. Corp., Salem, O. 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Kenosha, ‘Wis. 
National Acme Co., Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron RD ys 
Reed Roller Bit Co., Houston, Tex. .............. 
Savage Arms Corp., 


Seagrave Corp., 


Spicer Mfg. Corp., Toledo, O. 


Square D Co., Detroit 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago 
Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind. 
Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
United Aircraft Corp., New York 
S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., New York 


U. 


New York 


New York 
‘olumbus, O. 
Signode Steel Strapping Co., Chicago 


Buchanan, Mich. 
Glassport, Pa. 


Chicago 


Syracuse 


Birdsboro, Pa. 


First Quarter 
Income Per 


First Quarter Common Share 


1939 1938 1939 1938 
63.552 $  929* $0.52 $0.01* 
ss 710277 1,403,649 0.40 0.79 
2,577 | 40,404* 0.01 0.20* 
sty 219,954 81.213 0.73 0.27 
ae 344,188 165,513 115 0.55 
135,506 195,961* 0.13 0.21* 
1,250  80,176* 0.003 0.23* 
33,412" 4,186* 0.09* 0.01* 
243,791 26,210 0.89 0.02* 
200,236 131,458 0.46 0.30 
anny 46,296  19,857* 0.11 0.05* 
95,870 126,341* 0.18 0.24* 
101,389  256,912* 0.001* 0.22* 
Pons 443,913 668,246 036 0.54 
149,711 132,063 0.38 0.34 
sae 106,333 47,370 0.31 0.14 
SSN 216,770 61,356 0.33 0.06 
ree 196,773*  66,147* 1.28* 1.21* 
wae 407,140 29,329 0.38 0.10* 
Maas 97,980 57,228 020 0.12 
117,664 118,957 0.36 0.36 
199,161 234,090 0.22 0.26 
94277 52,804 0.45 0.25 
168,894 151,431 0.73 0.65 
eT 32,685* 106,115* 0.83*  1.60* 
67.289  17,410* 0.06 0.08* 
pas 94,840 135,086" 0.08 0.34* 
Rey 140,505 2,185,657* 0.03 0.51* 
53,836 189,951 0.11 0.38 
94,026 77,689 0.11 0.08 
406,445 420,648 0.65 0.67 
Mie 43,868*  50,123* 0.26*  0.30* 
Bee ihe 26,405* 5,6 0.25* 0.01 
per ay 87,599 4,964* 0.51 0.18% 
438,872 142,469* 1.29 0.65* 
120,600 65,641 035 0.19 
raee 146,275 215,166* 012 0.17* 
Ra 56,914 1,072,352* 0.02 0.49* 
eles 325,156 93,492* 1.07 0.36* 
es 20,418  395,144* 0.05* 0.59* 
ives. 1,490,799 1,072,298 056 0.42 
ues 2/441 15,925* 0.07* 0.16* 
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2,198,967 outstanding shares. This 
compares with $1,088,635.50 net 
profit, equal to 50 cents a share, for 
first quarter, 1938. 

The past period marks the thirty- 
seventh consecutive quarter that Na- 
tional Steel has reported net earn- 
ings and paid dividends, since its or- 
ganization in November, 1929. 


INLAND STEEL’S EARNINGS 
EQUAL $1.28 PER SHARE 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, reports 
$2,024,600.54 net profit in the first 
three months this year, equal to 
$1.28 a share on the 1,578,600 shares 
outstanding. Directors declared a 
dividend of 50 cents payable June 1 
to stockholders of record May 16. 

First quarter profits compare with 
$923,076 in the first period last year, 
and $1,759,785 in the fourth quarter 
of 1938. 


WHEELING STEEL EARNS 
61 CENTS ON COMMON 


Wheeling Steel Corp. and subsidi- 
aries earned consolidated net profit 
of $828,661 for the first quarter, con- 
trasted with a $531,035 net loss in 
the first period last year. 

First quarter earnings are equal, 
after dividend requirements on 351,- 
092 shares of $5 prior preferred and 
28,546 shares of 6 per cent preferred, 
to 61 cents a share on 563,637 out- 
standing common shares. 


YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., reports $217,106.64 
net profit for first quarter, compared 
with $90,108 in the preceding period, 
and a deficit of $139,529 in the first 
quarter, 1938. 

Profit from operations before pro- 
viding for depletion of minerals and 
plant depreciation, but after pro- 
vision for estimated federal income 
tax, was $2,687,210.50; other in- 
come, $297,585.09. Interest charges 
were $937,962.77; provision for de- 
pletion and depreciation, $1,670,- 
990.11; other charges, $158,736.07. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. re- 
ports net income for first three 
months this year was $206,582. This 
company has been omitted from the 
accompanying producers’ earnings 
table because comparable figures 
for earlier periods are not available. 
Allegheny Steel Co. and Ludlum 
Steel Co. merged in August, 1938. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, 25 cents on common, payable 
June 2 to record May 20. Previous 
payment was 60 cents on March 2, 
1938. 

Midland Steel Products Co., Cleve- 
land, $2 on 8 per cent cumulative 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 
Week Same 
ended week 
April 29 Change 1938 1937 


Pittsburgh .. 43 None 26 90 
Chicago ..... 49.5 - 4 33.5 85.5 
Eastern Pa... 37 1.5 275 705 
Youngstown... 43 None 29 87 
Wheeling .... 63 — 2 46 8S 
Cleveland ... 39 + 2.5 32 79.5 
Buffalo ..... 375 —9 28 93 
Birmingham.. 55 — 5 66 83 
New England 43 L § 27 93 
Cincinnati ... 52 + 6 30 90 
Be. Lees... 42 — 2.5 36.3 94 
SPOUPORG Sie «3 59 2 18 100 
Average.... 49 — 15 32 91 





first preferred, 50 cents on non- 
cumulative preferred and 50 cents 
on common. All are payable July 
1 to record June 16. First quarter 
net profit totaled $540,966. 


A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, $1.75 
and interest of 462/3 cents on ar- 
rearages on the preferred stock, 
payable June 1 to record May 10. 

Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, 
Pa., 20 cents on capital stock, pay- 
able June 10 to record June 1. In 
the previous quarter 40 cents was 
paid on stock which has since been 
split two for one. 

United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh, 50 cents on com- 
mon, payable May 16 to record May 
5. Same amount was paid Feb. 14. 


STEEL INDUSTRY’S LOSS 
$14,879,000 IN 1938 


The steel industry incurred a net 
loss of $14,879,000, after all charges 
but before dividends, in 1938, ac- 
cording to the American Iron and 
Steel institute, which compiled re- 
ports from nearly 100 companies 
representing more than 90 per cent 
of capacity. In 1937, the same com- 
panies earned $228,276,000. 


Last year was the fifth since 1930 
in which the industry operated at 
a loss, 1935, 1936 and 1937 being 
the exceptions. The industry’s re- 
turn on investment since 1930 has 
averaged only 1.2 per cent. 

Total payrolls of the companies 
last year, including some _ subsid- 
iaries which do not produce iron or 
steel, amounted to $730,367,000, 
against $1,118,131,000 in 1937. This 
decrease was less than 35 per cent, 
against declines of 92 per cent in 
earnings before interest charges and 
of 44 per cent in steel production. 

Dividends to 519,000 stockholders 
in reporting companies were 76 per 
cent lower than in 1937. The total 
of $48,952,000 in dividends repre- 
sented a return of 2 per cent on 
value of common and preferred 
stocks outstanding, while dividends 
of $149,448,000 in 1937 were equiv- 
alent to a return of 5.7 per cent. 


PRODUCTION 


@STEELWORKS operations last 
week declined 1.5 points to 49 per 
cent, lowest since mid-October, ex- 
cept for the final week in December. 
Reductions were noted in six dis- 
tricts, advances in four and two 
were unchanged. A year ago the 
rate was 32 per cent. 

Youngstown, O.—Steady at 43 per 
cent, 38 open hearths active. The 
same rate is scheduled this week. 

Chicago — Down 4 points to 49.5 
per cent after four weeks at 53.5 
per cent. Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. has taken off a blast furnace 
at Gary, and one at South Works. 

Cincinnati —- Increased 6 points 
to 52 per cent through relighting of 
open hearths recently threatened by 
high water. 

St. Louis—-Receded 2.5 points to 
42 per cent, as result of smaller 
open hearths being operated. 

Detroit —- Up 2 points to 59 per 
cent, resulting from change to open 
hearths of larger capacity by one 
producer. 

Pittsburgh—Held at 43 per cent, 
starting the week higher but taper- 
ing at the close. 

Wheeling—Smaller production at 
one plant resulted in 2 points reduc- 
tion to 63 per cent. 

Central eastern seaboard—Loss of 
1.5 points to 37 per cent, with fur- 
ther contraction this week as two 
interests will drop one open hearth 
each. 

New England—Advanced 8 points 
to 43 per cent, one open hearth be- 
ing added. The same rate is sched- 
uled this week. 

Buffalo— Down $ points to 37.5 
per cent as four furnaces were 
taken off. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Dropped 5 
points to 55 per cent. Eleven open 
hearths are in production. One 
blast furnace has been banked. 

Cleveland—Increased 2.5 points to 
39 per cent, with only slight change 
indicated for this week. 


50th Year for Heppenstall 


@ Fiftieth anniversary of the Hep- 
penstall Co., Pittsburgh, was ob- 
served last week at the company’s 
Bridgeport, Conn., plant by honor- 
ing Chairman C. W. Heppenstall 
for 46 years’ service and by present- 
ing service medals to other veteran 
workers. 

Feature of the ceremonies was the 
unveiling by President Charles S. 
Lindsay of a _ bronze _ plaque 
bearing Mr. MHeppenstall’s like 
ness and the names of veteran 
employes. A. J. Porter Jr., general 


manager at Bridgeport plant, pre- 
sented service medals to those with 
25, 20, 15 and ten years’ service. 

















Coal Stringency 
More Pronounced 


@ EFFECTS of the suspension of op- 
erations since April 1 at most of the 
country’s bituminous coal mines be- 
came apparent last week. 

Steel producers and_ railroads 
have been the principal sufferers 
from the tieup, the latter not only 
from the dwindling of supplies of 
fuel, but also loss of coal traffic. As 
a result several roads have closed 
their shops or have laid off a num- 
ber of employes. 

Curtailment of shop activity in 
turn has affected steel orders. In 
addition, steelworks have taken fur- 
ther steps to conserve coal and coke 
by banking blast furnaces or re- 
ducing blast. Coke oven operations 
also have been slowed at some 
plants. Between 10 and 15 blast fur- 
naces have been banked the past 
two weeks, although the decline in 
steel business was responsible for a 
part of the suspension. 


Supplies for Several Weeks 


In certain districts coal and coke 
reserves are regarded ample for 
several more weeks’ requirements 
and a few steel companies express no 
concern over appearance of an acute 
shortage prior to settlement of dif- 
ferences between operators and min- 
ers. 

According to the bureau of mines, 
a 35-day coal supply was above 
ground April 15, although the ton- 
nage was not evenly distributed and 
would require reallocation to last 
through the indicated period. 

Possibility was seen that coal 
might be shipped from docks at the 
head of the Great Lakes to lower 
ports, a reversal of the usual trend 
at this period with the opening of 
navigation. Northern stocks are 
larger than usual, because of the 
recent mild winter. 

Another possible development of 
a reverse order is that the national 
bituminous coal commission, created 
primarily to fix minimum coal 
prices, might step in to prevent 
prices from skyrocketing in the 
event the mine shutdown became 
prolonged. 

In the meantime the federal la- 
bor department continued its ef- 
forts to negotiate a settlement be- 
tween representatives of miners and 
operators, with no definite results 
reported late last week. 


5000 AT COAL CONVENTION; 
$2,000,000 IN EQUIPMENT 


Five thousand delegates attended 
the sixteenth annual coal conven- 
tion and exposition of the American 
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Mining Congress in Cincinnati last 
week. The exposition featured $2,- 
000,000 worth of mining equipment. 


Federal regulations, mechaniza- 
tion and accident prevention were 
recurring subjects in the formal 
program, while informally there was 
considerable discussion of labor dif- 
ficulties now proving a barrier to 
the industry. 

The manufacturers’ division elec- 
ted these officers: Chairman, Frank 
E. Mueller, vice president, Roberts 
& Schaefer Co., Chicago; first vice 
chairman, Arthur S. Knoizen, Joy 
Mfg. Co., Franklin, Pa.; second vice 
chairman, E. J. Burnell, Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago; third vice chairman, 
E. F. Carley, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Allis-Chalmers To Build 
New Plant at Pittsburgh 


@ Contracts for a new transformer 
plant in Pittsburgh, to be known 
as the River plant, have been let 
by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. 

Plant will be 416 x 144 feet; will 
cost, with buildings and equipment, 
about $378,000; and will be operat- 
ing about Aug. 15. 

In design, plant will represent the 
latest manufacturing methods as 
applied to the production of distri- 
bution transformers. It will be set 
up on a line production basis—raw 
material coming in at one end and 
a finished product going out at the 
other—and will generally increase 
efficiency. 

General contractor is H. M. Siesel 
Construction Co., Milwaukee and 
Pittsburgh. Contracts for the steel 
work were awarded to Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 


Chrysler Plans Expansion 
Of California Plant 


@ Extensive modernization and im- 
provement program for the Los An- 
geles plant of Chrysler Corp. will 
be undertaken shortly. 

This includes installation of en- 
tire new rustproofing and finishing 
equipment, new material handling 
equipment, extensive rearrangement 
and modernization of the passenger 
car and truck assembly lines, new 
concrete receiving and_ shipping 
docks, two large additions to the 
plant, paved parking lot for em- 
ployes, half a mile of concrete road 
on company property, and new gate 
house. 

The new enameling department 
will house rustproofing and spray- 
ing equipment and drying ovens; 
spray rooms will be completely air- 
conditioned. Wiring machines, weld- 
ers, punch presses, metal finishers 
and conveyors will be required. 


Wiremakers in 
Regional Meeting 


@ FIRST New England regional 
meeting of the Wire association, in 
Worcester, Mass., April 25, was at- 
tended by 100 associated with the 
wire manufacturing industry. The 
meeting included a visit to the Nor- 
ton Co., where relation of abrasives 
to the industry was emphasized; and 
a dinner featuring two _ technical 
papers. R. R. Tatnall, metailurgist, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., Worces- 
ter, and chairman of the local com- 
mittee, presided at evening session. 

Importance of research was 
stressed by M. F. Beecher, Norton 
research director. The modern lab- 
oratory, he said, has a vital func- 
tion in servicing production and 
sales departments in addition to de- 
veloping new facts by which bet- 
ter processing of materials is made 
possible. The successful research 
worker must ever be critical and 
somewhat fault-finding, in Mr. 
Beecher’s opinion. 


Describes Company’s Research 


He described the program of re- 
search maintained by his company 
in which is involved development of 
new materials and improvement of 
those already in use. No laboratory 
bats 100 per cent, he declared, such 
technical procedure being co-ordi- 
nation of logical thought with proper 
technical tools, including good train- 
ing and background. 

C. G. Johnson, assistant professor 
of mechanical engineering, Worces- 
ter Polytechnic institute, discussed 
use of the microscope in metallurgy. 
Admitting that while steady and 
valuable progress has been made in 
utilization of this instrument, he 
feels considerable remains to be 
done. Metallurgists still are far 
from knowing much about metal- 
lography in the wire industry. 

Prof. Johnson pointed out certain 
fundamental facts can be ascertained 
with a relative degree of accuracy 
by use of the microscope, including 
plasticity, making rolling of metal 
possible, carbon content and control, 
pearlite, oxidation, crystal distor- 
tion in work hardening, and heat 
treating. 

F. A. Westphal, superintendent of 
wire mills, Sheffield Steel Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo., and president of 
the Wire association, announced 
regional meetings now are part of 
the organization’s program. Rich- 
ard E. Brown, executive secretary, 
Stamford, Conn., commenting upon 
relationship of the wire industry 
and the association, asserted that 
more and more control in the indus- 
try will pass to metallurgists and 
technical men. 
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@ G. COOK KIMBALL, the past four 
years executive vice president, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., has been 
elected an executive vice president, 
United States Steel Corp. of Dela- 
ware, with offices in Chicago. For- 
mal announcement was made by 
B. F. Fairless, president, United 
States Steel Corp., at a luncheon last 
Wednesday in the Blackstone hotel, 
Chicago, attended by officers and di- 
rectors of the corporation and sev- 
eral hundred civic and business lead- 
ers. 

This promotion gives recognition 
to the importance of Chicago in the 
Steel corporation organization, mills 
in the Chicago district representing 
about 20 per cent of its capacity, 
Pittsburgh area capacity being only 
slightly larger. 

Mr. Kimball has been associated 
with United States Steel subsidiaries 
since 1901, starting in the engineer- 
ing department of American Tin 
Plate Co. From 1905 to 1931 he was 
chief engineer of American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., then being elected a 
vice president and director of that 
company. He is a director of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., president 
of Illinois Steel Co. and Gary Land 
Co. and a director of Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ association. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Iron and Steel 
institute, and numerous civic organ- 
izations. 

a 

Charles J. Stilwell has been elected 
president, Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland, succeeding the late Philip 
E. Bliss. Clifford S. Stilwell, 


brother, has been, made executive 
vice president, and L. D. McDonald, 
assistant treasurer, has been named 
vice president. 

Upon graduation from Denison 
university in 1910, Charles Stilwell 
entered the employ of Warner & 


Charles J. Stilwell 
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Clifford S. 





G. Cook Kimball 


Swasey as a machine operator. In 
1911 he was transferred to the sales 
department, rose rapidly to the posi- 
tion of district manager at New 
York. In 1914 he was European 
representative, five years later was 
export sales manager. He became 
general sales manager in 1922, and 
in 1929 vice president and a di- 
rector. Mr. Stilwell served as presi- 
dent of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ association in 1934. 

Clifford Stilwell graduated from 
Denison in 1912 and joined Warner 
& Swasey as a special apprentice. 
In 1913 he was salesman in Chi- 
cago territory, and a year later was 
district manager at Detroit. He be- 
came general sales manager in 1930, 
a director in 1934 and vice president 
in 1935. 


¢ 


Col. Frank A. Scott, Cleveland, 
has been appointed to the executive 
committee of Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, O., to serve 
















Stilwell L. D. McDonald 


‘ 


during the illness of H. G. Dalton, 
board chairman. 


o 

Eugene D. Hopper has been elec- 
ted a director, Aetna-Standard En- 
gineering Co., Youngstown, O. 

SJ 

Vincent Cada, Eaton Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, has been elected presi- 
dent, Purchasing Agents Association 
of Cleveland Inc. 

+ 

G. M. Bowen has become acting 
president of Ross Operating Valve 
Co., Detroit, following the death of 
C. A. Ross, founder and president. 

+ 

A. N. Snyder, Wohlert Corp., 
Lansing, Mich., has been elected 
president, Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation of Central Michigan. 

- 

F. J. Beckley, treasurer and assis- 
tant secretary, L. A. Young Spring 
& Wire Corp., Detroit, has been elec- 
ted a director. 

+ 

Hugh W. Hitchcock has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager, Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co., Detroit. He was 
assistant advertising manager since 
1933. 

Alfred Marchev, works manager 
and chief engineer, Signode Steel 
Strapping Co., Chicago, has been 
elected a director, replacing H. C. 
Porter, resigned. 

+ 

Richard L. Gridley has resigned as 
financial editor, Pittsburgh Press, to 
join the public relations department, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

7 

David D. Moffat, vice president, 
Utah Copper Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been elected chairman, 
western division, American Mining 
congress. 

a 

J. L. Fife, of Seminole, Okla., sec- 
retary of the Oklahoma Waste 
Trade Association Inc., has been 
elected mayor of the city of Semin- 
ole. 

o 

Joseph A. Martz, formerly an ac- 
count executive with the Buchen 
Co., Chicago, is now engaged in cus- 
tomer relations and research work 
for Studebaker Corp., South Bend, 
Ind. 

+ 

A. G. C. Quay has been appointed 
Cleveland district representative, 
Moltrup Steel Products Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa., in charge of the com- 
pany’s new office at 1199 Union Com- 
merce building, Cleveland. 

* 


A. D. Sheere has been named man- 


ager, Houston, Tex., division, A. M. 


Byers Co., Pittsburgh. He formerly 


was located in Atlanta, Ga., as as- 
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sistant manager of the Pittsburgh 
division. W. B. Simpson, formerly 
sales representative in the Pitts- 
burgh division’s northern territory, 
has been appointed assistant divi- 
sion manager to succeed Mr. Sheere, 
with headquarters in Atlanta. 
a 


J. E. Buckingham, formerly vice 
president, Lincoln Electric Railway 
Sales Co., Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed vice president, Portable 
Plating & Equipment Co., Chicago, 
in charge of all railway sales. 

¢ 

Frank L. Hayes, formerly with 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., 
Chicago, has joined the sales force 
of Michigan Smelting & Refining 
Co., and will be located in the com- 
pany’s Chicago office. 

2 

Murray H. Edelman has been ap- 
pointed general export sales man- 
ager, Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
Inc. of New York. Mr. Edelman 
joined the company in 1910, and the 
past five years was export sales 
manager, mill supplies division, Jer- 





Murray H. Edelman 


sey City, N. J. All export sales 
have been consolidated into one de- 
partment. 

* 

J. Alfred Curtis, formerly con- 
trol chemist, Basic Dolomite Inc., 
Maple Grove, O., has joined the staff 
of Battelle Memorial institute, Co- 
lumbus, O. He has been assigned to 
the analytical laboratory. 

* 

Frank B. Warren, vice president 
in charge of sales, Bessemer Lime- 
stone & Cement Co., Youngstown, 
O., has been elected a director, re- 
placing William R. Daly, of Cleve- 
land, who declined to be renomi- 
nated. 

. 


H. L. Hildenbrand, the past five 
years associated with the Pitts- 
burgh office of Esterline-Angus Co., 
maker of recording instruments, In- 
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dianapolis, has been named repre- 
sentative in the New York metropol- 


itan area. 
+ 


Horace C. Flannigan, senior vice 
president, Manufacturers Trust Co. 
of New York; Georges Doriot, assis- 
tant dean, Harvard Business school, 
and Charles E. Richardson, of Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., have been elected direc- 
tors, McKeesport Tin Plate Co., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 

° 

Walter Erman, Erman-Howell & 
Co. Inc., Chicago, and Louis J. Bor- 
instein, Indianapolis, have been ap- 
pointed chairman and vice chairman, 
respectively, public relations com- 
mittee, Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel Inc., New York. 

° 

A. W. F. Green, formerly associ- 
ated with the Allegheny  Lud- 
lum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, re- 
signed Aprii 15 to become research 
metailurgist with the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft division, United Air- 
craft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 


. 

Donald D. Hogate, in charge of the 
Detroit office, General Motors’ pub- 
lic relations department, has been 
transferred to the staff of William 
S. Knudsen, president, to develop in- 
tercity communications of the cor- 
poration. Felix Bruner, assistant in 
the department, succeeds Mr. Ho- 
gate. 

+ 

Peter J. Muller has been named 
group leader in charge of cost study 
in the industrial engineering depart- 
ment of Carnegie-Illinois Stee] 
Corp.’s Gary works. Mr. Muller 
goes to Gary from the corporation’s 
South works where he began as a 
water boy in 1917. After serving in 
various capacities in the blast fur- 
nace department until 1937, he was 
made a junior industrial engineer; 
a year later was appointed to the 
post of industrial engineer. 

+ 

Garrett A. Connors has_ been 
elected vice president in charge of 
industrial relations, Pittsburgh Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. He will continue 
in similar capacity with Sharon 
Steel Corp. 

New members of the executive 
committee of Pittsburgh Steel are: 
Joseph H. Carter, vice president in 
charge of operations and Albion 
Bindley, purchasing agent. Other 
members who will continue to serve 
are: Henry A. Roemer, J. H. Hill- 
man Jr. and Theodore W. Friend. 

+ 

Fred T. Llewellyn, research engi- 
neer, United States Steel Corp. of 
Delaware, Pittsburgh, addressed the 
Washington section, American Weld- 
ing society, April 24, on “Seventy 
Years in Retrospect.” Mr. Llew- 
ellyn, a past president of the Weld- 
ing society, expects to retire June 





1 after nearly 50 years’ service with 
the corporation. He has been active 
in structural steel welding develop- 
ments. Born in Wales and educated 
at the University of London, Mr. 
Llewellyn came to this country in 
1890, taking a position as draftsman 
with a Midwest steel company which 
later became a part of the American 
Bridge Co., a Steel corporation sub- 
sidiary. 
° 

Harry Glaenzer, vice president in 
charge of engineering, Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, has been relieved 
of his duties in connection with ac- 
tive management of the company’s 
Eddystone engineering office, to de- 
vote all his time to developments 
in the field of railway motive pow- 
er. Ralph P. Johnson will be in 
charge at Eddystone, with the title 
of chief engineer. Charles F. Krauss 
and E. J. Hartley have been ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineers. 

ol 


John Storm has been appointed 


New York district sales manager, 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 





John Storm 


N. Y. His headquarters will be at 
the company’s branch warehouse 
and sales offices, 601 West Twenty- 
sixth street, New York. Mr. Storm 
succeeds Frank J. Harrington, who 
has been transferred to the sales de- 
partment at Niagara Falls. Mr. 
Storm previously had been a mem- 
ber of the Detroit sales staff. 
° 

F. G. Schranz, who recently was 
named general manager, Baldwin- 
Southwark Corp., has been engaged 
in the engineering and sales of hy- 
draulic and special machinery 34 
years. Completing his apprentice- 
ship as a machinist and his technical 
training as a graduate mechanical 
and electrical engineer in Vienna, he 
started in 1904 as a machinist with 
the Midvale Co., Philadelphia. Sub- 
sequently he joined the Camden Iron 
Works of R. D. Wood & Co. as de- 
signing engineer. In 1915 he be- 
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F. G. Schranz 


came affiliated with Southwark 
Foundry & Machine Co., serving as 
vice president in charge of sales and 
engineering; then as sales manager 
and manager for the Southwark di- 
vision after Southwark was ac- 
quired by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works in 1929. A year later I. P. 
Morris & De LaVergne Inc., and the 
De LaVergne Engine Co. were in- 
cluded with Southwark in the incor- 
poration of Baldwin-Southwark Corp. 


* 


J. R. Fenstermaker, president, 
Hugh J. Baker Co., Indianapolis, 
was elected president, Concrete Re- 
inforcing Steel institute, Chicago, at 
its fifteenth annual meeting in For- 
est Hills hotel, Augusta, Ga., April 
20-21. George W. Connors Jr., presi- 
dent, Conners Steel Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., was elected a vice presi- 
dent, and .J. F. Curley, vice president, 
Concrete Steel Co., New York, and 
E. W. Langdon, Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc., Chicago, were re-elected 
vice president and treasurer, re- 
spectiveiy. New directors are: Blair 
M. Boisseau, president, Virginia Stee] 
Co., Richmond, Va.; H. G. Daley, 
president, Sweets Steel Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; F. H. Sparks, Knox- 
ville Iron Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; W. 
H. Stewart, manager of sales, rein- 
forcing division, Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; H. E. Calves, vice 
president, Taylor-Davis Inc., Phila- 
delphia_ (re-elected); Ralph _ T. 
Rowles, assistant manager of sales, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. 


DIED: 


@ CHARLES S. BOARDMAN, con- 
sulting engineer, specialty sales di- 
vision, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, in Pittsburgh, April 19. 
In 1907 Mr. Boardman invented 


and patented a new type of inter- 
locking steel which was adopted by 
the government to raise the battle- 
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ship MAINE in Havana _ harbor, 
and later was used in major con- 
struction work. He was designing 
and construction engineer with the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. in 1901 when 
it started to build its plant at Buf- 
falo, and upon its completion be- 
came affiliated with Conkling & 
Boardman, consulting engineers. He 
returned to Lackawanna Steel in 
1913, remained there until 1923 
when he became vice president and 
manager of sales, Strong Steel 
Foundry Co., Buffalo. Prior to join- 
ing Carnegie-Illinois early in 1938 
he was consulting engineer, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Boardman was a_ member, 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
and Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. 
é 
Horace Andrews, 77, well-known 
corporation lawyer, in Cleveland 
Heights, O., April 27. He was senior 
partner in the firm of Andrews, 
Hadden & Putnam, a veteran of 
more than 40 years legal practice 
in Cleveland. He was counsel for 
Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., M. A. Hanna Co., 
and many other companies identi- 
fied with the iron and steel industry. 
Si 
William A. Baker, 63, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager, American 
Electrical Heater Co., Detroit, in 
that city, April 20. 


+ 
Chester T. Ayres, 65, executive 
treasurer, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., New York, April 6 in Mont- 
cinir. N. J. 
+ 
Howard Ross Warren, for 30 years 
treasurer, Sheffield Steel Corp., Kans- 
sas City, Mo., at his home in that 
city, April 19. 
> 
H. C. Herpel, 57, manager of in- 
dustrial relations, National Tube Co. 
at McKeesport Pa., in McKeesport, 
recently. 
+ 
Robert A. Flanagan, 46, manager, 
Philadelphia branch of Lansing Co., 
Lansing, Mich., in Brookline, Pa., 
April 11. He had been with the 
Lansing company in various capaci- 
ties since 1908. 
SJ 
W. H. Jackson, 71, president, 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, in that city, recently. 
Born in Delaware, O., Mr. Jackson 
went to Pittsburgh about 30 years 
ago, and had been president of Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines 17 years. 
¢ 
J. A. Roesch Jr., 55, president, 
Steel Sales Corp., metal jobbing firm, 
Chicago, in Pittsburgh, April 27. 
Well known in the steel industry, 
Mr. Roesch was also a director, Cop- 
perweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa., 
since its formation in 1917. 


Activities of Steel 
Users, Makers 


@ SUTTON Engineering Co., Belle- 
fonte, Pa., recently demonstrated 
to a large group new units it has 
developed for use in descaling, siz- 
ing, straightening and_ polishing 
work. Descaling machine obtained 
good results with a mixture of car- 
borundum and stainless steel grind- 
ings as the abrasive. During tests, 
1 11/16-inch rounds were held to 
0.002-inch plus or minus as to size 
and straightness. 


* 
Consolidation of Speeder Machin- 
ery Corp., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


manufacturer of excavating and ma- 
terials handling equipment, and the 
shovel division of Link-Belt Co., Chi- 
cago, has been announced by Alfred 
Kauffmann, president, Link-Belt. 
Speeder Machinery Corp. will be op- 
erated as a Link-Belt subsidiary, 
with the present management in 
charge, T. M. Deal continuing as 
president. 
7 

H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, 
has moved its executive, general 
sales and Pittsburgh sales offices 
from the Grant building to the 
twenty-fourth floor of the Farmers 
Bank building in Pittsburgh. All 
other departments, connected with 
production, were moved to the com- 
pany’s new office building at its 
plant in Ambridge, Pa. 

& 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has established an industrial 
fellowship at Mellon institute, Pitts- 
burgh, for research in processes of 
fabricating and use of metal tanks, 
pressure cylinders and _ water-soft- 
ening equipment. Dr. H. L. An- 
thony III is incumbent of the fellow- 
ship. 

+ 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. has 
opened its new $500,000 wire mill on 
River road, Buffalo, with operations 
on a restricted basis. Capacity op- 
erations will not be possible for six 
months or a year. 

The company’s plant in Worcester, 
Mass., will be closed and employes 
and machinery transferred to the 
new 399 x 500-foot building in Buf- 
falo. Products will include fencing, 
highways reinforcements, wire fab- 
rics. 

é 

Schiavone-Bonomo Corp., Jersey 
City, N. J., dealer in scrap, marked 
its fortieth year in business April 
24 by occupying its new office build- 
ing at the foot of Jersey avenue. 
All office and administrative depart- 
ments, formerly divided between 
New York and Jersey City, will be 
centralized. 












Open Hearth, Blast Furnace Groups 


Seek Better Operating Practices 


@ ALL RECORDS for attendance 
were broken at the national confer- 
ence of the Open Hearth, and Blast 
Furnace and Raw Materials commit- 
tees, American ,Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, at Ho- 
tel Cleveland, April 26-28. The open- 
hearth group was represented with 
more than 365 members, including 
80 open-hearth superintendents and 
their assistants and 50 metallur- 
gists; the blast furnace group to- 
taled more than 100. 

Except for one joint session, the 
two committees conducted separate 
meetings. Leo F. Reinartz, man- 
ager Middletown district, American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., is 
chairman of the Open Hearth com- 
mittee; and Ralph H. Sweetser, con- 
sulting engineer, New York, is chair- 
man of the Blast Furnace and Raw 
Materials committee. The two 
groups also participated jointly in 
a visit to the 98-inch continuous 
strip mill of Republic Steel Corp. on 
April 27, and in a dinner in the eve- 
ning. 

Mr. Reinartz announced the seri- 
ous illness of F. B. McKune, super- 
intendent of open hearths, Steel Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.—a 
steelmaker held in high esteem both 
in this country and Canada. 

Chairman Reinartz also reported 
that two questionnaires had been 
sent to various steel companies this 
year, one dealing with burners for 
oil and natural gas fired furnaces, 
and the other with standardization 
of men’s blue glasses. Replies in- 
dicate that a good cross section of 
the steel industry has been obtained. 


Procedure in Grievances 


Speaking on “Settling of Griev- 
ances,” R. A. Chaffin, director of 
industrial relations, Continental 
Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind., empha- 
sized importance of avoiding griev- 
ances. Practically all grievances are 
simple matters in the first stages, 
he contended, and if proper meth- 
ods of investigation and correction 
are used, few which will advance to 
troublesome proportions. The speak- 
er advocated proper training and 
instruction for supervisors, includ- 
ing the lower groups. The latter 
should be taught to investigate 
thoroughly and without prejudice 
all complaints and to withhold de- 
cisions until they are positive of 
their answers. 


Experience has convinced the 


speaker that how the company deals 
with a problem often is more im- 
portant than what it actually does. 
In the author’s opinion, it is a good 


plan to have frequent sessions for 
foremen where they may discuss 
problems which may be divided into 
several sub-topics. Foremen are 
asked to prepare short papers on 
these topics and then considerable 
time is devoted to open discussion 
on the main subject, the sub-topics, 
and statements made by persons 
who compiled the papers. Speakers 
for the meeting are considered au- 
thorities on their subjects and are 
given an opportunity to answer 
questions resulting from discussion. 


Must Maintain Confidence 


Complete information, including 
complaint and investigation reports 
should be made in writing and 
signed. This, he stated, will usually 
provide proper basis for fair con- 
clusions. Signed reports should not 
be shown to other people, the speak- 
er warned, nor disclosed by the in- 
vestigator. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chaffin stressed 
the following fundamentals on the 
handling of grievances: Do every- 
thing possible to find and correct 
objectionable conditions before they 
are brought to attention by collec- 
tive bargaining machinery; provide 
supervisory agents with proper in- 
formation regarding company pol- 
icy and with proper training in 
methods of discussing complaints 
with employes; be certain answers 
are not given hastily; impress su- 
pervisors with importance of prop- 
erly settling complaints at their 
source; consider the advantages of 
having supervisors delay positive 
answers to complaints for at least a 
few hours so that they may check 
their original convictions and de- 
cide the type of explanation and rea- 
soning which will be most satisfac- 
torily accepted by those who have 
made the complaint; avoid unnec- 
essary delay in either correcting a 
condition about which a complaint 
has been raised, or in presenting 
satisfactory explanation of reasons 
for delay or refusal; reduce to writ- 
ing as completely as possible all re- 
ports and agreements; try to view 
the complete facts regarding a com- 
plaint in the same manner an im- 
partial agent would see them and 
make the decision which he might 
be expected to give. 

An operator in the Chicago dis- 
trict pointed out that his plant is 
divided into 20 sections, the open- 
hearth department having two dele- 
gates. If employes have a griev- 
ance, they take it to these two dele- 
gates and if the latter cannot ar- 
rive at a settlement, then the griev- 





ance is taken to the foreman. If 
the foreman and degelates cannot 
come to a settlement, the grievance 
is taken to the department super- 
intendent. In case there is still no 
settlement, the matter is taken to 
the superintendent of industrial re- 
lations, thence to the board of ad- 
justment comprising six delegates 
who meet with the general superin- 
tendent of the plant for settlement. 
Many of the grievances, he stated, 
never get to the highest body. 


At a plant in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict identified with the CIO com- 
plaints arising in the open-hearth de- 
partment are brought to the fore- 
man in writing. If a settlement can- 
not be made, the grievance is taken 
to the open-hearth superintendent, 
then passed to the superintendent of 
industrial relations and finally to 
the works manager. 

At another plant, all grievances 
are dealt with through regular chan- 
nels. Monthly meetings are held 
with the CIO, discussion being con- 
fined to those grievances which can 
not be settled by department heads. 


Reduction Made 
In Slag Volume 


Solution loss, slag volumes and 
operating practice were discussed at 
sessions of the Blast Furnace and 
Raw Materials sessions. Dealing 
with the slag problem as handled 
at South works, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Chicago, G. E. Steudel, 
division superintendent of blast fur- 
naces, pointed out that optimum 
slag above the tuyeres may not be 
the same as below the tuyeres. Thus 
a compromise usually is necessary. 
In a detailed study of slag chem- 
istry, he emphasized the great in- 
fluence this factor exerts on slag 
action. For instance, a variation of 
only 2 per cent in silica content may 
produce a 200-degree Cent. differ- 
ence in the melting. point of the 
slag, an important feature. 

Mr. Steudel recommended reduc- 
ing slag volume to increase alu- 
mina content. This, in turn, makes 
the melting temperature less sensi- 
tive to variations in chemical com- 
position. About 16 per cent alu- 
mina is used here compared with 
the usual 11 to 14 per cent. They 
have successfully reduced the vol- 
ume of slag in tests to 778 pounds 
in basic furnaces where 1050 was 
lowest previously made. In _ bes- 
semer practice, 730 pounds was ob- 
tained where the previous minimum 
was 950. 

These reduced volumes were ac- 
companied by significant reductions 
in coke consumption. In basic prac- 
tice, it was found that this coke re- 
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duction averaged about 50 pounds 
per ton of metal produced for each 
100 pounds of slag volume that was 
eliminated. During this time, a 


high-quality product was being ob-. 


tained consistently with not over 
0.050 per cent sulphur. It was 
found that slower furnace swings 
resulted, making possible better fur- 
nace control. All these tests were 
run while metal requirements ne- 
cessitated wide burden and wind 
changes. Furnace movement was 
not hindered at any time, it was 
found. Sulphur absorption by slag 
increased by 20 per cent and it was 
thought the limit then had not been 
reached. 

Advantages of this practice in- 
clude reduced slag for disposal, 
lower coke consumption, less flue 
dust, low blowing engine pressures 
and a more uniform product. Mr. 
Steudel said a previous objection to 
low slag volumes, the burning of 
tuyeres, was not encountered as no 
increase in loss from this cause was 
experienced. 


Procedure Not a Cure-all 


In subsequent discussion it was 
pointed out that high alumina no 
doubt helps but cannot be consid- 
ered a cure-all as action depends 
not only on effect of alumina but 
also on other parts of the burden. 

P. V. Martin, assistant superin- 
tendent blast furnaces, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago, pre- 
sented a most interesting and de- 





tailed discussion of heat balances 
obtained with various’ reduction 
methods and compared conclusions 
of previous investigators with those 
obtained by modern methods of at- 
tacking the problem. It was shown 
how direct reduction possibly had 
the greatest efficiency, at the same 
time reducing carbon consumption. 
The main conclusion was that car- 
bon efficiency is promoted by direct 
reduction. He also pointed out that 
blast heat reduces carbon require- 
ments to a greater degree than 
would be indicated by added heat 
content of the blast due to inter- 
locking chemical and thermal reac- 
tions. 

Discussion brought out that some 
operators had found best coke prac- 
tice was obtained at relatively low 
blast temperatures while others 
were using temperatures up to 1700 
degrees Fahr. and contemplating 
use of 1800. Referring to direct re- 
duction, one commentator substan- 
tiated the conclusion that a certain 
amount of direct reduction was es- 
sential for a low coke rate. It was 
thought each furnace strikes a bal- 
ance as to proportion of direct re- 
duction it will maintain, this being 
increased by correct type of coke, 
uniform flow of material to bosh, 
proper peripherial distribution of 
the gas stream. 

A paper contributed by J. A. L. 
Ortlepp, African Metals Corp., 
Johannesburg, Africa, suggested di- 
viding blast furnace operations up 
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@ Iron, 99.99 per cent 
pure and_ containing 
only one-thousandth of 
1 per cent carbon, is 
produced under direc- 
tion of Dr. T. D. Yensen, 
Westinghouse research 
laboratories, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. One hun- 
dred times as _ costly 
as ordinary iron, annual 
world consumption does 
not exceed 1000 pounds, 
which can be produced 
in less than a week. 
The metal is used as a 
laboratory yardstick in 
analyzing other ele- 
ments. Photo shows Dr. 
Yensen watching his 
high frequency induc- 
tion furnace. Carbon 
and oxygen from the 
heated iron are drawn 
off by means of a vac- 
uum sysiem 


into separate parts, believing that 
added economy could be obtained by 
producing a partial reduction in 
equipment outside the blast fur- 
nace. He advocates use of com- 
bined sintering and calcining equip- 
ment ahead of the blast furnace, 
the output of this equipment being 
discharged while still hot into the 
modified blast furnace. Advan- 
tages claimed include halving coke 
cost—by lowering the CO ratio, sav- 
ing 64 pounds; pre-reduction of 90 
per cent of iron oxide outside the 
furnace, saving 361 pounds; exter- 
nal calcination of fluxes, saving 81 
pounds. Other advantages are said 
to be easy chemical control of proc- 
ess and elimination of much blast 
furnace trouble. 

However, in the discussion fol- 
lowing this paper, it was pointed 
out that the total fuel consumption 
was not reduced but that simply 
other cheaper fuels were substitut- 
ed for coke. Much doubt was ex- 
pressed as to reaction velocity be- 
ing sufficiently high to afford com- 
mercial operation of such an ar- 
rangement. Also, the influence of 
solution loss, instead of increasing 
CO ratio, may actually decrease it 
because of added reactions occurr- 
ing after the CO is formed. 


Savings May Be Reduced 


Other commentators saw no point 
in cutting the blast furnace in two, 
especially as any other arrange- 
ment must at least equal the high 
thermal and chemical efficiency of 
the blast furnace. Added handling 
costs also may offset any saving in 
fuel cost. 

A paper contributed by Alfred 
Musso, consulting engineer, New 
York, described a low-temperature 
vacuum reduction process. Instead 
of pressure to hurry up reduction, 
he advocates use of a vacuum, ad- 
vantages claimed being increased 
speed of reduction, elimination of 
undesirable gases and vapors which 
lead to objectionable secondary re- 
actions in usual reduction methods. 
Operations involve heating the ore 
to a temperature of 1800 degrees 
Fahr. in a sealed chamber where it 
mechanically contacts carbon. This 
is followed by separation in an alka- 
line bath, also under a vacuum. He 
claims 99.5 per cent reduction with 
precise control and only 40 per cent 
of usual fuel consumption. 

Discussion emphasized that these 
claims were based on highly theoret- 
ical studies with no practical plant 
in operation to demonstrate. Prob- 
able extremely slow speed of reac- 
tion was thought to preclude com- 
mercial operation. Also doubt was 
expressed at practicability of trans- 
ferring such high heat’ values 
through the walls of a chamber. 

A resume of other sessions 
will appear in STEEL next week. 
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By L. M. LAMM 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


WASHINGTON 
@ HOUSE last week passed the war 
materials bill, including an amend- 
ment giving American producers 
preference in reserve stocks. De- 
spite administration objections to 
spending $25,000,000 a year for stock- 
piles for four years, the bill, as it 
passed the house, provides for the 
expenditure of $100,000,000 over the 
4-year period. 

The bill passed by the senate pro- 
vided for expenditure of only $10,- 
000,000 a year for four years, or a 
total of $40,000,000. 

The senate will decide on Monday 
whether to accept the bill as it 
passed the house or to send it to 
conference. It has been indicated 
that if the bill goes to the President 
providing for expenditure of $100,- 
000,000 it may be vetoed. 

House bill also provided $2,000,000 
Y¥or investigations of new deposits, 
new methods of extracting low- 
grade ores and substitutes. 


Signs Defense Appropriation 


The President last week signed 
the $549,000,000 appropriation bill 
for army defense activities for the 
coming fiscal year beginning July 1. 

Of the total, approximately $66,- 
000,000 will go for purchase of about 
800 modern fighting planes, while 
some $53,000,000 will be spent for 
semiautomatic rifles, tanks and an- 
tiaircraft guns. As the bill was 
finally sent to the President, it car- 
ried some $7,000,000 less than the 
sum recommended by the war de- 
partment, but $53,000,000 more than 
the similar appropriation for the 
current year. 

The President has sent a supple- 
mental estimate to congress for the 
war department, asking for an ap- 
propriation of $6,000,000 to provide 
for the procurement and _installa- 
tion of “machinery for the rehabili- 
tation of manufacturing arsenals of 
the ordnance department of the 
army.” This estimate is supplemen- 
tal to the army budget for the fiscal 
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year of 1940. The request of the 
war department for this additional 
$6,000,000 for the purchase of ma- 
chinery has been approved by both 
the President and the bureau of the 
budget. 


SOUTHERN ORDNANCE PLANT 
TO BE PARTIALLY REOPENED 


Navy has ordered partial reopen- 
ing of its $25,000,000 World war 
ordnance plant at South Charleston, 
W. Va., to speed warship construc- 
tion. 

A small part of the long-idle 
plant, consisting of a few heating 
furnaces installed in one building, 
the navy said, will be leased to the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., to ac- 
celerate delivery of light-weight, 
heat-treated plates. The plates, of- 
ficials explained, are used in con- 
struction and are not armor plates. 


The plates will be rolled at the 
company’s Homestead, Pa., works, 
shipped to South Charleston for the 
heat treatment, and then returned 
for finishing. 

The West Virginia ordnance plant, 
hurriedly established in the World 
war, has not been used for almost 
20 years. Under administration 
plans to make available sufficient 
mechanics for the projected vast ex- 
pansion of air forces, a portion of 
the plant and also the long-idle New 
Orleans navy yard are to be used 
by the national youth administra- 
tion. 


STUDY SHOWS NEED FOR 
FEDERAL TAX REVISION 


Federal tax system should be dras- 
tically overhauled, according to a 
report made by the Brookings in- 
stitution, a nongovernmental organ- 
ization in Washington. The conclu- 
sions were contained in a report 
made for the institution by Dr. 
James D. Magee of New York uni- 
versity. 

The institution suggested abolli- 
tion of the tax on intercorporate 
dividends, substantial reduction of 
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surtax rates on incomes in the high- 
er brackets, abolition of the tax on 
undistributed profits, elimination of 
the normal income tax on corporate 
dividends, and disregard of capital 
gains and losses in computing taxes 
on corporation income. The report 
contends that existing tax levies are 
choking the flow of private funds in- 
to investment channels. 

Dr. Magee said the report had not 
attempted to estimate the amount 
of revenue that would be lost from 
the suggested changes or to suggest 
other taxes to make up the defi- 
ciency. But, he added, “it is our 
view that even if there should be, 
immediately speaking, a consider- 
able net reduction in tax revenues, 
the gains resulting from the stimu- 
lus to the expansion of private en- 
terprise would, in the near future, 
much more than offset the probable 
revenue losses.” 

The tax situation on Capitol Hill 
is in a muddled condition. Treasury 
department officials are contending 
the ways and means committee of 
the house, which originates tax leg- 
islation in congress, has not asked 
them to appear in connection with 
tax changes; committee members 
say treasury department experts 
could appear any time. 


PRESIDENT PROPOSES 
REORGANIZATION PLAN 

President Roosevelt last week sent 
to the senate the first of three gov- 
ernment reorganization plans. This 
week he will transmit two addition- 
al reorganization plans, one of 
which he called an_ interdepart- 
mental plan and the other an intra- 
departmental plan. 

Under the plan submitted last 
week, a number of independent or- 
ganizations would be grouped un- 
der three new agencies to be known 
as federal security, federal works 
and federal loan. The President es- 
tirnates a $20,000,000 annual saving 
in administrative costs. 


Component parts of the three new 
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agencies are set forth in the order 
as follows: 

Federal security agency: Social 
security board, now independent; 
United States employment service, 
now in labor department; public 
health service, now in treasury; na- 
tional youth administration, now a 
part of WPA; and civilian conser- 
vation corps. 

Federal works agency: Bureau of 
public roads, now in agriculture de- 
partmeut; public buildings, branch 
of the treasury’s procurement divi- 
sion; building management, branch 
of the national park service (in rela- 
tion to buildings it operates for other 
departments); United States housing 
authority, now in interior; public 
works administration, now in in- 
teriur. WPA, now independent, is 
transferred to the new agency, but 
with its identity retained for the 
time being under the title of work 
projects administration. It would 
be a subordinate unit of the works 
agency. 

Federal loan agency: Reconstruc- 
tion finance corporation, electric 
home and farm authority, federal 
home loan bank board, federal hous- 
ing administration, and associated 
agencies and boards, including the 
export-import bank of Washington. 

Other independent lending agen- 
cies set up since 1916 are transferred 
to the agriculture department be- 
cause, the President explained, they 
deal directly with that phase of gov- 
ernment. These are: Farm credit 
administration, Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corp., and Commodity Credit 
Corp. 

Agencies that would go under the 
direct supervision of the executive 
are: Budget bureau, from the 
treasury department; central statis- 
tical board, made a part of the 
budget bureau; national resources 
committee, now independent; federal 
employment stabilization office, tak- 
en from commerce department and 
made part of the resources commit- 
tee, with its name changed to na- 
tional resources planning board. 


LEON HENDERSON NAMED TO 
SUCCEED DOUGLAS ON SEC 


President Roosevelt has nominat- 
ed Leon Henderson, executive sec- 
retary of the temporary national 
economic committee, to succeed Wil- 
liam O. Douglas as member of the 
securities and exchange commis- 
sion, 

Mr. Henderson, native of New 
Jersey, is 44 years old and is known 
in Washington as one of the lead- 
ing left-wing New Deal economists. 
He is particularly close to Secretary 
of Commerce Hopkins and Secre- 
tary of Interior Ickes, was one of 
the economic advisers of the NRA, 
having come to Washington in 1934 
to accept that position. He has been 
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secretary of the TNEC since its or- 
ganization last year. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE APPROVES 
MACHINE TOOL TRADE-INS 


Favorable report has been made 
to the house by the military affairs 
committee on H.R.-3587, providing 
“the secretary of war be, and is here- 
by, authorized to exchange obsolete, 
unsuitable, and unserviceable ma- 
chines and tools, and parts thereof, 
pertaining to the manufacture or 
repair of ordnance materiel for use 
in the national defense, for new ma- 
chines and tools of the same or 
equivalent general character.” This 
bill is identical with one now on 
the senate calendar. 


LEISERSON NOMINATED TO 
LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


American Federation of Labor 
won a victory last week when the 
President sent to the senate the 
nomination cf Dr. William M. Lei- 
serson, Ohio, as a member of the 
national labor relations board to 
succeed Donald Wakefield Smith, 
who is now serving a recess appoint- 
ment. 

Considerable controversy has 
raged about Mr. Smith because of 
his alleged radical views, not only 
from industrialists but from _ the 
AFL. Dr. Leiserson is chairman of 
the national mediation board which 
has jurisdiction over railway labor 
problems, having been appointed to 
that position for a 5-year term from 
August, 1938. 


REPORTS FAVORABLY ON 
TIN BILL AMENDMENT 


House military affairs committee 
has reported favorably on a bill to 
amend the 1936 act protecting do- 
mestic tin sources. Amendment 
would prohibit the exportation of 
“other scrap drosses, or residues, the 
tin content of which is in excess of 
10 per cent, in which the copper con- 
tent does not exceed the tin con- 
tent.” 

Said the committee: 

“Tin is one of the metals most 
widely used in this nation and is es- 
sential to our economic life during 
peacetime or war.’ We normally 
consume about 60,000 tons of virgin 
tin and produce none. We do have, 
however, a domestic detinning in- 
dustry which recovers tin to the 
amount of as high as 25 per cent 
of our importations of virgin tin. 
This recovery is partly from tin 
scrap but mostly from junk tin and 
drosses. This tin recovered from 
junk is used in bearings and 
commodities other than tin plate. 
It relieves the drain on_ the 
supply of virgin tin. The industry 
engaged in recovering tin acts: in 
the manner of a reserve supply in 
case this nation should be cut off 


from importing tin from abroad. 

“At the present time foreign in- 
terests are draining this nation of 
valuable sources of tin in junk tin 
and the recovery industry is threat- 
ened with destruction because of a 
dearth of material. This bill, if en- 
acted into law, would place an em- 
bargo upon the _ exportation of 
scraps, drosses, or residues, the tin 
content of which is in excess of 10 
per cent, in which the copper content 
does not exceed the tin content. Ex- 
ception is by permit issued by the 
secretary of war.” 


WAR DEPARTMENT PLACES 
FIRST EDUCATIONAL ORDERS 


War department has announced 
award to six manufacturers of the 
first educational orders, and the last 
which will be placed this fiscal year. 

The present session of congress 
has authorized the expenditure of 
an additional $32,500,000 for educa- 
tional orders after July 1 next, but 
the actual appropriation has not 
yet been made. 

American Forge Co. was granted 
an award for 75 mm shell forgings; 
S. A. Woods Machine Co. for ma- 
chining 75 mm shells; Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. for gas masks; 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. for 
new semiautomatic rifles; General 
Electric Co. for searchlights for 
antiaircraft artillery; and R. Hoe 
& Co. for recoil mechanism of the 
antiaircraft guns. All of these 
awards were made without the nor- 
mal requirement of competitive bid- 
ding. 

The war department in announc- 
ing these awards said the orders 
are merely a beginning’ of possibly 
60 or 70 critical items having no 
commercial counterparts and cover- 
ing the field of gas defense, com- 
munications, and fire control equip- 
ment; military airplanes and their 
accessories; small arms, artillery, 
ammunition, and combat vehicles. 


GOVERNMENT IRON, STEEL 
AWARDS TOTAL $510,973 


During the week ended April 22, 
the government purchased $510,- 
973.18 worth of iron, steel and their 
products under the Walsh-Healey 
act, as follows: National Tube Co., 
Washington, $59,580.60; Erie Forge 
Co., Erie, Pa., $59,025; Ceco Steel 
Products Corp., Jersey City, N. J., 
$12,458; Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, $124,012.96; Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., San Francisco, $134,- 
263; Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Washington, $35,490 (estimated); 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., $23,290 (estimat- 
ed); Wire Rope Corp. of America 
Inc., New Haven, Conn., $12,354; 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., $13,- 
380; Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Chicago, $14,257.62; Steel Construc- 
tion Co., Portland, Oreg., $22,862. 
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LAUNCH TRAINING PROGRAMS 
TO MEET LABOR SHORTAGE 


@ ACUTE shortage of skilled labor 
today confronts the various branches 
of America’s rapidly growing aero- 
nautical industry. 

As their factories steadily expand, 
the aircraft builders are finding it 
more difficult to man _ production 
lines. Firms in the Los Angeles 
area alone are said to be requiring 
150 additional men daily. Total 
shop empioyment now approximates 
50,000, compared with 40,000 three 
months ago. 

Necessarily strict are qualifica- 
tions for workers in this industry. 
Reports a large eastern manufac- 
turer: “On some days we interview 
as many as 1200. Of this number it 
is rare that more than 40 are quali- 
fied.” 

Previous experience sometimes 
proves a handicap. One company 
finds the ordinary sheetmetal work- 
er very often lacks the skill and 
precision required for aircraft ma- 
terials. 

Nearly all important airplane 
makers are resorting to their own 
training programs. These include 
apprentice systems, foreman train- 
irfg courses, plant lectures and exten- 
sion classes in engineering schools. 

Air transport companies need 
more well-trained mechanics. Amer- 
ican Airlines recently inaugurated 
an apprentice school to meet its re- 
quirements. 

The scheduled expansion of mili- 


tary aviation will necessitate large- 
scale personnel increases. Army air 
corps plans to train 16,000 me- 
chanics, boost its annual quota of 
cadet flyers to 2000. Allied is the 
project for training 20,000 student 
aviators annually. 

The air corps expansion program 
got underway last week when war- 
plane contracts totaling more than 
$50,000,000 were released follow- 
ing President Roosevelt’s signing the 
$549,000,000 war department supply 
bill. Orders for 571 planes, includ- 
ing four-engined bombers, pursuit, 
interceptor and observation craft, 
went to five builders. This is the 
largest aircraft award in air corps 
history. 


Award Contracts for Parts 


Bids for attack-bombers opened 
by the army ranged from $1,225,000 
for a single ship to $48,951 in lots 
of 1000. The army has awarded 
accessory contracts to: Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., ex- 
haust manifolds and parts, $162,263; 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J., 
drift meters, $129,950; and Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., New York, propellers 
and hubs, $94,627. 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp., Bethpage, L. I., has booked 
two navy department orders, $1,096,- 
476 and $466,367, for airplanes and 
parts. Other recent navy awards: 
B. G. Corp., New York, spark plugs, 
$57,984; and American Brass Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., aircraft tubing, 
$33,134. 

Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, 
has received an order from the 
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Flush-Type Rivets Used in New Bomber 











M@ Now undergoing army tests, this new all-metal Stearman X-100 attack-bomber 

combines high speed and large bomb load capacity. Carrying crew of four, it 

weighs 9 tons. Construction is featured by use of flush-type rivets on all exterior 

surfaces to decrease drag, and wide transparent panels in the nose to improve 
visibility 
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Chinese nationalist government for 
all-metal training planes costing be- 
tween $750,000 and $1,000,000. Roy- 
al Dutch Airlines last week ordered 
a DC-3 21-passenger transport cost- 
ing $120,000 from Douglas Aircraft 
Co. Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 


Contracts will soon be let by 
Northwest Airlines Inc., St. Paul, for 
six Douglas DC3 planes costing 
$720,000; six engines, $73,800; and 
radio equipment, propellers and 
parts, $64,100. Purchase is to be 
partially financed with an RFC loan. 

Howard Aircraft Corp., Chicago, 
proposes to construct a one-story, 
120 x 550-foot plant to cost $150,000. 

Thomas Gassner’ Co. Inc., Phila- 
delphia, builder of metalworking ma- 
chinery for the last 100 years, has 
entered production of aircraft parts. 
Its first order, from Bell Aircraft, 
was for gear boxes. 


Plans for new all-metal transport 
planes are announced by Lockheed 
Aircraft and Douglas Aircraft. Lock- 
heed will build a 13-ton, four-engined, 
28-passenger airliner, Known as the 
“Excalibur”; and a 5*%-ton, twin- 
engined “Electra 16-E.” Douglas in- 
tends to add a new DC-6 four-en- 
gined craft. 


Gray Iron Founders 
Nominate Directors 


@ Gray Iron Founders’ Society Inc. 
will elect directors at its annual 
meeting, May 15, Netherland-Plaza 
hotel, Cincinnati. Nominees are: 


THREE-YEAR TERM (1939-1942) 

Cc. R. CULLING, vice president, Caron- 
delet Foundry Co., St. Louis. 

A. L. KATELMAN, manager, Katel- 
man Foundry & Mfg. Co., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Ss. C. MEFFORD, treasurer, Auburn 
Foundry Inc., Auburn, Ind. 

Cc. J. MILLER, president, Fremont 
Foundry Co., Fremont, O. 

R. D. PHELPS, president, Francis & 
Nygren Foundry Co., Chicago. 

PETER E. RENTSCHLER, president, 
Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co., 
Hamilton, O. 


ONE-YEAR TERM (1939-1940) 


D. A. CULLINAN, president, Western 
Foundry Co., Chicago. 

T. I. CURTIN, president, Waltham 
Foundry Co., Waltham, Mass. 

A. C. DENISON, president, Fulton 
Foundry & Machine Co., Cleveland. 

WILLIAM J. GREDE, president, Liberty 
Foundry Inc., Wauwatosa, Wis 

R, E. KUCHER, vice president, Olympic 
Foundry Co., Seattle. 

HUGH MARTIN, president, Detroit 
Gray Iron Foundry Co., Detroit. 

W. F. MOSSER, §secretary-treasurer, 
W. F. Mosser & Son, Allentown, Pa. 

J. H. POHLMAN, president, Pohlman 
Foundry Co. Ine., Buffalo. 

R. J. REDMOND, secretary-treasurer, 
Buckeye Foundry Co., Cincinnati. 

A. J. RUMELY SR., president, LaPorte 
Foundry Co., LaPorte, Ind. 

W. L. SEELBACH, secretary-treasurer 
Forest City Foundries Co., Cleveland. 

EDGAR SPENCER, treasurer, Phil- 
brick-Booth & Spencer Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 
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A CAST IRON THAT CUTS COSTS 


Copper-Molybdenum iron containing 0.80 — 1.00% 


Especially tough service requirements need not call 
for expensive alloy combinations. Often a less costly, 
but judiciously chosen, material will do the work. 

Such was the case with castings for reservoir dis- 
charge nozzles and lock-gate valves. Physical specifi- 
cations called for 55,000—65,000 p.s.i. tensile strength, 
5,300—6000 lb. transverse strength (12” centers), 220- 
240 Brinell hardness. 

All this plus the ability to withstand the corrosion of 


water containing sulphuric acid from mine drainage. 


PRODUCERS OF MOLYBDENUM BRIQUETTES, 





Clima 
500 Fi 


Copper and 0.30 — .40% Molybdenum met all the re- 
quirements of strength, hardness and acid resistance. 
The lock-gate valves have been in service 2! years 
without noticeable signs of corrosion or erosion. 
Investigation may show where you, too, can apply 
Molybdenum iron to advantage. Our technical book 
“Molybdenum in Cast Iron” which contains wealth of 
practical data, will be sent free on request to interested 


production executives and employees. 


FERRO-MOLYBDENUM, AND CALCIUM MOLYBDATE 
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By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


DETROIT 


@ REVOLUTIONARY changes in 
motor designs are forecast in the 
next few years by experimental 
work now in process hereabouts. 
Power plants for automobiles, air- 
craft and even marine craft are all 
likely to benefit from the improve- 
ments made possible by these new 
designs, some of which have been 
under development for over ten 
years. 

Two factors lately have spurred 
research to the point where com- 
mercial manufacture of some of 
these engines is considered only a 
matter of months. One is the per- 
fection of a new high-octane (100) 
gasoline permitting still higher com- 
pression ratios, and the other is the 
wave of activity in aircraft con- 
struction, in turn occasioned by a 
real or fancied national defense 
problem. 


It is still a little early to give com- 
plete details of these new engines, 
but a sketchy discussion of salient 
points will suggest what is in store. 
One type is a so-called “barrel” en- 
gine and is a combination of the 
radial and in-line principles of con- 
struction with some 2U cylinders in 
the unit. 


Another is designed with an over- 
head crankshaft and inverted pis- 
tons, with smaller crankshafts 
geared or chained to the main shaft 
driving split-sleeve valves somewhat 
similar to those used on the Knight 
engines. With the inverted design, 
lubrication problems are simplified, 
need for crankcase ventilation being 
dissipated, of course, and sleeve 
valves permit higher speeds, more 
positive valve action, more horse- 
power per cubic inch displacement, 
lighter overall weight and other ad- 
vantages. This design is understood 
to have gone into the preliminary 
production phase, with 30 of the en- 
gines scheduled to be built under 
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sponsorship of one of the “big 
three”’. 

The split-sleeve valve principle is 
the feature of a third line of en- 
gines, and has been adapted success- 
fully to in-line engines, aircraft ra- 
dials, diesels, large marine engines 
and other units. The sleeves are 
in the form of half cylinders fitting 
between the block and an inner 
sleeve in which the piston travels. 
Exhaust and inlet ports are opened 
and closed by up and down move- 
ment of the sleeves which are ac- 
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tuated by separate crankshafts 
geared to the main crankshaft, and 
no springs are required in the valve 
operation. 

The latter development has great 
possibilities in the aircraft engine 
field, and one of the large automo- 
bile companies already has taken 
steps leading to eventual manufac- 
ture of such a line of engines. 

Other engine developments _in- 
clude new activity on a small en- 
gine by Ford, the new two-cylinder 
two-cycle engine used in the Cros- 





Artificial Sun and Rain Test Auto Finishes 





M@ Man-made sunshine, developed by a carbon arc lamp, tests the durability of 
car finishes for De Soto in this fadometer used at the Chrysler Corp. engineering 
laboratories. The drum containing the paint panels revolves once every two hours 
to insure uniformity of exposure, while water is sprayed on the panels for 15 min- 


utes of every two-hour period to simulate rainy weather conditions. 


This equip- 


ment is used in conjunction with outdoor paint proving grounds operated by the 
corporation in Florida 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 


ley car unveiled at Indianapolis last 
Friday, new aircraft engines devel- 
oped by Continental Motors Inc., 
and some others which have not yet 
attained much stature. 

Automobile company engineers 
are recognizing the continued trend 
toward higher speeds and higher 
compression ratios, and they realize 
that gradually the limits are being 
reached on satisfactory operation of 
poppet valves. Perhaps as early as 
1941 models the adoption of sleeve- 
valve engines will be at hand. 

Some of these new designs, by the 
way, are ideally adapted to the use 
of welded rolled steel construction 
and it is not at all impossible that 
this type of engine block may be per- 
fected for automotive engines in 
the interests of reducing dead 
weight. Some engineers are of the 
opinion welded rolled steel is easier 
to fabricate than aluminum alloys 
and can be used to build an engine 
that is just as light as an aluminum 
design with equivalent strength. 

At the same time it is likely ni- 
trided steel sleeves for valves on 
this type of engine will be success- 
ful. Work which Ford engineers 
have done in the direction of devel- 
oping thin-gage nitrided steel cyl- 
inder liners, formed from material 
as light as fender stock, is blazing 
a trail for economical manufacture 
of valve sleeves. 

New engine designs usually are 
perfected years in advance of their 
appearance on production models. 
Often their initial appearance in 
service is made secretly in cars en- 
tered in the 500-mile Memorial day 
race at Indianapolis. One of the 
first Ford V-8s was tested in this 
way, and it is reported around De- 
troit that if you could look under 
the hoods of every car in this year’s 
race, you would see some interest- 
ing ideas which later may be intro- 
duced in passenger car engines. 


@ SOME important meetings of ex- 
ecutives in leading motor car di- 
visions have been held here in the 
past two weeks to determine what 
effect earlier reports of plans to in- 
troduce some 1940 models this sum- 
mer may have had on spring sales. 

Consensus was that these reports 
have had a definitely injurious ef- 
fect, and as a result some of the 
pressure has been eased off on new 
model programs and the lid clamped 
down tighter on public and private 
discussions of new models. 

With one or two exceptions, it 
now appears the bulk of 1940 mod- 
els will appear about on schedule, 
or in sufficient time to make initial 
appearances at the New York show- 
ing Oct. 11. Dealers are being dis- 
couraged from making advance 
comment on new models; in fact, 
retail outlets of one leading low- 
price car are telling customers their 
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1940 models will not be available 
until next January. 

First-quarter financial report of 
General Motors Corp. which re- 
vealed a net profit of over $53,000,- 
000, or $1.18 per share on common 
stock, is the best showing the cor- 
poration has made for this period 
since 1929, and could be considered 
one potent reason for putting added 
pressure on sales of 1939 models 
and delaying new models. 

Current war scare and agitation 
over national defense needs are ac- 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1937 1938 1939 
Jan....... 899,186 227,130 353,946 
Feb....... 383,900 202,589 312,141 
March.... 519,022 238,598 389,489 
3 mos. ... 1,302,108 668,346 1,055,576 
April..... SBa,231 238,133 *352,000 
_ ee 540,377 210,183 Sn euhedies 
June ..... 521,153 189,399 
pas 456,909 150,444 
ne sae 405,072 96,936 
ae 175,630 89,623 
a 337,979 215,296 
i re 376,629 390,350 
i ee 347,349 407,016 
Vear..345. 5,016,437 2,655,777 





*Estimated. 


Estimated by Ward’s Reports 


Week ended: 1939 1938+ 
"5 ee 85,980 57,500 
ro OS pean. 87,019 60,975 
en Os ss ccke es 88,050 62,021 
April 22 . 90,280 60,563 
ee eee e 86,640 50,755 


tComparable week. 
Week Ended 


April 29 April 22 
General Motors ...... 35,005 34,405 
eee Gte aa aces 19,325 23,625 
i 5 Ee 21,460 21,480 
as OGD gies 10,850 10,770 





credited in some sources with being 
additional reasons for deferring ac- 
tivity on 1940 models. In the event 
of an emergency, it is likely most of 
the large motor plants would be 
conscripted for war materiel pro- 
duction, and should such an emer- 
gency arise in the next few months, 
it would be better not to have any 
conflict with new model programs. 
Bodies for the small Nash car 
which has been in process of devel- 
opment for the past year will not 
be made by the Seaman body di- 
vision of Nash, but instead will be 
fabricated and assembled by an out- 
side source, probably Briggs. Inas- 
much as production dies as yet have 
not been started, it probably will be 
six months at least before the car 
will be ready for introduction. 
Releases on certain parts for 
Chevrolet May production schedules 
indicate present plans call for 70,- 
000 assemblies. This is somewhat 
below the 90,000 assembled in 


March and the indicated 86,000 as- 
sembled in April, but could be 
moved up this month if retail de- 
mand should justify an increase. 


@ NEWSMEN, suppliers, 200 dis- 
tributors and others were on hand 
Friday at Indianapolis motor speed- 
way for the formal unveiling of the 
new Crosley car, the debut being 
maestroed by promoter Steve Han- 
agan. A few cars, with bodies and 
frames largely handmade by Mur- 
ray Corp. in Detroit were displayed 
and showed some changes from the 
original specifications outlined here 
a year ago. Wheelbase has been 
lengthened to 80 inches, and both 
front and read tread are 40 inches. 
Bodies have both front and rear 
seats, each accommodating two pas- 
sengers. Two hundred distributors 
represented the 25,000 Crosley deal- 
ers who will retail the car. 

Latest figures supplied by Buick 
show domestic retail sales for the 
second ten days of April totaled 
9614 units, or 61 per cent ahead of 
the same period a year ago and also 
a month ago. Volume was the high- 
est in ten years and was accom- 
panied by used car sales of better 
than 14,000 units. 

Hudson has just announced a 
series of eight convertible models 
which are being featured in spring 
colors and in two body types, three- 
passenger coupe and six-passenger 
brougham. Tops fold down into re- 
cesses in the body, upholstery is all 
in colored leather. Eleven body 
colors, nine of the opalescent type, 
are offered. A rather important 
shakeup has been made in Hudson 
personnel, including the resignation 
of sales manager W. R. Tracy as 
announced in STEEL last week. 

Another personnel change in the 
motor industry recently effected is 
the association of Chester C. Cod- 
ding, for 15 years connected with 
various units of Chrysler Corp., 
with Willys-Overland Motors Inc. as 
assistant to the general manager. 
Mr. Codding at one time was asso- 
ciated with the former Maxwell and 
Chalmers automobiles, then with 
the first Chrysler model, and |lat- 
terly as assistant to Byron Foy, 
president of De Soto. 

Commenting on plastics for use 
in automobiles, S. G. Saunders, staff 
officer of Chrysler, stated at a re- 
cent chemical society meeting: “The 
ideal plastic material would have 
the strength and rigidity of alloy 
steel, the ease of forming and shap- 
ing of potter’s clay, the toughness 
of sugar maple, the colors of the 
rainbow, and the finish of ‘superfin- 
ished’ tool steel.” Engineers, he 
stated, still doubt that anything de- 
veloped so far in the organic plas- 
tics field can take the place of steel 
in any of the fundamental or struc- 
tural parts of the automobile. 
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A “QUIZ” FROM THE FRONT OFFICE 


















DIE COST / 


Q Does the cost of die casting dies 
compare favorably with the tooling 
costs of other production processes? 





A Contrary to general opinion, tooling for 
die casting—especially in zinc alloys—is of- 
ten lower in cost than for comparable manu- 
facturing methods. And in most cases one die 
will suffice for the rapid production of sizable 
quantities. 





CASTING ¥ 


Q Can production dollars be saved 
through the castability of the ZINC 


MACHINING ¥ 


Q Does die casting eliminate the 
necessity for costly machining opera- 
tions? 





A, No metal production method can entirely 
eliminate the necessity for machining. But 
the number of operations was reduced 77% 
when the above part was switched to a die 
casting. 40 major machining operations were 
formerly required. Now there are only 9— 
and these are simple and economical. This is 
just one of many cases in which impressive 
machining economies have been reported. 


ASSEMBLING ¥ 


Q Can assembly costs be pared with 
die castings? 








A. This ZINC Alloy Die Casting—an auto- 
mobile radio chassis—was produced in one 
shot. By no other method could such com- 
plexity of design be economically achieved— 
in one piece. The savings in assembly are 
obvious. 

















Although ZINC Alloy Die Casting uf has received wide recognition 
as a low cost production method, the excellent physical characteristics 


Die Casting Alloys? 












of the die castings themselves should not be overlooked. If you are not 
aware of these advantages we suggest that you consult a commercial die 
caster—or write to The New Jersey Zinc Company, 160 Front Street, 
New York. 







{ 

A\ This washing machine wringer frame pre- 
sented difficult casting requirements. Its size 

E (18144”" x-13’”” x 654", the necessity for 





accurately positioned fastening elements, 
sharp detail, smooth surfaces, and thin sec- 
. tions all added up to impressive production 
economies through the unusual castability 
of the ZINC Die Casting Alloys. 


STINGS 


The Research was done, the Alloys were developed, and most Die Castings are specified with 


"HORSE HEAD SPECIAL (..2."2%:..,) ZINC 
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March Exports 
Gain 20 Per Cent 


@ MARCH iron and steel exports, 
excluding scrap, totaled 162,098 
gross tons valued at $12,569,693, an 
increase of 20.3 per cent in volume 
and 28.6 per cent in value compared 
with 134,777 tons valued at $9,772,- 
707 tons in February. In March, 
1938, exports were 188,185 tons 
valued at $13,983,304. 

Exports in the first quarter to- 
taled 431,663 tons valued at $32,- 
556,947, comparable figures for the 
period last year: 621,792 tons valued 
at $41,585,202. The reductions are 
30.6 per cent in quantity and 21.7 
per cent in value. 

Nonalloy plates represented the 
largest amount in March, 27,942 
tons; including 12,950 tons to Kwan- 
tung, 3875 tons to Sweden, 2061 tons 
to the Netherlands and 1946 tons to 
Italy. Nonalloy black steel sheets 
were second, 27,805 tons; 7963 tons 
to Russia, 2875 tons to Canada, 2839 
tons to the United Kingdom, 2268 
tons to Chile and 2199 tons to Mex- 
ico. 

Tin plate accounted for 16,735 
tons; 2069 tons to the Netherlands, 
1893 tons to Brazil, 1765 to French 
Indo-China, 1520 to British Malaya 
and 1461 to the Philippines. 


Canada Heaviest Buyer 


Canada led all markets with 15,- 
200 tons, which included 2875 tons 
of nonalloy black steel sheets, 1971 
tons of structurals and 1413 tons of 
nonalloy hot-rolled strip. Kwan- 
tung ranked second, 13,835 tons; the 
Philippines third, 12,787 tons; and 
Japan fourth, 9745 tons. 

March scrap exports totaled 310,- 
223 tons valued at $4,640,598, larg- 
est this year. February totals were 
222,704 tons valued at $3,345,344; 
March, 1938, 334,742 tons valued at 
$5,530,042. 

Scrap exports for three months, 
758,361 tons valued at $11,337,293, 
were 19.8 per cent in volume and 
29.2 per cent in value under first 
quarter, 1938. Japan took 200,470 
tons, Italy 69,540 tons and Sweden 
9521 tons. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 
Jan. thru 
March Feb. March 
Article 1939 1939 1939 


Pig iron 1,059 4,524 11,908 
Ferromanganese and 

Spiegeleisen 18 9 27 
Other ferroalloys 68 22 193 
Ingots, blooms, etc. : 

Not containing alloy 5,709 10,140 29,215 

Alloy, incl. stainless 408 3,335 4,724 
Steel bars, cold fin. 498 542 2,330 
Bars, iron 58 54 173 
Bars, concrete 2,181 1,378 6,030 
Other steel bars: 

Not containing alloy. 12,702 7,039 26,662 
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March 
Article 1939 
Stainless steel 117 


Alloy, not stainless 993 
ee ee 
Boiler plate .... pace 171 
Other plates, not fab.: 


Not containing alloy. 27,942 

Stainless steel ...... 

Alloy, not stainless. 70 
Skelp iron or steel 714 
Sheets, galv. iron..... 385 
Sheets, galv. steel 7,202 
Sheets, ‘‘black’’ steel: 

Not containing alloy. 27,805 

Stainless steel ...... 76 

Alloy, not stainless. 290 
Sheets, black iron..... 616 
Strip steel, cold-rolled: 

Not containing alloy. 1,436 

Stainless steel ...... 21 

Alloy, not stainless . 23 
Strip steel, hot-rolled: 

Not containing alloy. 2,608 

Stainless steel =aiph Ay: 

Alloy, not stainless. . 2 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin. 16,735 
Terneplate ... AS id 232 
Tanks, except lined... 2,881 
Shapes, not fabricated. 6,522 
Shapes, fabricated..... 3,422 
Plates, fabricated..... 315 
Metal lath... WOH 102 
Frames and sashes 91 
NE on es cae 140 
Ratis, GO ibs. ......... 3/485 
Rails, under 60 lIbs.... 123 
Rails, relaying. . = 686 
Rail fastenings... oY Ta2 
Switches, frogs, crsgs. 302 
Railroad spikes .... 212 
Railr’d bolts, nuts, etc. 213 
Boiler tubes, seamless. . 651 
Boiler tubes, welded... 5 
Pipe: 

Smlis casing, oil-line 5,129 

Do., Welded : ; 274 

Seamless black sees 452 
Pipe fittings: 

Mall. iron screwed 270 

Cast-iron screwed... 175 
Pipe and fittings for: 

Cast-iron pressure... 1,274 

Cast-iron soil ....... 546 
Pipe, welded: 

Black steel Vee ae 

Black wrought iron. . 424 

Galvanized steel . 2,368 

Galv. wrought-iron. . 160 


*All other pipe, fittings 302 
Wire: 


Plain iron or steel... 3,154 
Galvanized ree Fy: 

Barbed ; 3,404 
Woven-wire fencing. ... 364 
Woven-wire screen cloth: 

Insect : ie 39 

ere aibhe 128 
Wire rope and cable... 288 
Wire strand - a 127 
Electric welding rods 147 
Card clothing : ~~ 5 
Other wire re 577 
Wire nails . 1,497 
Horseshoe nails : 87 
Tacks eae Sand 21 
Other nails, staples.... 351 

Bolts, mach. screws 774 
Castings: 

Gray iron (incl. semi- 

steel) ... 309 

Malleable jron... 118 

Steel, not alloy... 57 

Alloy, incl. stainless. 116 


Car wheels, tires, axles: 
+Car wheels and tires 1,094 
tCar axles, no wheels 743 
tCar axles with wheels 587 


Horseshoes and calks 6 
Forgings, n.e.s.: 
Not containing alloy. 666 
Alloy, incl. stainless. 349 
Total 162,098 


Scrap, iron and steel. .310,223 
Scrap, tin plate.. 866 
Tin plate circles, strips, 
cobbles, etc. Prick 437 
Waste-waste tin plate. . 736 


Total scrap . . -312,262 


GRAND TOTAL.... 





Iron ore (gross tons).. 65,890 


134,777 


805 


224,913 


1,079 


431,663 
758, 361 
2,528 


1,765 
2,405 


765,059 


474,360 359,690 1,196,722 


67,213 


*New class. Includes flanged malleable cast- 


iron fittings, expansion 
pipe and fittings. 
+tNew class. 


joints, and 


riveted 


Japan Doubles Imports 
Metalworking Machinery 


@ Japan’s metalworking machinery 
imports from the United States, 
United Kingdom, Germany and 
Switzerland, which supply about 99 
per cent, were valued at $35,540,986 
in 1938, compared with $17,450,440 
in 1937, an increase of 104 per cent, 
according to the machinery division, 
department of commerce, in a cur- 
rent report. Compared with $5,- 
359,707 in 1935 the 1938 total was 
about six and one half times as 
large. 

United States was the principal 
source in 1938, supplying equipment 
valued at $23,811,408. With ship- 
ments at $2,285,000 per month so 
far this year, 1939 may show a high- 
er total. 

In 1934 Germany supplied 44.3 
per cent of Japanese imports in this 
class, the United States 43.7 per 
cent. In 1938 Germany’s share was 
26.6 per cent; United States 67 per 
cent. The machinery division re- 
ports that European conditions may 
allow Germany to export more 
heavily and points out that in 1938 
that country’s machinery exports to 
Japan increased 149 per cent, the 
largest gain of the four leaders. 
Further comparisons: 


1937 ——1938———_ 
Value % Value % 
U.; 6. . $12,151,886 69.6 $23,811,408 67.0 
Germany 3,788,825 21.7 9,437,737 26.6 
Unit. King. 776,178 4.5 1,516,555 4.3 
Switzerland 733,551 4.2 775,286 wun 
Total... .$17,450,440 $35,540, 986 


Machinery Exports Up 
17 Per Cent in March 


@ March industrial machinery ex- 
ports were valued at $29,594,195, or 
17 per cent more than in March, 
1938, according to the machinery di- 
vision, department of commerce. 

Power-driven metalworking ma- 
chinery reached a record at $12,057,- 
012, a gain of 45 per cent over $8,- 
297,396 in March, 1938. Continued 
large shipments to Russia, Japan 
and the United Kingdom and sharp- 
ly increased exports to France ac- 
counted for the increase, over 80 
per cent going to these four coun- 
tries. 

Power generating equipment, ex- 
cept electric and automotive, repre- 
sented $2,099,629 in value, 40 per 
cent gain over March, 1938. Due to 
large increase in petroleum well 
and refining equipment exports, the 
mining, well and pumping equip- 
ment group made a slight gain, 
from $6,147,255 in March last year 
to $6,259,655 in the month this year. 

Construction and conveying ma- 
chinery exports declined 32 per cent 
from March, last year, with value of 
$1,827,541, compared with $2,669,622. 
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New Steel Uses 
In Safety Liner 


@ UNIQUE and extensive uses of 
steel—for fireproofing and decora- 
tion—are incorporated in the PAN- 
AMA, first liner placed in service 
under the new safety specifications 
of the bureau of marine inspection 
and navigation. 

The ship, one of three 10,000- 
gross ton vessels for the Panama 
Railway Steamship Co.’s service be- 
tween New York and the Canal Zone, 
required 4500 tons of steel. It was 
designed by George G. Sharp, New 
York naval architect, with Raymond 
Loewy, industrial designer, collab- 
orating in decorations and _ finish- 
ings, and was built by Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. at the Fore River yards, 
Quincy, Mass., where two sister 
ships, the ANCON and CRISTOBAL, are 
nearing completion. 


Liner has capacity for 202 pas- 
sengers, in addition to crew, and 
each of its 70 cabins is equipped 
with private bath. Overall length is 
493% feet; molded beam, 64 feet; 
depth from promenade deck, 46 feet, 
9 inches. Net tonnage is 5925; to- 
tal deadweight tonnage, 6800. 

All partitions are asbestos-core 
steel panels. Ten transverse water- 
tight bulkheads divide the vessel 
into 11 compartments with local sub- 
divisions in machinery spaces. Any 
three of these compartments, it is 
said, may be pierced simultaneously 
without affecting the ship’s ability 
to stay afloat. 

Furniture is steel, aluminum al- 


loys and other noninflammable ma- 
terials, with sponge rubber and fire- 
proofed fabrics in upholstery. Vene- 
tian blinds in cabins are steel. Con- 
trols for a modern fire detection 
system and extinguishers are cen- 
tralized in a special station. 

Simple, unified and modern ef- 
fects are achieved in decorative 
treatment. Windows are grouped 
into panels; steel structural beams 
are accented or subdued, according 
to effect desired. 

Ship is decorated throughout in 
pastel shades, with stainless steel, 
aluminum alloys and plastics effec- 
tively used. 


MEETINGS 


INSTITUTE PROGRAM LISTS 
FOUR TECHNICAL PAPERS 


@ PROGRAM for the forty-eighth 
general meeting of the American 
Iron and Steel institute, Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel, New York, May 25, in- 


cludes morning session, an _ infor- 
mal luncheon, an afternoon tech- 
nical session, and a banquet. As in 


recent years, attendance at all meet- 
ings will be restricted to members. 

T. M. Girdler, chairman, Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, and president 
of the institute, will preside at the 
morning session and will deliver the 
opening address. Other speakers at 
this session will be B. F. Fairless, 
president, United States Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh; and Arthur’ Roeder, 
chairman, Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp., Denver. 

Charles M. White, vice president, 
Republic Steel, Cleveland, will pre- 





@ Stainless steel, aluminum, glass and synthetics contribute to a simple, modern 

style in the fire-proof liner, the PANAMA, first to be built under the new safety 

specifications adopted by the bureau of marine inspection and navigation fol- 
lowing the MORRO CASTLE and MOHAWEK disasters 
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side at the technical session. Papers 
and their authors: “Metallurgy and 
Technique of Welding,” by Isaac 
Harter, executive vice president, 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., New 
York; “Problems in the Manufac- 
ture and Use of Steel in the United 
States,” by James E. Lose, vice 
president, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; “Problems in the 
Manufacture and Use of Steel in 
Great Britain,” by James Hender- 
son, deputy chairman, Appleby- 
Frodingham Steel Co. Ltd., London; 
and “Training of a Metallurgist,” 
by Bradley Stoughton, dean of en- 
gineering, Lehigh university, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC CHAPTERS 
OF A.S.M. TO MEET MAY 19 


New York, New Jersey, Penn 
State, York, Lehigh Valley, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore chapters of 
the American Society for Metals will 
conduct a Middle Atlantic group 
meeting at the Manufacturers and 
Bankers club, Philadelphia, May 19. 

Dr. Edgar C. Bain, assistant to 
vice president, United States Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, will address a 
morning technical session. Phila- 
delphia Electric Co. will entertain 
at lunch at the club, the speakers to 
be William F. James, president, 
Philadelphia chamber of commerce, 
and George E. Whitwell, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, Philadelphia 
Electric Co. 

Afternoon will be spent in visiting 
the plant of the Alan Wood Steel 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa., and a tour 
of Valley Forge. W. H. Eisenman, 
national secretary, American So- 
ciety for Metals, Cleveland, will be 
toastmaster at the dinner; the prin- 
cipal speaker, Dr. John R. Hart, 
rector, Valley Forge Memorial chap- 
el. 


A.S.T.M. ARRANGING PROGRAM 
FOR ITS ANNUAL MEETING 


Among important technical fea- 
tures of the forty-second anrual 
meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials at Chalfonte-Had.- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., June 
26-30, will be discussions on effect of 
subatmospheric temperatures’ on 
properties of metals, fatigue of met- 
als, radiography and quantitative 
spectrochemical anaiysis. 

Demand has been growing in 
many industries for materials hav- 
ing properties suitable for use at 
low temperatures, including oil re- 
fineries, aircraft, railroads, and vari- 
ous chemical processes involving re- 
frigeration. A roundtable on this 
subject will provide means for gath- 
ering available knowledge. 

The fifth exhibit of testing appa- 
ratus and related equipment will be 
conducted during the five days of 
the meeting, a number of manufdc- 
turers having engaged space. 














Tool Builders Base Confidence in 


Future on Peace-Time Activities 


@ DESPITE the current mild decline 
in the general business index, gen- 
eral tone of the thirty-seventh spring 
convention of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ association, at the 
Edgewater Beach hotel, Chicago, 
April 24-25, was far more hopeful 
than that of the corresponding meet- 
ings in recent years. The conven- 
tion was attended by top executives 
of a large proportion of the 135 tool 
building companies constituting the 
association. 

Current conditions and the outlook 
for the reasonably immediate fu- 
ture—as described and analyzed by 
those who addressed the meeting 
this year—are such as to inspire 
definite confidence among machine 
tool builders, not only in the overall 
business outlook for 1939 but also 
as to the strength of the economic 
and engineering foundation upon 
which the industry now rests. 


Deplore War Hysteria 


It should be stated that this spirit 
of confidence has in no way been in- 
spired by the war hysteria sweep- 
ing over Europe. This state of af- 
fairs is deeply deplored by Amer- 
ican machine tool builders. While 
clearly understanding the impor- 
tance of their industry in connec- 
tion with preparations for adequate 
national defense of America, they 
are pinning their faith in the future 


on the wide opportunities presented 
by peacetime industrial activities in 
the United States and Canada, and 
not on any munitions activities gen- 
erated by any foreign wars—either 
declared or undeclared. 

Wendell E. Whipp, president, 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, 
O., and president of the Tool Build- 
ers’ association, crystallized the spir- 
it of the convention when he cap- 
tioned his opening address “Change 
Brings Opportunity.” Drastic and 
rapid revisions in design of such 
things as railway equipment, auto- 
mobiles, and aircraft, said Mr. 
Whipp, have meant that to make 
possible the production of these 
things the building of machine tools 
has had to become “America’s fast- 
est moving industry.” 

The charge sometimes made, that 
there is not enough research in the 
machine tool industry, can, accord- 
ing to Mr. Whipp, be refuted by 
pointing out that research as prac 
ticed by machine tool builders goes 
on in the shop and in customers’ 
plants, rather than in the detached 
laboratories which are common to- 
day in many other industries. 

While he deplores the taxes and 
undue _ governmental regulation 
which continue to discourage the 
re-equipping and expansion of estab- 
lished manufacturing enterprises 
and the establishment of new com- 





Amplifier Carries Guides’ Story to Visitors 
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@ Portable amplifiers carried by guides showing visitors through Caterpillar 
Ttactor Co.'s plant at Peoria, Ill., make explanations audible to all listeners. The 


company considers this an important step in its public relations program 





panies which ordinarily would re- 
quire large numbers of production 
machines, Mr. Whipp sees definite 
signs of waning of fallacious public 
and legislative reasoning. As one 
of the encouraging instances along 
this line, he cited the case of a well- 
known hosiery mill, the manage- 
ment of which recently has been 
urged by the workers therein to in- 
stall new and better production 
equipment. 

An interesting exposition of the 
real trade conditions in South 
America, as far as American indus- 
try is concerned, was made by John 
Abbink, president and general man- 
ager, Business Publishers’ Interna- 
tional Corp. Mr. Abbink, who has 
just returned from an _ extensive 
trade investigation trip to South 
America, said: “Hysteria about for- 
eign trade has distorted the real con- 
ditions south of the Rio Grande. De- 
spite the quantities of crocodile tears 
being shed over the situation by 
some of the popular columnists, we 
still hold a dominant position in 
South American trade.” 


Outlook in South America 


As far as the machine tool in- 
dustry is concerned, Mr. Abbink 
pointed out that while opportunities 
for the sale of machines for pro- 
duction purposes in South America 
are very slim and will be for many 
years to come, there is an excel- 
lent opportunity there for the sale 
of high grade machinery for servic- 
ing and repair purposes. Due to 
the tremendous distances from 
which mechanical equipment and 
repair parts thereof must be shipped 
to reach points in South America, 
railway, aircraft, and automotive 
parts, etc., ordinarily purchased, are 
made in service and repair shops. 
As a result, some of the largest and 
finest shops of this kind anywhere 
in the world are located in South 
America. 


Another speaker who painted an 
interesting and rather rosy picture 
of trade opportunities for American 
machine tool builders beyond the 
borders of the United States, was 
Russell T. Kelley, president, Rus- 
sell T. Kelley Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
and director of the Canadian cham- 
ber of commerce. Mr. Kelley, ad- 
dressing a luncheon meeting, used 
as his text Elbert Hubbard’s maxim: 
“You get business from your friends 
—not from your enemies. There- 
fore have as many friends and as 
few enemies as possible.” 


Inasmuch as the highly desirable 
condition of friendship already does 
exist to a high degree between 
Canada and the United States; in 
view of the wealth and relative pros- 
perity of Canada; in view of the rap- 
id industrial development in that 
country and the low cost of selling 
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machinery there; Mr. Kelley’s ad- 
vice to American machine tool build- 
ers is: “Go after machine tool 
business in Canada and go after it 
now!” He urged that executives of 
machine tool companies make it a 
point to see Canadian machine tool 
dealers frequently, rather than try- 
ing to carry on all the business by 
mail as has been common practice 
in the past. 


J. Y. Scott, vice president, Van 
Norman Machine Tool Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., spoke on the subject 
of “Profit Engineering.” Inasmuch 
as profit policy is bound to be at 
the root of any industrial enter- 
prise, a synthetic character known 
as the “profit engineer” has just 
been created in connection with a 
national industrial advertising cam- 
paign. This character, said Mr. 
Scott, may be working for a ma- 
chine tool builder or he may be 
working for a customer or prospect. 
He may be a treasurer; he may be 
a sales manager; he may be a fac- 
tory man; he may be an investment 
broker or banker. 


If properly informed, he will be 
a powerful factor toward promot- 
ing the purchase of new industrial 
machinery—if not, he is very like- 
ly to “stymie” plans for re-equip- 
ment, especially in directors’ meet- 
ings. Therefore, Mr. Scott urged 





that machine tool builders should in 
one way or another “profit moti- 
vate” all their selling efforts, to 
the end that every prospect shall 
become a properly informed “profit 
engineer.” 

In his paper on “Industrial Edu- 
cation,” Everard Stubbs, factory 
manager, Fellows Gear Shaper Co., 
Springfield, Vt., outlined in consid- 
erable detail his conception of what 
he characterized as “industrial train- 
ing for the world of tomorrow.” He 
pointed out that because of the in- 
creasing demands being made on 
the machine tool industry for ma- 
chines which in one way or another 
are “special” to suit the customers’ 
individual requirements, a great deal 
of work in machine tool plants must 
now be done without jigs and fix- 
tures. This calls for an unusually 
large number of mechanics in the 
shop with the skill and versatility 
which in the past has been com- 
mon only in the toolroom. 

Most boys today, said Mr. Stubbs, 
are definitely ‘“‘machinery conscious” 
because they literally have been 
brought up in intimate association 
with radios, automobiles and other 
things mechanical. With such de- 
sirable raw material to work with, 
Mr. Stubbs believes that skilled, 
versatile mechanics can be developed 
rapidly by the simple expedient of 





Giant Steel Caissons Barged, Floated 75 Miles 


@ Two steel caissons, 66 x 120 feet, 
50 feet high, have been placed 150 
feet deep in Puget Sound at Tacoma, 
Wash., as pier foundations for the 
Narrows bridge, world’s third long- 
est suspension span. Steel was 
erected on barges at Seattle by Pa- 
cific Car & Foundry Co., towed 25 
miles through Lake Washington 
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canal to Lake Washington Ship- 
yards, where watertight timber floor 
and sides were placed. Towed back 
25 miles to Todd Shipyards Corp.’s 
dock, they were launched, floated 25 
miles to the bridge site, and sunk. 
Illustration shows barge, 79 feet 
wide, with 825-ton steel caisson, 
traversing an 80-foot canal lock. 


shifting the more able young men 
about in the shop from job to job 

a procedure which also serves to 
stimulate the ambition of men who 
may be in danger of going to seed 
on any one job. “Thus,” said Mr. 
Stubbs, “foremen and _ superinten- 
dents of shops are now the ‘faculty’ 
of what may well be called Amer- 
ica’s greatest industrial school.” 

Mrs. Frida F. Selbert, Secretary of 
the association, Cleveland, and wide- 
ly recognized for her work as an 
economist in the capital goods indus- 
try, presented a significant paper 
covering “The Outlook for the Ma- 
chine Tool Industry.” At the begin- 
ning Mrs. Selbert advocated April or 
May as a far better time to get the 
“long view” of business, than the 
year end so commonly chosen as the 
time for such observations. 


1939 Will Better 1938 


While there has been too much de- 
pendence during recent months on 
foreign business, this condition has 
been due fully as much to failure of 
private capital to be invested as it 
should be in American industry, as 
it has been to abnormal conditions 
abroad. Incidentally, national de- 
fense requirements are nowhere 
near as important to the machine 
tool industry as the general public 
has been led to believe. 

This year’s average business for 
machine too] builders should, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Selbert’s conclusions, be 
well above that of 1938. How far 
above, she believes, depends to no 
small degree upon effective promo- 
tion of the profit idea in machine 
tool selling. Mrs. Selbert’s talk, 
which was illustrated by graphical 
charts, was discussed by Ralph E. 
Flanders, president, Jones & Lam- 
son Machine Co., Springfield, Vt. Mr. 
Flanders said that to support the 
present wage scales, workmen in 
America must be provided with 
more and better tools, “a conviction 
which should make us all better 
salesmen.” 

The final paper at the convention 
was something of an innovation for 
one of these association meetings 
being primarily of an engineering 
and production character. This pa- 
per, entitled “Airplane Engines of 
the Future,” was by J. Carlton Ward 
Jr., general manager, Pratt & Whit- 
ney division, United Aircraft Corp., 
Hartford, Conn. It proved to be of 
keen interest to the machine tool 
builders—revealing as it did the im- 
portant role which their machines 
are playing in aircraft engine pro- 
duction and the great possibilities 
for them which lie ahead in this rel- 
atively new and precedent-breaking 
industry. 

Implying that an industry which 
does not hesitate to smash up a $50,- 
000 hand-built model engine in tests, 

(Please turn to Page 46) 
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@ STEEL recently addressed this question 
to a number of heads of typical size com- 
panies in the metalworking field: ‘What 
are you doing to influence the man-in-the- 
street in your community to a greater re- 
alization that more jobs and greater se- 
curity can be created for the average in- 
dividual through a national policy of en- 
couraging the investment of more capital 
in industry?” 

None of the companies that replied is 
doing any such public educational work 
directly. A few of them are familiar 
with, and endorse educational work such 
as that of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. One stated he is co-op- 
erating actively in such effort, but is not 
doing anything of a direct nature. 

Industrial leaders continue singularly 
lax in this matter of public relations. That 
they are keenly concerned about the prob- 
lems that confront the country, and have 
definite ideas as to how the march toward 
greater security and a better plane of liv- 
ing conditions can be resumed, is well at- 
tested by the large amount of discussion 
they devote to this subject. The trouble 
is that they usually do their talking with 
others of like mind, or in meetings at- 
tended by other executives who think in 
much the same terms as they do. 


Should Spread Message of Business 


Needs Among People of Community 


If men who attend meetings of this kind 
would go to the trouble, on returning to 
their home towns, of telling their fellow 
citizens, through their local newspapers, or 
before local gatherings, what went on at 
those meetings, the average citizen would 
become more aware that what industry 
wants is what the country needs—namely, 
more business, more employment and 
greater public purchasing power. 


There is little doubt that we as a nation 





Businessmen Falter in Public Relations 


will eventually find our way out of our 
present troubles. This will come when the 
majority of voters understand clearly just 
what must be done to make life enjoyable 
and secure. Much progress already has 
been made in this direction and the pop- 
ular feeling toward business is one of 
greater friendliness. Political officehold- 
ers no longer are strafing business. Con- 
gress, though fumbling in the matter of 
initiating correctives, refuses to legislate 
further business “reforms’’. Recent polls, 
for example, reveal that the average voter 
regards the Wagner act as unfair, so that 
its eventual revision is assured. 


Industrial Leaders Can Hasten 


Progress by Localizing Problems 


Such progress could be hastened mate- 
rially if industrial leaders made it their 
business to see that the man-in-the-street 
knows what will make business “go”’. 
They can do a lot along this line by culti- 
vating the newspapermen in their com- 
munities and encouraging them to publish 
details as to how national policies, or other 
factors that can be influenced by the pub- 
lic, affect the fortunes of the particular 
community through their effects on busi- 
ness. If the people knew just what causes 
are responsible for reduced employment or 
number of working hours, they would 
know more specifically what to favor and 
what to oppose when casting their votes. 
And legislators would have a better under- 
standing as to what was wanted by their 
constituents. 

It is not enough for an industrial execu- 
tive to run his business efficiently these 
days. It is also his responsibility to in- 
form the people in his community as to 
what sort of help he needs in order to pro- 
vide more employment and contribute in 
maximum degree to the general welfare of 
his neighbors. 
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Activity Index Reverses 
Recent Downward Tendency 


@ REFLECTING gains in automobile production, elec- 
tric power consumption and revenue freight carloadings 
in the week ended April 22, STEEL’s index of activity 
reversed the downward tendency of the preceding four 
weeks. Index now stands at 90.4, a gain of 0.7 point over 
the previous week. Current activity level recorded by 
the index remains substantially above the 70.8 registered 
in the comparable week last year. However, compari- 
son with the peak last year of 100.7, recorded in the 
week ended Dec. 10, indicates industrial activity has de- 
clined 10.3 per cent in the past few months. 


Uncertainties in the European situation and disap- 





pointing domestic factors, such as lower steel operations 
and a slowing down in commercial and industrial build- 
ing, has intensified corporate management’s caution in 


making forward commitments. Of particular concern 
is the scarcity of private capital financing and corpo- 
rate investments in equipment, at a time when a taper- 
ing off in government pump-priming expenditures ap- 
proaches. 

Steelmaking operations eased 1 point to 50.5 per cent 
of capacity in the week ended April 22 to record the 
fifth consecutive weekly decline. Indications are for 
still lower level operations in the week ended April 29. 
Excluding the holiday week ended Dec. 31, the present 
national steel rate is the lowest since the week ended 
Oct. 8. However, a year ago the steel operations were 
below the current level at 32 per cent. 

Aided by increased production at Plymouth and Dodge 
plants, automobile output advanced for the third conse- 
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aig | WAN |FEB | MAR | APR] MAY | JUNE | JULY] AUG [SEPT | OCT [NOV/DEC [JAN |FEB | MAR | APR |MAY| JUNE [JULY] AUG. Sta OCT | Ov | DEC 
| 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 1938 1939 a. 
STEEL’S indea activity. gained 0.7 point to 9 i en ed 
Week ending 1939 =: 1938 Mo. Data 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
Se 90.7 70.9 Jan.. 91.1 73.3 102.9 85.9 742 58.8 48.6 54.6 69.1 87.6 104.1 
ee ae 2: ° 713 Fem....... 90.8 71.1 106.8 843 820 73.9 48.2 55.3 75.5 99.2 111.2 
Ra 911 71.9 March..... 926 712 114.4 88.7 83.1 78.9 44.5 54.2 80.4 98.6 114.0 
I See 89.3 70.3 PS. are os 70.8 116.6 100.8 85.0 83.6 52.4 52.8 $1.0 101.7 122.5 
I “eae 91.5 70.1 MEE 34 uk 67.4 121.7 101.8 81.8 83.7 63.5 54.8 78.6 101.2 122.9 
eS 92.7 70.8 ee 63.4 109.9 100.3 77.4 80.6 70.3 51.4 72.1 95.8 120.3 
Mar. 18....... 93.3 71.3 July 66.2 110.4 100.1 75.3 63.7 77.1 47.1 67.3 79.9 115.2 
Mar. 25....... 93.2 72.4 "See 68.7 110.0 97.1 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 67.4 85.4 116.9 
a es 92.2 72.0 Sep 72.5 96.8 86.7 69.7 56.9 68.0 46.5 64.3 83.7 110.8 
a ee 90.0 71.3 Oct. 83.6 98.1 94.8 77.0 56.4 63,1 48.4 59.2 78.8 107.1 
April 15....... 89.7 71.4 Nov 95.9 84.1 106.4 88.1 549 52.8 47.5 54.4 71.0 92.2 
"2 pa 90.4 70.8 Dec 95.1 74.7 107.6 88.2 58.9 54.0 46.2 51.3 64.3 78.3 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


cutive week to 90,280 units in the week ended April 22, location, the bulk of the increase in failures in March 
compared with 88,050 in the preceding week and 60,563 over February appeared to be in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
units in the same week last year. However, the in- Kansas City and San Francisco Federal Reserve districts. 


crease in automobile output the past few weeks has PRODUCTION UNCHANGED DURING MARCH 4 


been below seasonal expectations, reflecting the less than : : : i 
sedsonal pick-up in retail sales and resultant excessive Volume of industrial production showed little change 
deniers’ stacks. in March, according to the Federal Reserve board’s sea- ‘ 
Revenue freight carloadings recorded a better than S0Mally adjusted index which remained unchanged from t 
seasonal gain to 558,706 cars in the week ended April 22 8 " og 4 oe of — Pw Sad Po the board's spi 
and compare favorably with the 523,767 cars loaded in ape at 79.9. ame — on “wed the rst quarter segs 
the same week last year. Electric power consumption of 99% Compared with 101 in the final period last year. Man- : 
2,199,002,000 kilowatt-hours during the week ended April ufacturing production in April has been maintained at 
a gpeen about the same rate as in March, but mineral production 


22 more than regained the loss in the preceding week : : : - 
and remains well above the 1,951,456,000 kilowatt-hours ¢clined reflecting the sharp reduction in output of 
bituminous coal. 


consumed in the same week a year ago. 
FAILURES INCREASE IN MARCH FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT ORDERS GAIN 


Commercial failures increased in March to 1123, with The Foundry Equipment Manufacturers association 
liabilities of $17,915,000. Failures during March compare Teports foundry equipment orders for March set a new 4 
with 963 disasters in February, with liabilities of $12,- Peak this year and were the best since October, 1937. i 
788,000, and were only 3.8 per cent under the 1167 failures Net orders for March were indexed at 146.6, against 135.3 
recorded in March, 1938, with liabilities of $40,325,000. in February and 114.6 in March of last year. Shipments 
As compared with February, there were substantial in- also rose, lifting the index last month to 128.1, from the 
creases in all classifications of business enterprise, but February level of 112.2. A year ago shipments were 
the reduction from March, 1938, was chiefly in the man- indexed at 99.4. Unfilled orders climbed to an index 
ufacturing division. Divided according to geographical figure of 193.6 during March from 175.1 in February. 
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Steelworks Electric Power Freight Car 
Operating Rate Output Loadings Weekly Auto 
Per Cent Million KWH Thousands of Cars Output 
Week ending 1939 1938 1932 1929 1939 1938 1932 1929 1939 1938 1932 1929 1939 1938 1932 1929 








Jan. 7 515 260 250 840 2169 2,139 1,619 1.042 331 79 me 6 76.685 54,084 30,755 75,000 
Jan. 14....... 582.0 209.0 260 82.0 2,269 2,115 1,602 1,734 587 580 572 914 86,925 65,735 31,416 95,000 
Oo’ : Sees 515 305 27.0 83.0 2,289 2,108 1,598 1,737 690 570 562 932 90,205 65,418 29,365 105,000 
Jan. 28....... 515 3380 285 84.0 2,292 2,098 1,588 1,717 594 553 560 926 89,200 59,365 28,950 115,000 
DOO. Ginesccs 53.0 31.0 285 85.0 2,287 2,082 1,588 1,728 577 564 575 947 79,410 51,443 27,110 116,000 
ee > Bee 54.0 30.0 27.0 86.0 2,268 2,052 1578 1,726 -» 580 543 562 956 84,500 57,810 29,320 116,000 
Feb. 18 55.0 31.0 25.0 88.0 2,249 2,059 1,545 1,718 580 536 572 958 79,860 59,100 30,410 116,500 
Feb. 25....... 55.0 305 25.0 83.0 2,226 2,031 1512 1,699 561 512 636 907 75,660 56,977 30,150 116,500 
Mar. 56.0 295 25.0 89.5 2,244 2,036 1,519 1,707 599 553 560 977 £«°78,705 54,440 31,390 116,500 
le) ee 565 300 255 945 2,238 2,015 1,538 1,703 592 557 575 946 84,095 57,438 31,110 116,500 
Mar. 18 56.5 32.0 24.5 94.5 2,225 2,018 1,537 1,687 594 540 585 958 86,725 57,558 30,5 117,000 
BROT. Mess secne 55.5 35.0 28.0 945 2,199 1,975 1,514 1683 605 573 561 961 £89,400 56,800 32,892 117,500 
BBE. Aveccess 545 36.0 23.0 95.0 1,210 1,979 1,480 1,680 604 523 545 967 85,980 57,500 25,756 120,000 A 
Apr. 8 53.5 320 220 955 2,173 1990 1465 1663 535 522 545 956 87,019 60,975 35,390 138,417 
Apr. 15 $15 320 220 960 2,171 1,958 1,480 1,697 548 538 567 972 88,050 62,021 35,778 140,822 
Apr. 22 505 325 230 980 2,199 1,951 1,469 1,709 558 52 562 1,004 90,280 60,563 30,672 140,290 
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Much is being said about increased activity in the build- 
ing trades. In the realization that there is great need for 


more and better housing, 


various governmental agencies 


have been and are busying themselves to stimulate building— 
directly through initiation of projects, also indirectly through 
easing of credit to private builders. 

As an experienced interpreter of what the building 


situation is and can be, and what it means in terms of em- 
ployment, STEEL presents Marshall Adams, merchandising 
consultant, Cincinnati and New York. Mr. Adams was for 
many years advertising and sales promotion manager of 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., and of American Radiator 
Co. As managing director of the Producers’ Council, he 
recently organized and directed a _ successful nation-wide 
campaign to promote building. 

Mr. Adams says: “Many of our towns and cities need 
thorough rebuilding. Many are poorly planned. Many have 
blighted areas—large areas which for considerations of 
decency and health—to say nothing of beauty—should not 


be allowed to exist as they are.” 


@ INCREASE in construction of 
residential units in 1939 over 1938, 
will provide jobs for 425,000 men 
for a year, including construction 
at the job, fabrication in factories, 
and production of raw materials 
in mine, mill and forest. This in- 
crease in construction, and the at- 
tendant re-employment, is the re- 
sult of three forces that should be 
analyzed when considering’ the 
problem of re-employment in the 
construction industry. 

The first of these forces is neces- 
sity. There are many and varied 
estimates of the need that exists 
for new homes and new dwelling 
units. Few of them mean anything 
to the average man, but all of us 
know that there are fires, tornados, 
and also disintegration that comes 
with age and wear and tear. These 
things have been going on at 
their usual rate in the last ten 
years, while new construction has 
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been going on at a reduced rate. 
Hence there is a tremendous poten- 
tial of employment in the need for 
new and renovated structures. 
Probably the strongest of these 
forces for re-employment in the 
building industry is the favorable 
financing situation. Never in the 
history of this country has it been 
as easy to finance new construction 
and remodeling, nor have money 
rates been so low and terms So easy. 
Under provisions of the National 
housing act and under arrange- 
ments made independently by finan- 
cial institutions, money for repairs 
is available almost everywhere at 
a time payment rate approximately 
two-thirds the rate of other days. 
With a down payment as low as 
ten per cent the transaction may be 
financed over a period of at least 
three years, and in some cases five. 
Thousands of banks have learned 
that the “small man” with a good 


th -EMPLOYMENT 


credit rating and ability to pay is 
to be trusted to meet obligations 
of this kind, and that losses under 
these modern provisions are lower 
than when larger down payments 
and shorter terms were in vogue. 
They have also learned that these 
provisions are an aid to the renting 
of the money of which they have 
so much and which they are so 
anxious to put to work. 


In the new construction field 
there have been similar reductions 
of rates, extension and easing of 
terms. Those who several years 
ago said that the 80 per cent 
amortizing mortgage was econom- 
ically unsound are now making 90 
per cent loans. They are finding 
that even with the simplest of 
credit investigations before making 
the loan, these mortgages are 
probably the most profitable invest- 
ments in their portfolios. 


“Package” Home A Factor 


The third force that is bringing 
about an increase in_ residential 
construction is the “package” home 
or residential unit recently devel- 
oped by designers and engineers. 
There is no more comparison be- 
tween the modern house or apart- 
ment and those of 20 years ago, 
than there is between automobiles 
of these two periods. Better ap- 
pearance; more efficient use of 
space; provisions assuring comfort, 
health and convenience; better 
equipment and lower operating and 
maintenance cost; are among many 
recent advantages. 

With these three powerful forces 
in operation the question naturally 
arises: “Why doesn’t construction 
in the residential field increase more 
rapidly and to a greater extent?” 
Here is the simple answer. There 
is very little comprehensive mer- 
chandising behind either the idea 
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or the product. This becomes 
acutely evident when you compare 
what little there is, with mer- 
chandising behind such commodi- 
ties as automobiles, travel, enter- 
tainment, and various appliances— 
all of which are being sold to the 
same people who might build, buy 
or modernize a home. 

It has cost other industries mil- 
lions to create a situation similar 
to that now existing in the residen- 
tial field: Namely, an actual need; 
easier and cheaper financing; and 
a superior product. The building 
industry as a unit did not spend 
the money to create this situation 
and is not spending the money to 
capitalize on it because there is 
no such thing as a building indus- 
try. There are pieces of a building 
industry such as product trade asso- 
ciations; labor unions; contractors’ 
and builders’ organizations; dealer 
and wholesaler groups; organiza- 
tions of real estate people; and 
units composed of financial institu- 
tions. But there is no building in- 
dustry and perhaps there never 
will be. At least there will not be 
until a community of interest is 
developed which will overshadow 
the present conflicts of interest be- 
tween the various groups which 
might reasonably be expected to 
unite in some kind of organization, 
behind some kind of program. 


Suppliers Cannot Promote Housing 


There is, however, one partly or- 
ganized group that might be called 
an industry under the common 
definition which is: “A group that 
manufactures and sells something.” 
This group is composed of builders 
who manufacture and sell complete 
houses. They are the only ones 
now in a position to merchandise 
the finished product to the con- 
sumer. They provide the plans, as- 
semble the products, fabricate the 
houses and conduct the sales ac- 
tivity necessary to sell them. Their 
activities are, however, confined to 
their own individual localities. 

The fact that there is no national 
building industry is not strange to 
one who has examined the situa- 
tion. Only a few builders are or- 
ganized even on a forum basis. 
National activities of trade associa- 
tions are confined to products 
which in most cases represent only 
a small part of a complete house. 

Certain groups, led by lumber 
interests and some manufacturers 
who can furnish a sizable portion 
of the products going into a com- 
plete house, are carrying on mer- 
chandising activities in connection 
with complete homes. They are 


making but little impression on the 
whole market, however. 

A prevalent idea is that national 
manufacturers of building mate- 
rials and equipment should catch 
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the vision and merchandise to the 
public the idea of home ownership 
—in other words the completed 
product. The reason why they have 
not done this becomes obvious when 
the facts are examined. 

In the first place there are no 
large national manufacturers in a 
position to furnish all materials and 
equipment for a complete home. 
Even if there were, the fact still 
remains that at least half of the 
selling price of a house is repre- 
sented in land cost, labor on the 
job, selling cost and profit. Even 
in the case of a complete wooden 
structure, parts like windows, doors 
and millwork have different sources 
other than those of the raw lum- 
ber, while the bath, kitchen and 
heating equipment comes from 
without that industry. 

Furthermore, among large manu- 
facturers of building material and 
equipment there are few if any 
whose interests are primarily in the 
building field. In the case of one 
of the largest manufacturers of 
building material, nearly 70 per 
cent of sales are in the industrial 
field. In the case of one of the larg- 
est manufacturers of equipment for 
buildings, total sales of material in 
this field represent only about 35 
per cent of its business. Attention 
that these manufacturers give to 
the building field naturally is only 
in proportion to their sales pos- 
sibilities in it. 

To make a long story short, the 
present practical approach to creat- 
ing re-employment by increasing 
construction and remodeling in the 
building field should begin by 
recognizing the essentially local 
nature of the building industry. 
This has possibilities of develop- 
ment while other situations are 
evolving. Initiative for building 
comes primarily from a person or 
group of persons wishing to mod- 


ernize; build and occupy; build and 
sell; or build and rent a building. 
The only others whose interests are 
definitely affected are other citizens 
of the community in which the in- 
itiative is taken. Therefore the 
group behind which it seems most 
practical to mobilize in a move to 
create jobs in the building field, is 
that included in a town, city or 
a trading area. 

Many of our towns and cities 
need thorough rebuilding. Many 
are poorly planned. Many have 
“blighted areas”—large areas which 
for considerations’ of decency 
and health—to say nothing of 
beauty—should not be allowed to ex- 
ist as they are. But most important 
of all is the overall interest of 
residents of the community. The 
clearing up of such situations will 
benefit everyone through the tre- 
mendous local turnover of dollars 
incidental to buildings and remodel- 
ing activities. 


Many Jobs Can Be Created 


It has been reported that in one 
city of about 450,000 there are 
78,000 persons more or less de- 
pendent on the building industry. 
If this city were faced with the 
possibility of attracting a factory 
that would employ 5000 people, the 
chamber of commerce, luncheon 
clubs, newspapers and banks would 
all co-operate in going after it. 
But this same city has no organized 
program for keeping workers in its 
“building factory” busy. 

Everyone is familiar with the 
“Clean Up—Paint Up” campaigns 
inaugurated several years ago, par- 
ticularly in small towns. Few are 
familiar with the fact however that 
these same campaigns were put on 
in at least 7000 towns in 1938. While 
there is little comparison between 
a “Paint Up—Clean Up” campaign 
and a “Rebuilding Program” for a 
town or city, they have demon- 
strated that once educational work 
has been done and benefits of a 
community activity have been felt, 
it takes comparatively little push 
to keep it going. Communities build 
parks, libraries, municipal build- 
ings. Why not rebuild themselves? 

Since there is no existing na- 
tional leadership of an _ industry 
character in these matters, it re- 
mains for each individual com- 
munity to consider its own employ- 
ment problem and the possible ef- 
fect of a “Rebuilding Program” on 
it and upon its general prosperity. 
While it is unlikely that there will 
be any national movement in this 
connection, it is very likely that 
any community actively exploring 
the subject will receive the active 
support and co-operation of those 
national factors which are loosely 
spoken of as composing the non- 
existent building industry. 
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This 40-ton gantry crane is 

primed with zinc-dust zinc- 

oxide paint and finished with 
aluminum 


@ MILLIONS of dollars are spent 
annually for maintenance of metal 
buildings and outdoor metal struc- 
tures. Zinc-dust paints have shown 
definite economy when used on 
such applications. These paints are 
formulated with metallic zinc 
powder, a gray pigment distilled in 
furnaces specially designed and op- 
erated for its production. This 
powder weighs 58.81 pounds per 
solid gallon and is in so fine a state 
of subdivision that 99 per cent of 
standard zinc dust, No. 22, will pass 
through a 325-mesh screen. 
Desirable applications include gal- 
vanized iron, steel and zinc sheet, 
shop coating of structural steel and 
iron, protection of smokestacks and 
hot surfaces in general, as primers 


Abstracted from material for a booklet 
to be published jointly by New Jersey 
Zine Co., New York, and paint manu- 
facturers. 


For Improved Maintenance 


of Metal Surfaces 


Due to a galvanic action similar to that exerted 

by zinc galvanizing, zinc-dust paints deter rust 

formation. Their excellent distensibility, great 

adherence and high hiding power make them 

valuable as a protecting finish for all iron and 
steel surfaces 


under aluminum and other types of 
finishing paints, and in combination 
with aluminum where the sheen of 
aluminum and the rust inhibitive 
properties of zinc dust produce an 
excellent one-coat job. 

Zinc galvanizing actually pre- 
vents rust formation due to the 
galvanic action it exerts. This same 
characteristic of zine in galvaniz- 
ing is present in some degree in con- 
nection with zinc-dust paint. 

The excellent plastic properties of 
zine dust paint film after exposure 
for one year is demonstrated in ac- 
companying illustrations where A 
shows a cut in paint film typical of 
that in a plastic material, and B 













plastic material. 


shows paint film molded back into 
place and the cut practically healed. 
This shows how zinc dust paints re- 
tain their distensible properties. 
Properly formulated, zinc dust paint 
film has slight chalking tendencies, 
drives to a firm film that holds its 
color, is not “tacky” and therefore 
sheds dirt well, and does not check 
or crack even after prolonged ex- 
posure. 

These paints have excellent hid- 
ing power and high spreading rates. 
One coat obscures a background of 
any color with an attractive battle- 
ship-gray finish, Considerable 
amounts of other pigments may be 
added without materially affecting 





Above, A shows cut typical of that in a 


B shows paint film molded 
back into place and cut practicaliy healed. 
Both after one-year’s exposure. Left, Rail- 
way Express Agency, one of world’s largest 
fleet owners, has standardized on zinc-dust 
paint to prime the galvanized steel outsides, 
insides, tops and understructures of its more 
than 10,000 delivery trucks 
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the hiding power. They have a 
high spreading rate, one gallon cov- 
ering 800 square feet or more. 

Properly prepared zinc-dust 
paints may be applied by brush or 
spray methods. Their nontoxic na- 
ture particularly commends them 
for spray application. 

A proper protective paint for gal- 
vanized iron and steel surfaces re- 
quires the coating be distensible 
and to retain this property over 
long periods of exposure to weather- 
ing. Also, it must adhere uniform- 
ly and firmly to the galvanized sur- 
face. Zinc dust paints meet these 
requirements well, especially due to 
the affinity between the zinc dust 
and the zinc surface of the gal- 
vanized base material. 

Primers for iron and steel sur- 
faces particularly must be efficient 
rust inhibitors if low maintenance 
is to result. Exposure tests with 
zinc dust paints have resulted in 
thorough demonstration of the ex- 
cellence of zinc dust paints for this 
application. 

In addition, surfaces allowed to 
weather for an inordinately long pe- 
riod of time require only moderate 
preparation and cleaning for re- 
painting. Where most protective 
paints, under’ such _ conditions, 
would require extensive chipping, 
scratch brushing and other prepara- 
tion before repainting, the zinc-dust 
coat requires practically no mechan- 
ical preparation over that of mere- 
ly cleaning the surface. 


Ideal For Shop Coating 


As a shop coat for structural and 
other iron and steel work, zinc-dust 
paints appear particularly ideal. 
Often the shop coat of paint is 
called upon to protect the surfaces 
of steel for long periods of time, up 
to two years in many instances. 
During this time, the paint must ex- 
hibit not only high exposure to 
weathering but great abrasive re- 
sistance. Also it must protect bared 
metal from corrosion if the surface 
becomes abraded. 

Then when finish painting is done, 
the shop coat must serve as an ef- 
fective primer and anchor for the 
succeeding coats. Actually, quali- 
ties of the shop coat directly deter- 
mine the life and durability of the 
entire finish. So its importance is 
tremendous. 

Interest is growing rapidly in use 
of zinc-dust paints for shop coating 
purposes. Both the 80 per cent zinc 
dust, 20 per cent zinc oxide as well 
as the 50 per cent zine dust, 30 per 
cent iron oxide, 20 per cent zinc 


Zinc-dust aluminum paint on rolling 

grilles in San Antonio, Tex., is exposed 

to both weathering and abrasion. Photo 

courtesy Kinnear Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, O. 
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oxide paints lend themselves to 
shop coat formulations. 

In a series of tests on three I- 
beams to compare protective prop- 
erties, red lead was found to give a 
value of 12 months; iron oxide, zinc 
oxide 19 months; and zinc dust, iron 
oxide, zinc oxide gave more than 24 
months. This was the time that 
elapsed before extensive scratch 
brushing was indicated as being 
necessary before repainting. 


Forms Galvanized Coating 


Zinc dust incorporated in the 
softer, heat resistant types of quick- 
drying resin vehicles, particularly 
those of the alkyd variety, provide 
a particularly adherent and protec- 
tive coating for hot surfaces. Where 
some vehicles disintegrate causing 
embrittlement of the paint and sub- 
sequent flaking, zinc-dust paints 
tend to maintain their distensibility 
for a long period of time. In fact, 
after exposure to heat has disinte- 
grated the vehicle, zinc dust con- 
tinues to adhere firmly to the orig- 
inal metal due to the fact that under 
these elevated temperatures the 
zinc dust actually forms a galvan- 
ized coating. 

Zinc-dust paints appear a most 
satisfactory primer for aluminum 
paints and other types of finishing 
coats. Zinc-dust paint is sufficient- 
ly flexible to contract and expand 
with the metal as well as to afford 
excellent anchorage to subsequent 
coats. 

While aluminum paint is used as 
a finish coat for metals essentially 
because of the sheen it imparts to 
the finished job, it is recognized 
that it does not have particularly 
good rust inhibitive properties. Alu- 
minum is recommended for appli- 
cation over a good rust inhibitive 
primer. Characteristics of zine dust 
paints appear particularly suitable 
for a primer under aluminum fin- 
ish paints, whether on sheet steel, 
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Zinc-dust paint is widely used in elec- 
tric power line equipment 


black iron or galvanized surfaces. 
When zinc-dust paints are used on 
building structures, it sometimes is 
desirable to color the paint to meet 
different appearance requirements. 
Since metallic zinc dust possesses 
exceptionally high hiding power but 
low tinting strength, zinc-dust 
paints can be tinted with addition 
of only a small amount of colored 
pigment in a wide range of attrac- 
tive colors, as well as black, while 
retaining the metal protective fea- 
tures of both the zine dust and zinc 
oxide. Such colored zinc-dust paints 
may be used as self-primer two-coat 
systems, thereby attaining all the 
desirable properties of zinc, paint 
or as a one-coat job to obtain both 
the desired color effect and the rust 
inhibitive properties combined. 
Such paints are excellent from 
(Please turn to Page 78) 
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Open-Hearth Bottoms 


New bottom shows no expansion during heating- 


up time and break-in periods. 


Savings in in- 


stallation cost and furnace time total 48.4 per 
cent compared with recent installations of con- 


STEELMAKING 





ventional type. During one week, makes 19 heats 


averaging 8 hours, 45 minutes from tap to tap 
and 15.43 gross tons per hour 


By ALEX M. MORTON 
Superintendent Construction 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


Monessen, Pa. 


@ AT PITTSBURGH STEEL, a 
more refractory bottom has been 
installed to provide complete drain- 
age of non-ferrous as well as fer- 
rous metals and slag from the 
hearth, thereby reducing the possi- 
bilities of injurious bottom boils as 
well as installation cost compared 
with a conventional bottom. Such 
a bottom was installed in No. 5 
open hearth furnace, lit Dec. 9, 
1938. It completed its run April 8, 
1939. 

The brick subhearth on this fur 
nace was constructed as an inverted 
semielliptical arch that conformed 
to the general lines of the conven- 
tional bottom, with a drop of 6 
inches from end slopes to the tap 
hole and 2 inches from front to 
back. The magnesite working 
hearth was 2 inches thick on banks 
and bottom. Tap hole was construc- 
ted as its bottom conformed to sur- 
face of brick in the subhearth. This 
permits complete drainage. 

Subhearth consists of a 3-inch 
layer of insulation followed by 12% 
inches of clay brick, a 9-inch soldier 
course of chrome brick, and a 9-inch 
soldier course of chrome-magnesite 
brick. Both the chrome and chrome- 
magnesite brick are of bonded ring 
construction with a dipped and 
rubbed joint. Base for the finished 
contour of the bottom was cut out 
in the clay brick, 18 inches below 
the finished line to allow for the 
two rings of basic brick. All brick 
used was standard 3-inch series, laid 
in special chrome cement. No al- 

Abstracted from paper presented at 


Open Hearth and Blast.Furnace confer- 
ence, Cleveland, April 26-28. 
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Table I 


Heating up with wood fire ..... 
Heating up with gas on ... 
Total time heating up .... 
Burning in grain magnesite ..... 


Total elapsed time from cold furnace to charge... 


35 hrs. 30 mins. 
18 hrs. 45 mins. 





“54 hrs. 15 mins. 
48 hrs. 30 mins. 





102 hrs. 45 mins. 





lowance was made for expansion in 
any part of the hearth. 

Elapsed time for heating up and 
burning in of hearth is shown in 
Table I. 

During the heating-up time and 





Table II 
Per Cent 
Silicon oe pa Sai 6 ie ae 
Ferrous Oxide ea Sy sighs Doe 
Peeene Semeee os bb ke ae aE 
Aluminum Oxide .. > BS 
Calcium Oxide Cee es Sak 1.10 
Magnesium Oxide aes’ : . 77.64 





burning-in periods, absolutely no ex- 
pansion could be detected in any 
part of the hearth. 

Material used in burning-in the 
bottom included 26,000 pounds of 
86-per cent magnesite and 3675 
pounds of 14-per cent bar-mill scale 
for the bottom, with 26,000 pounds 
of magnesite for the banks. 

Both magnesite and mill scale 
were ground together in a dry pan 


so all the first shot passed through 
No. 20 mesh, and subsequent shots 
averaged approximately 40 per cent 
fines. It was planned to cover the 
bottom and banks with this mixture 
to an even depth of 2 inches. How- 
ever, during the heating-up period, 
the brick ribs on the front and back 
banks spalled, leaving little purchase 
for the first shot of magnesite 
which slipped further down on the 
banks than was intended. After re- 
peated attempts at building up the 
banks, it was decided to go ahead on 
the bottom and to make up the 
banks with part of the first heat 
in the furnace. This procedure 
proved successful and an additional 
26,000 pounds of magnesite, as 
shown above, was used for this 
work. 

Cores taken from the back bank 
and bottom during the burning-in 
period appeared when cold to be 
somewhat lacking in bond compared 
with samples taken from bottoms 
in the past, which incorporated a 
large percentage of low melting 


(Please turn to Page 77) 





Table OI 


Total number of heats. 


Average gross tons per heat. eae Re ea 


Total tonnage for run (gross tons) .. 
Gross tons per hour, tap to tap 


Gross tons per 1000 square feet of hearth area... 


Yield, per cent 
, | Hot metal, per cent . 
Charge { Scrap, per cent 


Average time per heat, bottom del ay no. fen. , ¢: 
B.T.U. per gross ton of ingots, using producer gas i 


2.7 min 
. .4,140,000 
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NY HANS Control and typical pressure 
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chart. Notice how accurately 
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the pressure was maintained 


throughout the day. 
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Hagan Open-Hearth Furnace 


Pressure Control paid for itself 


in 65 days 


HERE can you make a better investment 

than that? Or earn a quicker return on your 
money? If you need this control and are not using 
it, you’re paying for it over and over again 
through increased production costs. 

Hagan Automatic Furnace Pressure Control 
was installed on an open-hearth furnace in a large 
steel mill in the Pittsburgh district. Tonnage was 
increased approximately 5% per hour due to more 
even operation. Savings in fuel alone amounted 
to more than $13 a day. At this rate the equipment 
would pay for itself in 65 days and in a short time 
pay for all installation costs. Uniform furnace 
pressure day in and day out helped assure uni- 
form quality steel—at reduced costs. Similar re- 
sults are being obtained from Hagan Control 
installations in numerous other mills. 

Hagan also makes dependable, accurate con- 
trol for soaking pits, slab and billet heating fur- 
naces and any other application where the con- 
trol of furnace pressure, fuel-air ratio and volume 
are important problems. Our engineers will wel- 
come an opportunity to look over your mill and 
make recommendations that will lead to lower 


production costs. Write or call. 


HAGAN CORPORATION 
300 Ross Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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INCREASES TONNAGE 


! 


Base Confidence on 
Peace-Time Activities 
(Concluded from Page 35) 


will not hesitate to purchase expen- 
sive machine tools suited to handle 
its difficult and exacting machining 
operations, Mr. Ward—with the help 
of motion pictures and slides—went 
into detail on these operations. Cut- 
ting speeds of 700 to 800 feet per 
minute are common on duralumin 
parts, 200 feet per minute being em- 
ployed successfully on harder mate- 
rials. Grinding limits within 0.0002- 
inch and machining limits within 
0.0005-inch are demanded on many 
of the parts. 

No finer aircraft engines are being 
built anywhere in the world today, 
said Mr. Ward, than are being man- 
ufactured right here in the United 
States. European experts are flock- 
ing over here to find out how it is 
done. Quality of American engines 
is due to a great extent to the fact 
that accurate fit and complete inter- 
changeability of parts is made pos- 
sible—without any hand finishing 
and fitting—-by the latest develop- 
ments in the American machine tool 
industry. 

Other speakers during the conven- 
tion included: Tell Berna, general 
manager of the association, Cleve- 
land, who in the absence of B. P. 
Graves, director of design, Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L., 
also read the latter’s paper on “Elec- 
trical Motor and Control Applica- 
tion to Machine Tools;” T. Heberton 
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Doan, president, Foote-Burt Co., 
Cleveland; L. W. Scott Alter, presi- 
dent, American Too] Works Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Walter W. Tangeman, vice 
president, Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati; William E. 
Kelly, president, Machinery and Al- 
lied Products institute, Chicago; and 
Charles J. Stilwell, newly elected 
president, Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland. 


Industrial Architecture 
Joins Beauty, Efficiency 


@ Industrial Architecture of Albert 
Kahn Inc., by George Nelson; cloth, 
176 pages, 9 x 12 inches; 200 illus- 
trations, diagrams and floor plans; 
published by Architectural Book 
Publishing Co. Inc., New York; sup- 
plied by Sree., Cleveland, for $6; 
in Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, 
London S W. 1. 


Factory building of the last cen- 
tury has become industrial architec- 
ture today. This has resulted from 
higher aesthetic standards and also 
from fundamental changes within 
the factory itself. 

This volume presents some 60 
case histories, the basic problem of 
each stated in brief and simple 
terms and text and illustrations pre- 
senting the solution. Many details 
evolved by Albert Kahn Inc. are 
shown, how to decrease construction 
costs while increasing the efficiency 
of buildings. Emphasis is placed 
on the fact that it is possible to con- 
struct an attractive and skillfully 








planned factory at no greater cost 
than an unattractive, inefficient one. 

The volume is of interest to the 
architect, the engineer and the in- 
dustrialist, showing how architec- 
tural beauty and efficient planning 
are combined. The illustrations are 
of the highest class and the entire 
format is attractive. A cross sec- 
tion of industrial architecture is pre- 
sented, full of suggestions to those 
interested in construction. 


Issues Code For 
Overhead Track Systems 


@ Monorail Manufacturers associa- 
tion, 165 Broadway, New York, has 
published a leaflet, “Specifications 
For Overhead System”, which cov- 
ers the following: Extent of work 
(referring to contract), track, sus- 
pension fittings, manually operated 
trolleys or carriers, switches, cranes 
and transfer bridges, track openers 
or lift-out links, electrification, col- 
lector wheel or shoes, electric hoists, 
electric hoist and travel carriages, 
wiring and guarantee. The electric 
hoist section complies with specifi- 
cations issued by the Electric Hoist 
Manufacturers association. Copies 
may be had by request. 


Novel Storage For Ropes 


@ How W. T. Walsh Equipment Co., 
Cleveland, simplified handling its 
stock of wire ropes is described in 
a recent issue of The Yellow Strand, 
house organ of the Broderick & Bas- 
com Rope Co., St. Louis. As shown 
in the accompanying illustration, a 
specially constructed storage rack 
permits tiering of reels in such man- 
ner that each is in position to per- 
mit cutting of desired lengths of 
rope with a minimum of effort on 
the part of the operator. 

A simple arrangement of a small 
overhead crane equipped with chain 
block makes lifting and lowering of 
reels a light task. A railed pit, for- 
merly used for automobile service 
work, adjoins the rack and provides 
additional storage space for four 
good sized reels. 

Among the advantages effected 
by this novel arrangement are the 
following: Rope may be cut with- 
out danger of kinking; each reel can 
be handled without disturbing any 
other reel; floor space is conserved 
and greater all-around neatness and 
efficiency are attained. Rack frames 
are painted in barber-pole stripes, 
which lends a colorful and attractive 
touch to the storage department. 


This arrangement of- wire rope stock 

may suggest possibilities to others 

with similar storage handling prob- 

lems. Crane and chain block do the 
heavy lifting 
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| Solve a Tough Problem 
and Save Money 

By Preventing Oil Drip 











Removing waste lubricant from steel sheets is a costly nuisance. You 
won't have this problem if you change over to NON-FLUID OIL. 
Drip-less and waste-less—NON-FLUID OIL stays in bearings until en- 


tirely consumed. 


Its use oh overhead bearings particularly—and on bearings generally not 
only protects metal from oil showers, but saves money. NON-FLUID 


OIL lasts longer and needs less frequent application. 


Used successfully in leading Steel and Iron Mills. Send for testing sample 
today—prepaid—NO CHARGE! 
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MODERN STEEL MILL LUBRICANT 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
WAREHOUSES : Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Flat Belt Ratings 


Horsepower ratings for oak tanned, flat leather 
belting officially adopted by American Leather 
Belting association, Dec. 8, 1938, are presented 
here. Tables include factors to cover atmospheric 
conditions, type of service, kind of pulley material 





association to fill a long felt need 


By L. H. SKOUGOR attempting to use any theoretical result. It will be noted that the 

: shortcuts or computations. It was horsepower transmitted per inch of 

Research Engineer a surprising thing that many of the width increases with the speed of 
American Leather Belting existent formulas and theories con- the belt. 

Association cerning these variables were found With the work in Table I com- 

eae Snel to be inaccurate when _ checked pleted, it was necessary to establish 

against actual measurements. The a factor to compensate for the vari- 

figures in this table do not repre- ables introduced, such as changing 

Peers a : sent peak load ratings, but are based the effective area. These same 

@ UNIVERSALLY recognized and on proper tensions and factors of — tests therefore were run with vary- 

authoritative data on flat leather -<afety Thus, when corrected ing pulley diameters and center-to- 

belt capacities has been established through the factors in Tables II and _ center distances resulting in the cor- 

by the American Leather Belting  y17 4 properly designed drive will rection factors shown in Table II. 





for this important information. 
In the past, the user and pur- 
chaser of flat leather belts has been 










Table I. Horsepower Per Inch of Width 


Ralph Jones on most up-to-date and 


modern equipment. All variables aa Wien Waite IV 
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left entirely on his own in design: eit speed SINGLE PLY DOUBLE PLY TRIPLE PLY 
ing belting for his individual appli- Feet *11/64” *13/64” *18/64”  *20/64”  *23/64” *30/64” *36/64” 
cations. Few millmen have had the Per Min. Medium Heavy Light Medium Heavy Medium Heavy 
time and facilities to segregate 600 1.1 2 15 1.8 y Re) 25 2.8 
from the numerous possible sources 800 1.4 1.7 2.0 2.4 2.9 3.3 3.6 
what could be considered a reliable nen _ o 2.6 3.1 3.6 4.1 4.5 
and yet economical basis for leather 1400 os . a pd es ‘2 » 
belt ratings. Existent information 1600 28 33 10 49 56 ef e 
in many instances was at some dis- 1800 32 37 45 54 6.2 73 30 
agreement as to what constituted 2000 3.5 41 4.9 6.0 6.9 81 89 
good belting practice. Theories set 2200 3.9 4.5 5.4 6.6 7.6 8.8 9.7 
forth by older sources of informa- 2400 4.2 4.9 5.9 7.1 8.2 9.5 10.4 
tion in many cases have been re ao = 4 4 = e 103 140 
iv ecstekin. = a 3000 52 5.9 72 87 — 100 116 © 128 
Ceied aeer tables now wake it 0 5.4 6.3 7.6 9.2 10.6 12.3 13.5 
possible for the designer and pur- 3400 5.7 6.6 79 97 112 129 14.2 
chaser to set up his own specifica- 3600 5.9 6.9 8.3 10.1 11.7 13.4 14.8 
tions rather than segregate them 3800 6.2 7.1 8.7 10.5 12.2 14.0 15.4 
from a number of recommendations. 4000 6.4 7.4 9.0 10.9 12.6 14.5 16.0 
American Leather Belting associa- 4200 6.7 7.7 9.3 11.3 13.0 15.0 16.5 
tion tables are based on the per- 4400 6.9 7.9 9.6 11.7 13.4 15.4 16.9 
formance of modern and up-to-date 4600 71 8.1 9.8 12.0 13.8 15.8 17.4 
a be 7 : 4800 7.2 8.3 10.1 12.3 14.1 16.2 17.8 
velting. ‘They are hot Sesed on one = 5000 7.4 8.4 103 125 143 165 182 
particular authority’s theory but are 5200 75 86 105 128 146 168 185 
a correlation of scientifically meas- 5400 7.6 8.7 10.6 129 148 171 188 
ured tests and field data. 5600 7.7 8.8 10.9 13.1 15.0 17.3 19.0 
Table I lists horsepower trans- 5800 at 8.9 10.9 13.2 bio Fe | 1t5 19.2 
mission capacities for belts 1 inch 6000 wa 7.8 8.9 10.9 13.2 15.2 17.6 19.3 
in width at a varying speed, with s 2 ow me 3” 5" 6” 8” 12’ 20 94” 
! the same given large-size pulley 283 8” Wide 
throughout the tests. The tests 35€ Belts ; ‘ : : oe 
were run at Cornell University by 5° 5 8" 7” 8 10 14 24 30 


Wide These are the minimum allowable pulleys for the above thickness belts. 


were measured carefully rather than For Belt Speeds over 6000 feet per minute, consult a leather belting manufacturer. 
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Diam. Center Distance in Feet— —— 
Small Up to 4’ 6’ 8’ 10’ 12 
Pulley, Tight Side Tight Side Tight Side Tight Side Tight Side 
Inches Above Below Above Below Above Below Above Below Above Below 
3 45 45> 46 47 AT 48 AT ~~ .A9 4ea't ao 
4 ae, ae 54 59D Lae | 56  .59 ty pele 
5 59 ~=«é«sDSD 60 62 62 + .64 63 .66 63 + .68 
6 62 «62 63 65 65 .68 66 .70 Ge. ai 
8 66 66 67 69 Se: de by: a 71 .76 
10 68  =.68 70 71 Ys ee of fC cOd.. Viet 
12 ie ee 72 74 A: Sie ¢ oh -cke 76 ©3681 
15 to ato 74 76 0. 39 ke .78 84 
18 7 ey 2) 76 78 ay: Bagge. 8 8 19 §=6@.84 80 86 
24 <¢ foment ic! 79 81 81 84 ae Bt 83 89 
30 ae: cae 81 82 82 + .86 84 #889 ee ~ a. 
36 80 ~=.80 82 .84 a Be oo. 20 56... 2 


Table II. Correction Factor for Center Distance and Small Pulley Diameter 


15’ 20’ 





25’ and Over 


Tight Side Tight Side Tight Side 
Above Below Above Below Above Below 
ae 48 £54 48 OO 
08 .63 oO9 .65 09 .66 
.65 .70 .66 - .72 .66 .74 
68 .74 69 .76 .70 .78 
sta .78 to 80 74 82 
A bs 81 .76 83 By 85 
see. . 2 de (9 §6©—688 
80 3.86 81 89 82 91 
82 89 83 91 84 93 
85 92 86 94 87 .96 
87 94 88 26 89 98 

88 95 89 98 90 1.00 


Consider gravity idler and pivoted motor drives with tight side of the belt next to the pivot point as having 25 foot 
centers. For pivot base drives where tight side of the beltis away from the pivot point, do not use these tables but 
consult a Leather Belting manufacturer. 





These tests also were run through 
measurements rather than using 
any theoretical formulas or short 
a practical yet scientific series of 
cuts. It will be noted that when 
gravity idlers and pivoted motor 
bases are used it was found that 
the factor for center line distances 
of 25 feet and over can be substi- 
tuted for the effect of controlled 
tensions in pivoted bases and in- 
creased affective area of the gravity 
idler. 

By setting up Tables II and III as 
correction factors, a more concise 
and flexible table is the result. The 
requirements of various industries 
often introduce adverse conditions 
that must be taken into considera- 
tion. These values cannot be ex- 
tracted from factors as represented 
in a laboratory test. 

It is necessary to belt a drive for 
the peak loads that will be encount- 


ered. The nameplate rating of a 
motor is not always a true indica- 
tion of the peak loads that may 
be met. Correct overload capacity 
and torque characteristics of vari- 
ous motors are not always available 
to the millman. To insure against 
under-belting and premature belt 
failure, overload ratings of the mo- 
tor, atmospheric conditions, service, 
etc., must be brought into the cal- 
culation to assure satisfactory belt 
performance. It is fully realized 
that conditions may exist in isolated 
cases which may not be covered by 
these tables. Exceptions must be 
made in those instances. 


It is important that in no instance 
should a belt rating be taken from 
any one table without using the 
proper correction factors from the 
other two tables to compensate for 
the individual conditions surround- 
ing the particular application. 


Example No. 1 

Problem: Select belt for follow- 
ing drive: Motor, 10 horsepower, 
line start, induction type; pulley 6 
inches diameter x 6% inches face, 
fiber; compressor, started automati 
cally against pressure; pulley 30 
inches diameter x 6% inches face; 
conditions, tight side of belt below, 
pulleys 6 feet center to center, cen- 
ter line approximately horizontal, 
important refrigeration service, nor- 
mal atmospheric conditions. 

Selection of factors: Belt speed 
6 x 3.14 x 1750/12 2750 feet per 
minute; from Table I, light double 
belt suited for 6-inch diameter pul- 
ley; from Table I, light double belt 


will transmit 6.7 horsepower per 


inch of width at 2750 feet per min- 


ute; from Table II, factor for cen- 


ter distance and small pulley diam- 
eter is 0.65; from Table III, atmos- 
(Please turn to Page 77) 





Table IV. Thickness Specifications for 
Flat Leather Belting 


Table III. Service Correction Factors 


Approved and Adopted by 








Angle of 


Center Line 


Horizontal to 60 deg. from horiz’l 1.0 
60 to 75 deg. from horizontal... .9 
75 to 90 deg. from horizontal... .8 


Heavy, 
13/15” Average 


Atmospheric Clean, scheduled maintenance.. 1.2 
PN ec asec es ub ne eae ele ke 1.0 Medium, Single Ply, 
Condition oo A ls, a ee 11/64” Average 


Single Ply, 








Light, Double, 








Ply 








rel-cage motors, shunt wound 
D. C. motors, and single cylin- 
der gasoline engines ......... 8 


Pulley Material Fiber on motor and small — 12 Ait A. apasies iid 
Cast iron or steel £0 18/64” Average 
Medium, Double Ply, 
20/64” Average 
Temporary or intermittent...... 12 ees — = 
Service BINT re eh ee in vs a es 1.0 ay y tone ely ly, 
Important or continuous ....... 8 - ’ : 
Light, steady load such as: 
Steam engines, steam turbines, 
Diesel engines, and multi-cyl- *Medium, Triple Ply, 
inder gasoline engines ..... 1.0 30/64” Average 
*Heavy, Triple Ply, 
Jerky loads, reciprocating ma- 34/64” Average 
chines such as: : 
Peak Loads Normal starting torque squir- 


“All thicknesses in this table are 
average thickness in inches, and 
should be determined by measuring 
20 coils and dividing this total by 
the number of coils measured. In 
rolls of belting containing less than 
20 coils, the average thickness 
should be determined by measuring 
all the coils in the roll. Allowable 
tolerances for all thicknesses plus 
or minus 1/64th-inch from above 
averages.” 


Uniformity: No point in single 
belting shall be more than 3/64” 
thicker or more than 2/64” thinner 
than the average thickness. With 
doubles, the tolerances shall be 2/64” 
thicker or thinner than the average. 

















Shock and reversing loads, full 
voltage start such as: 

Wound rotor (slip ring) mo- 

tors, synchronous motors ..... 








*Triple Ply: These 


not apply. 


are averages for general usage. Most 
triple ply belts are usually constructed for particular 
drive conditions. 
Ply Belts do 
Manufacturer 
6 thickness and construction of 3 Ply Belts 


for specific 


Tolerances for Single and Double 
Consult a Leather Belting 
information concerning 
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IN WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS AND CONTROL 







EXTRA STRENGTH AT NO EXTRA COST IN WEST- 
INGHOUSE MOTORS... Extra electric strength in Tuffernell 



















Insulation, extra mechanical strength in rigid one piece frames. 


Ball or sleeve bearings free from lubrication grief. 















} 
DIAMOND POINTED JAW 
WITH EXTENDED BLADE con- 
fines arc to noncurrent carrying 
areas. ..eliminates burning and 
beading. Saves dressing down, 
saves maintenance. Ask to see { 
it demonstrated. 
WESTINGHOUSE SAFETY SWITCH 
HIGH SPEED MOTOR EFFICIENCY FOR SLOW SPEED 
MACHINES .. . Now you can get the horsepower you want 
ALL NECESSARY CONTROL at the rpm. of the driven machine. Saves cost of separate 
AND PROTECTION IN ONE aaa 
mechanical units... simplifies installation, saves maintenance 
EASILY INSTALLED PACK- 
of belts, pulleys, sprockets or chain. 
AGE...The Westinghouse Com- } 
bination Linestarter ... Costs less } 
to install . . . saves wiring, conduit, 
labor... simplifies inspection. 
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WESTINGHOUSE COMBINATION LINESTARTER 


Westinghouse 
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... AND GETS MODERN, COMPACT 
ASSEMBLY OF MOTOR AND CONTROL 


A manufacturer in Pennsylvania planned to re- 
vamp his production to eliminate lifting and hand- 
ling of parts — ironing out the wrinkles in the 
production line. Lineshafts were centered in the 
building and to hook these straightening machines 
to the lineshafts meant added expense. 

Westinghouse gearmotors and Combination 
Linestarter control solved the problem... at one 
third of this estimated expense. Each machine is 
individually driven and controlled, and located 
independent of any other drive. 

Note the simplicity and compactness of the 
gearmotor application. It delivers the required 
horsepower at slow speed with 98% of the effi- 
ciency the motor would have at standard speed. 

Note, too, how pushbutton start and stop is at 
the operator’s finger tips—how in one _ unit, 
mounted on the machine the Combination Line- 
starter provides fuseless circuit protection, under- 
voltage protection, motor running protection and 


magnetic starter. 


COMBINATION 
LINE STARTER 


S 
% > 0% 
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CN 
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Let Westinghouse help you modernize your motor 
and control the economical way. There is a 
Westinghouse electrical wholesaler, motor dealer, 
industrial agent or district office in all principal 
cities, ready to give you the benefit of Westing- 
house research, engineering, and application. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J-90149 
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Steel Engineers Inspect New Coke 


Plant, Blast Furnace in Detroit 


@ INSPECTION of the blast fur- 
naces and coke plant of the Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, was made 
April 19 by the Detroit section of 
the Association of Iron and Steel 
Engineers, in company with mem- 
bers of the association from other 
districts and members of the East- 
ern and Western States Blast Fur- 
nace and Coke Oven associations. 


Technical details of these new 
plants were outlined at an evening 
meeting following the inspection 
trip. Raymond M. Hughes, assistant 
chief engineer, and William J. Rees, 
mechanical engineer, of Great Lakes 
Steel, presented a paper dealing with 
features of the blast furnace. Mr. 
Hughes stated that Great Lakes, 
previous to building this furnace, 
had on Zug Island, about 3 miles 
from the steel plant, two blast fur- 
naces. Doubling of open-hearth ca- 
pacity necessitated an additional 
supply of pig iron. The new fur- 
nace was placed between the two 
previously existing furnaces, and the 
placing of the various auxiliaries in 
the available space presented many 
interesting problems. 

Necessity for additional storage 
space for ore, as well as for coal 
for the new coke plant, was met by 
providing a new _ storage space 
south of the coke plant, and instal- 
ling a trestle along the side of this 
space, continuing it along the river 
front to the old high-line. Both ore 
and coke thus are transferred with- 
out interference with transportation 
at ground level. Ore transfer cars 
are electrically driven, while coke 
transfer cars are propelled by a fire- 
less locomotive. 


Ore Handling Facilities 


Two new ore bridges were _ in- 
stalled at the old ore yard and two 
other bridges were moved to the new 
yard. 

Placing of the new furnace be- 
tween the two older furnaces re- 
quired rearrangement of gas clean- 
ing equipment on the existing “B” 
furnace, while the installation of 
electrical precipitators for cleaning 
the blast furnace gas to the degree 
required for coke oven heating, also 
presented a problem. 

Zug Island site is mostly blue 
clay, through which runs a 30-foot 
strata of sand. Hard pan is usually 
72-80 feet below yard level. Accord- 
ingly, piling is necessary. The 
equipment which had been cleared 
away from the new furnace site had 
presented no extreme loads, and had 
consequently been built on piles driv- 
en only some 35 feet to the sand 
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strata. These old piles were pulled 
by a cable sling and suitable hoisting 
rig. 

Due to the highly concentrated 
loads for the new furnace and its 
auxiliaries, it was decided to use 
step-taper piles, from 70 to 77 feet 
long. These piles consist of 10-inch 
pipe lengths welded together to form 
the bottom of the pile, with a top 
section, similar to the conventional 
sheet-encased concrete pile. This 
upper part is usually 30-35 feet long 
and is joined to the steel pipe by a 
special locking ring. After the pile 
is driven and inspected, it is filled 
with concrete. 


This type of pile has been tested 
to carry 100 tons, more than twice 
its loading in this instance, and has 
proved economical where loads are 
heavy and concentrated. Under the 
furnace proper, the concrete piles 
are on 36-inch centers in both direc- 
tions, and are topped by a 15-foot 
concrete slab. A total of 1409 piles 
of this type was used for the furnace 
and its auxiliaries. 


Furnace Lines 


There is 15 feet of bottom brick- 
work under the furnace hearth. 
The furnace is lined to a 25-foot 
hearth diameter, a 28-foot bosh, and 
a 19-foot 6-inch top. The bosh angle 
is 81 degrees 28 minutes 9 seconds, 
the inwall batter, 0.962 inches. The 
large bell is 14 feet 6 inches in diam- 
eter, and has a 53-degree angle. The 
small bell has a 6-foot diameter. To- 
tal height is 102 feet 8 inches from 
hearth level to the top of the flange 
on the large bell hopper. Volume 
of the furnace is as follows: 


Cubic 
feet 
Frearth Section ........... 5494 
OORT SOCIO... koi sk cs 5521 
Se: ae are 29,580 
Stockline section ........ 1344 
WOO ieee eed as cas ee 41,939 


The furnace top is equipped with 
a revolving distributor which is elec- 
trically interlocked with skip and 
bell hoists. The large bell is oper- 
ated through positive, rigid linkage. 
Skip and bell hoists, as well as fur- 
nace control panels, are located at 
cast house level, the hoist house be- 
ing partially under the skip bridge. 

The skip hoist is of the geared 
type, driven by two 150-horsepower, 
direct-current motors, each directly 
connected to two 150-kilowatt gen- 
erators driven by a single 400-horse- 
power induction motor. The equip- 


ment is operated under variable volt- 
age control. 


Furnace Auxiliaries 


The stockhouse is composed of 19 
ore and stone bins, one scrap bin, and 
two large central coke bins. It is 
served by scale cars of 200 cubic 
feet capacity. 

Three hot blast stoves, 24 feet in 
diameter by 100 feet high, serve to 
heat the blast. They are lined with 
small checkerbrick, forming 1 15/16- 
inch square flues, and giving a to- 
tal of 191,000 square feet of heating 
surface each. A continuous blast 
temperature of 1500 degrees Fahr., 
may be carried. 

Each charge is composed of 38,- 
800 pounds ore, 3400 pounds borings, 
2200 pounds flue dust, 8400 pounds 
stone, and 17,100 pounds coke, total- 
ing 69,900 pounds. The charging 
sequence is ore-ore-coke-coke-stone- 
borings and flue dust-coke-dump. 

Essential details of the new coke 
plant were reviewed by Charles P. 
Betz, superintendent coke plant, 
Hanna Furnace division, and Phillip 
C. Vetter, engineer. They reported 
that the plant consists of two 65-oven 
batteries, by-product department, 
benzol plant, coal and coke handling 
systems and coal storage yard, lo- 
cated on Zug island, off the north 
shore of the Detroit river. It has a 
nominal capacity of 3300 tons of 
coal per day, and provisions have 
been made for the future installa- 
tion of 20 additional ovens should 
they be desired. 


Coal Handling 


Due to the advantages of water 
shipment, an unloading dock and 
steel coal bin were constructed. 
From the bin, coal may be fed either 
to the preparation system or to the 
storage yard. Facilities are also 
provided to unload rail shipments. 
All handling is done rapidly in an 
efficient way by modern machin- 
ery. 

The coal preparation system has 
a capacity of 500 tons per hour. 
Two breakers reduce the coal to a 
size under 1% inches, which is then 
carried to four mixing bins by a 
shuttle conveyor. Mixer belts con- 
vey coal from the four storage bins 
to the conveyor feeding two ham- 
mer-mills. where the coal is fur- 
ther crushed so that 70 per cent 
passes through a %-inch screen, and 
then carried to a storage bin. Two 
three-hopper charging cars. are 
served from this bin. 


Coke Ovens 


The soil conditions of Zug island 
required the driving of piles wher- 
ever any considerable foundation 
load must be met. The basement 
pad, 3 feet thick, was laid on top 


(Please turn to Page 63) 
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The shop foreman gave Shell 
. ! ry © 
| his toughest job...as a tryout! 
at 
i N up-state New York, there’s a plant The Shell man went to work on these 
which has a shop foreman who oper- machines, conducting a series of experi- 

: ates on a pretty sensible principle when it ments with the cutting oil. After he had 


i comes to putting in a new oil. completed his tests, he recommended to 
a 


He gives the newcomer the toughest job the foreman the correct type and grade of 


| \" in the plant and lets him prove whether he’s Shell Cutting Oil. 

| good or not. “Throwing "em to the lions,” And the Shell man proved his product! No 
‘ : : longer did the work smoke .. . finishes were 
i he calls it. : 
i smoother . . . yet the over-all cost of the Shell 


Rr RBIS»: ARIA te Wal eas FS 


The Shell man was no exception—and he product was less than the oil formerly in use. To 
welcomed the chance to prove the worth clinch the point, a check was kept on one nut- 


of Shell Lubricants under the toughest tapping machine, and it was found that production 
aie had been increased from 50 to 60 pieces per 
conditions. 





hour! 
f This plant was working 18-8 chrome Have you a particularly tough, troublesome 
‘ nickel on their automatic machines—and job in your shop? Shell would welcome the 
y having plenty of trouble with these tough chance to show you how costs can be cut... 
production increased ... with Shell Cutting Oils. 


metals. The work was smoking, life of the ite barge peg raped 
ES These products are doing a great job in machine 

tools was very short, and the finish in many shops all over the country. Why not put them to 

cases was bad. work for you? There is a Shell office near you. 


SHELL C44 oILS 
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HANDLING 











By EARL W. KENT 


Works Manager 
Tyler Fixture Corp., Niles, Mich. 


@ SHEETS for porcelain enameling 
and synthetic enamel finishing must 
be handled without scratching or 
bending, if extra cost for refinishing 
and straightening is to be avoided. 
At plant No. 1 of Tyler Fixture 
Corp., Niles, Mich., it was found that 
most abrasions and bends in sheets 
occurred in connection with receiv- 
ing and storing, during storage and 
when sheets were gathered for proc- 
essing. 

This plant is devoted exclusively 
to fabrication and finishing of metal 
parts and their assembly into all- 
steel refrigeration fixtures for food 


Preventing Scratches 


By changing from manual to mechanical han- 
dling of steel sheets, this manufacturer of food 
display equipment succeeded in eliminating 
practically all scratching and bending of sheets 


during unloading and storage 


stores. Metal work for combination 
wood and steel units, which are 
assembled at plant No. 2, is also 
processed at plant No. 1. White 
porcelain enamel finish is used on 
interior surfaces exposed to foods, 
and porcelain or synthetic finish is 
employed on outside surfaces. 
Because of frequent damage to 
sheets, management decided to han- 
dle steel sheets mchanically instead 
of by hand. Most of the scratches 
resulted from workmen walking on 
the sheets or from the sheets being 
dragged across one another as they 
were unloaded or stacked by hand. 
Mechanical handling in 1-ton lifts, 
instead of sheet by sheet, would pre- 
vent damage, it was thought, and 
would also effect definite economies. 
Stock consists of Galvannealed 
sheets with heavy rust protection, 











hot rolled, pickled sheets and enam- 
eling stock. Sheets vary in gage, 
and range in width from 22 to 45 
inches and in length from 70 to 144 
inches. Stock is received by mo- 
tor truck in 5-ton bundles wrapped 
in weatherproof paper. Each bundle 
is subdivided into five 1-ton packs, 
steel-strapped to a wooden cradle 
as shown in Fig. 1. To protect steel 
from the weather during unloading, 
receiving space is covered by a roof. 


Use Monorail System 


Instead of unloading stock onto 
floor trucks a few sheets at a time, 
an electric hoist with sheet lifting 
grab and a monorail system serv- 
ing the entire storage floor permit 
handling a full 1-ton pack at each 
load. There are four parallel mono- 
rail lines with switches and track 
across one end. 

As steel is received, it is un- 
wrapped, straps are cut and 1-ton 
packs are lifted by the grab. This 
grab has drop legs which hold the 
carrying angle, welded to channels 
which slide in a main frame. On 
each channel is a steel rack. Be- 
tween the two racks is a pinion, 
driven through a pair of steel bevel 
gears by a handwheel. A limit rod 
passes through a bearing welded to 
the main frame. Knobbed end of 
the limit rod is set so as to strike 
the bearing at a point determined 
by the maximum desired opening 
and to prevent disengagement of the 
rack and pinions. This grab will 
handle a variety of widths and 
lengths of material. 

Although one man can operate 

(Please turn to Page 72) 


Fig. 1—Steel being unloaded by electric 
hoist and special grab. Tramrail ex- 
tends into covered unloading dock, 
which protects sheets from weather. 
Photographs courtesy J-B Engineering 
Sales Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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Xi ie ronc | ai Exide’s newest development, a 24-cell, 21-plate 
Exide-lronclad Battery of the MEH type. More than 
45 kilowatt hours available in a single unit! Designed 
to operate modern heavy duty trucks at full speed 
throughout an entire shift without battery change. 
Exide Effi I Equi T 


Exide Test Kit which, with Exide Odometer, 
determines size and type of battery required 
for any electric industrial truck on any 
materials-handling job. 







Exide Charge Control Unit. 
Automatically controls charg- 
ing rate and signals when bat- 
tery is charged. 


Exide Discharge Indicator. 22 insure maximum produc- 
 teannecncoeerpiaaaiieaag . - 5h e 

Perea tion with minimum costs in 
material-handling 


XIDE keeps pace with—and anticipates—industry’s ever-broadening needs. As greater 
production-demands brought better, bigger industrial trucks, capable of handling ten 
to fifteen-ton loads . . . Exide developed new, tremendously powerful Exide-Ironclads to 
operate them efficiently and economically. To the MVM and TLM Exide-Ironclads were 
added the oversize Types FLM and MEH, compact units of amazing power, with capacities 
of 700, 800, 900 and 1000 ampere-hours at the normal discharge rate. 


But even good batteries require proper care. So Exide developed the Exide automatic 
Discharge Indicator, which gives visual warning when an Exide-Ironclad is approaching 
discharge. This contributes to better truck performance, and eliminates the possibility 
of schedule-destroying “tow-ins.” 


For still better service to Exide-Ironclad users, Exide developed the Exide Charge 
Control Unit, which automatically controls the charging rate of batteries, automatically 
cuts the circuit and signals when the charge is complete. 


Exide also developed the Exide Odometer and Exide Test Kit, with which it is possible 
to determine what type and size of battery is needed to obtain the utmost efficiency from 
any electric industrial truck. 


Let the Exide System solve your material-handling problems. Rug- 
ged, long-lasting Exide-Ironclads and these new auxiliary aids will 


? enable you to move more material, move it faster, more efficiently, more 
x I e economically. Write for full details. 





i R oO N CLAD THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
BATTERIES Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


With Exide MIPOR Separators 
“MIPOR,” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Automotive 


Trouble-free valve performance is dependent 
upon unusual care in manufacture and treat- 
ment, as shown in the accompanying illus- 

trations of operations in a Chevrolet plant 


@ ILLUSTRATIVE of high-produc- 
tion valve manufacture is the tech- 
nique employed at Chevrolet plant 
No. 5, Flint, Mich., where the entire 
valve requirements of Chevrolet— 
upward of 50,000 per day at times 
are supplied. 

Fig. 6 tells the story. Pieces are: 
A slug sheared from bar, B slug 
after tumbling, C extruded valve, 
D extruded and coined valve, E roll- 
er straightened, F cut to length, G 
rough ground stem, H with semi- 
finish grind on stem, I valve seat 
ground, J end of stem ground, K end 
grooved and chamfered, L after fin- 
ish grind on stem (completed valve). 

Sequence of operations is as fol- 
lows: Both the inlet and exhaust 
valves are of a special type of sil- 
chrome steel, an analysis of the in- 
let valve showing a silicon content 
of 3.6 to 4.2 per cent with 1.85 to 2.50 
per cent chromium, while the ex- 
haust valve steel has a higher chro- 
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mium content, from 8 to 10 per cent. 

Stock is received in round bar 
form, 1% inches by 6 feet for in- 
take, and 1% inches by 6 feet for 
exhaust valves. Bars are heated to 
1350 degrees Fahr., or a cherry red 
and sheared, four at a time, into 
slugs %-inch long. These slugs, 
cleaned thoroughly by tumbling for 
3 hours, pass to an oil-fired furnace 
which heats them to 2100 degrees 
Fahr. in about 4 minutes, prepara- 
tory to extrusion. 


Extrudes Slug 


The valve shape proper is formed 
in 450-ton extrusion presses, a bat- 
tery of 11 being operated, each press 
having an individual heating fur- 
nace. Each press has two dies, one 
for extruding the slug, the other 
for coining. The first operation, 
Fig. 2, is to extrude the characteris- 
tic shape of the valve, the second to 
form the depression in the head. Op- 














erators transfer the piece from one 
die to the other with tongs. 

While still hot, the valves are 
transferred to straightening rollers 
where the head and stem are given 
a straightening treatment. Then a 
grinder removes burr from the head 
and the end of the steam is sheared 
off to approximate finished length. 
Valves move in tote boxes over a 
roller conveyor to small tumbling 
barrels where any slight burr on the 
' end of the stem is removed. Ex- 
haust valves then are routed to a 
furnace where they are normalized 
by heating to 1350 degrees Fahr. 
and cooling at a moderate rate. 

At this point, the product is ready 
for machining operations which are 
divided into rough and finish treat- 
ments. The first step is to rough 
grind the stems, a battery of eight 
centerless grinders being available. 
Work then is routed to a _ bench, 
Fig. 3, where straightness of the 
stem and relationship of head to 
stem are checked and corrected if 
necessary. A semifinish grind on 
the stem is the next operation, a 
battery of eight centerless grinders, 
Fig. 1, handling this phase. 
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Next step is grinding of the seat 
face, a battery of 27 machines be- 
ing available for this operation. Fig. 
4 shows an automatic seat grinder. 
Next valves are washed with a 
steam spray and the seat inspected 
carefully, since all finish work 
from this point is located from the 
valve seat. Finishing of the stem is 
the next operation. First the stems 
are ground off to proper length in 
specially designed machines which 
hold the head down firmly and at the 
same time turn the stem. Turning 
the stem while being ground to 
length improves the finish on the 
end and insures stem squareness. 
Ends of the valves then are cham- 
fered and grooves cut, Fig. 5, in 8- 
station rotary machines, after which 
another battery of eight centerless 
grinders, Fig. 8, puts the finish grind 
on the stems. Before reaching these 
finish grinders, valves are trans- 
ferred from the tote boxes to racks 
made of heavy steel frame and wire 
mesh which prevent scratching or 
nicking in further handling. Com- 
plete inspection of dimensions and 
finishes, Fig. 7, then follows, and the 
valves are ready for shipment. 



































By CLINTON BOLIN 


Lloyd Manufacturing Co. 
Menominee, Mich. 


@ A RECENT design of chromium 
tubular furniture includes, as the 
main feature, the use of three 
streamlined ovals of tubing fastened 
tightly together to form the ends 
of a chair and davenport. 

The problem of plating tubes tight 
against one another had previously 
been avoided because it was con- 
sidered impractical due to the need 
of polishing and plating with the 
tubes fastened together as one unit. 
It is difficult to electroplate in the 
crevices where the tubes come to- 
gether, and it is more costly to 
polish because an extra thin wheel 
must be used to get down between 
the tubes. 

If the pieces were polished and 
plated as separate units and then 
fastened together, rivets or self 
tapping screws would have to be 
used, which was against the de- 


This is abstract from paper receiving 
third main award, $1,729.84, in Furniture 
and Fixtures classification of the $200,- 
000 Award Program sponsored by James 
F, Lincoln Are Welding Foundation, 
Cleveland. 


















Tubular Furniture 


Where plating, polishing and assembly consti- 
tuted important problems and limited flexibility 
in design, welding after these fabricating opera- 
tions had been completed resulted in a product 
g of excellent appearance that stands up well in 


all types of service 


signer’s wishes. He demanded that 
the chair end must be rigid and free 
from any projection of a rivet or 
screw head above the surface of the 
tubing. This was logical because this 
chair end acted also as the arm rest, 
and anything projecting above the 
surface of the tubes would catch in 
clothing or scratch a_ person’s 
hands or arms. 

It was decided then that the three 
ovals would have to be polished and 
plated as separate units and then 
fastened together. Rivets and self 
tapping screws were tried with 
their heads countersunk to keep 
them below the _ tube _— surface. 
Neither method was _ satisfactory. 
When chromium plated tubes are 
touching each other, they must be 
held absolutely rigid because any 
slight movement produces a most 
annoying squeak. To overcome this, 
the only method of fastening seemed 
to be welding, but this first appeared 
impractical because of the possibil- 
ity of spoiling the plating around 
the weld. 

At this point it was suggested 
that the tubes be arc welded to- 
gether in spots in the crevices on 
the underside of the tubes. A few 
pieces of plated tubing were se- 
cured and experiments begun. Soon 
it was found that by using 60 volts, 





60 amperes and a 3/32-inch diam- 
eter rod, an excellent weld could 
be made, free from spatter. ‘The 
plating -around the weld was as 
good as ever. 

A chair then was made up and 
are welded after all parts were 
plated. The welding was done in 
spots approximately an inch long in 
the underside crevices where the 
tubes came together and the welds 
painted with aluminum paint to 
keep them from rusting. Each chair 
end was extremely rigid and the 
welds were completely hidden from 
ordinary view. The uphostered part 
of the chair, that is the seat and 
back, were suspended on two tubes 
which in turn were fastened to the 
chair ends. Self tapping screws were 
used here together with a small arc 
weld because of the extreme load at 
the fastening point. A large weld 
would be too noticeable. The self 
tapping screws were not objected 
to here because they were out of the 
way and could not catch in anything. 


Construction Is Solid 


The completed chair is quite solid, 
Fig. 1, a truly modern and stream- 
lined a piece of furniture. Thus arc 
welding made possible this advanced 
design. 

This suite, however, was made for 
the higher priced bracket and there- 
fore was out of the reach of the 
mass market. So the same features 
of this design were incorporated in 
a medium priced design, Fig. 2, 
which sold for the same _ price 
formerly charged for plainer and 
more conventional furniture. Here, 
the 2-tube idea was used to get the 
effect. On one particular chair and 


Fig. 1—Wrap around tube construction 

is used for chair and davenport ends 

here. Joints are made underneath by 

running a weld across adjoining tube 
faces 
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Fig. 2—Lower priced line using coil of 
single tube in pieces center and at 
right. Piece at left uses two tubes 
which lap only at sides, one tube ex- 
tending forward, the other to the rear 


davenport, the double tube chair 
end was actually one tube, made so 
after all the necessary bends were 
made and welded in a regular butt 
joint. This end was then like a 
single coil, with the double tube only 
on the arm rest part and a single 
tube on the base. This meant that 
the double tube portion would have 
to be spread apart while plating and 
polishing and then are welded to- 
gether. 

Some experiments were made on 
plating tubes that were welded 
tightly together. It was at first 
thought this would give a better job 
because the method of springing 
the tubes apart while polishing and 
plating might pull the chair ends 
out of shape. 

In polishing, a thin wheel was 
used to get down between the tubes 
as far as possible. This was ac- 
complished fairly well and without 
too much bother or waste of time 
from ordinary polishing procedure. 
Then plating was tried and a fair 
job was accomplished because it 
plated all over except an area about 
a %-inch wide all along the center 
portion where the tubes touched to- 
gether. While this portion plated, 
it was too thin and was easily cut 
through during buffing. While it 
looked all right, it was realized that 
within a short time the real effect 
of this thin plated portion might 
spoil the entire job because it would 
tend to corrode and peel. 


Welded After Polishing 


After this experiment, a chair 
was polished and plated with the 
tubes spread apart and then arc 
welded together. A perfect job re- 
sulted. 


Other chairs in the line were 
made in separate pieces and arc 
welded together after they were 
plated. This gave the chairs and 
davenports a sturdy construction 
and smooth design. The wide ac- 
ceptance of this furniture is real 
evidence of its outstanding value 
and design. 

Service life of the furniture is 
greatly increased because of its 
rigid construction. There is real 





WELDS~ 


Fig. 3—Cross section through tubes 
used in pieces shown in Fig. 1 with 
welds across under side of tubes 
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ADVERTHRIN’ 


economy in the long life of this 
furniture. 

This method of are welding after 
plating can be used throughout the 
chromium furniture industry to 
eliminate rivets and screws in places 
where the weld isn’t noticeable. It 
permits a more rigid and smoother 
design. It is expected to broaden 
the field for designers who hereto- 
fore have been limited because of 
plating, polishing and assembly 
problems. 


o 


Inspect Blast Furnace 
(Concluded from Page 52) 


of 6000 wooden piles 75 to 80 feet 
long and driven down to hard pan. 
Five longitudinal concrete walls 
support transverse beams, on top 
of which was laid the oven pad. 
The ovens are 15% inches wide 
on the pusher side and 18% inches 
wide on the coke side. They are 42 
feet 9% inches long by 13 feet 5% 
inches high, and take an 18-ton coal 
charge. Either coke oven gas or 
blast furnace gas may be used for 
underfiring, and the layout is such 
that any group of ovens may burn 
one fuel while the balance use the 
other fuel. Provisions have also 
been made for diluting the coke oven 
fuel gas with blast furnace gas, to 
a calorific value of 450 B.t.u. per 
cubic feet. Likewise, blast furnace 
gas may be enriched if desired. 
Reversing machines, decarboniz- 
ing machines, control of fuel gas, 
and all oven instruments are located 
in a room between the two batteries. 
Continuous recording calorimeters 
show the heating values of both 
blast furnace and coke oven gases. 


The ovens are provided with self- 
sealing doors. There are two push- 
ers, but either machine can handle 
both batteries in case of an emer- 
gency. Quenching cars are moved 
by 20-ton electric locomotives. The 
quenching car, coke guide, and 
pusher machine are electrically in- 
terlocked so that all machines must 
be located at the proper oven be- 


fore the pusher ram can be op- 
erated. 

A quenching station is located at 
each end of the quenching track, 
and is formed of a structural steel 
framework with corrugated transite 
siding. They use waste water from 
liquid coolers in by-product plant. 

From the wharf coke is conveyed 
by belt to the coke screening sta- 
tion, which has a capacity of 175 
tons per hour and is arranged to 
produce foundry, furnace, and do- 
mestic coke. The screening station 
is flexible in arrangement. All con- 
veyors are electrically interlocked 
so that a stoppage of any one shuts 
down all units. 


Industrial Lighting 


M@ Advances in the art of lighting 
have made possible a scientific ap- 
proach of lighting for industrial 
machines used in the manufacture 
of small metal parts. Results of 
studies by the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society, through its commit- 
tee on lighting practice, dealing 
with this subject have been pub- 
lished in a pamphlet “Lighting for 
the Machining of Small Metal 
Farts.” Lighting of plane and con- 
vex surfaces: such as on flat rules, 
calipers and indicating scales of 
machine tools is analyzed. 

The experimental results reported 
indicate the desirability of diffusing 
light sources of comparatively low 
brightness which subtend a large 
angie at the peint cf work. This may 
be either a source of smali physical 
size close to the work or a large 
source subtending the same angle 
at a greater distance from the work. 

Indirect lighting today provides 
most common large area diffusing 
source. Where it is impractical to 
use the ceiling as a diffusing source, 
smaller diffusing sources mounted 
relatively close to the work may be 
used. No specific spectral quality 
of light is recommended for maxi- 
mum visibility. Copies of the pamph- 
let may be obtained from IlJuminat- 
ing Engineering Society, 51 Madi- 
son avenue, New York. 
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By JOHN MITCHELL 
President 

Super Speed Press Corp. 
New York 


@ THE RECENT trend toward in- 
creased use of parts build-up from 
punched steel laminations may be 
augmented greatly by adoption of a 
new type of high-speed punch press 
recently developed. 


When solid parts of electrical 
equipment such as motor rotor cores 
and field cores are made of thin 


laminated sheets stamped out and 
assembled by stacking to get the re- 
quired thickness, it is extremely im- 
portant that the laminations be free 


from burrs and exactly to gage. Also : 


the building up of solid parts from 
stamped laminations holds interest- 
ing possibilities in other than the 
electrical field as some very prac- 
tical results in reducing cost of ar- 





working speeds. 


High-Speed Press 


ticles have been obtained by adop- 
tion of this method. Intricate shapes 
can be punched out accurately so 
that when assembled by riveting or 
brazing to make a solid piece, no 
further machining or finishing is 
necessary. 


Designers of press equipment 
have contributed much _ toward 
speeding up and increasing the ac- 
curacy of the manufacture of 
stamped metal parts. One design 
of particular interest is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. This 
particular setup is used to blank out 
sheet metal container tops from 
wide coil strips. In this type of 
press, the die bed reciprocates in a 
horizontal plane, the amount of its 
travel being approximately 1/3 the 
feed per piece. The punch member 
takes its motion directly from a 
crankshaft, the amount of stroke 
being adjustable. The resulting ro- 
tary motion of the punch face coin- 
cides at its lower arc with the re- 


Super-speed press 

blanking out sheet 

metal container tops 

from a coil of steel 
strip 






New system of oscillating die movement and 
press action eliminates dwell and sudden rever- 
sal of driving forces, producing smoother opera- 
tion, longer die life, and previously unheard-of 
Quality improved by speed 


ciprocating die on its forward 
stroke. 

In going through the press, the 
stock travels continuously. It is 
gripped by the stripper and held 
between the punch and die while the 
whole thing travels forward hori- 
zontally as the punch penetrates the 
sheets. As it passes the center of 
the stroke, the punch withdraws 
from the sheets and the stripper 
clears the punch. Stock continues 
to be fed forward by rollers con- 
trolled directly from the crankshaft 
through a variable speed drive. 
Since this can be adjusted while the 
machine is running, it is possible 
to synchronize the motions of the 
various members to leave only a 
minimum amount of scrap. Note in 
the accompanying illustration that 
a mere skeleton of the sheet re- 
mains after the work has_ been 
punched out. 

When the stripper is in contact 
with the work and while piloting 
and forming are being done, a cam- 
operated feed roll lifter is provided 
to release the feed roll. As all mo- 
tion is continuous, there is no lost 
time in recovery and no pause or 
dwell either of stock or tool. While 
the machine takes standard die sets 
and avoids the necessity for gang 
dies, dies from 1 to 10 up can be 
used in the press. The quality of 
work produced is said to be of a 
much superior character. The rea- 
son for this is given by comparing 
holes made in a pane of glass. 
Throwing a piece of metal through 
a glass at low speed produces a 
ragged hole. At high speed, a clean- 
cut hole is made. This accounts for 
the extremely good results obtained 
on this press. 

Obviously, this press is a_ high- 
speed machine. Its top speed of 1500 
strokes per minute indicates the 
high production possibilities of this 
equipment. Production speed, of 
course, will vary with the kind of 
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material, the size and thickness of 
blanks and character of the die. 


Present conventional type of 
presses give an average output not 
over 200 blanks per minute. Super- 
speed presses of the type just de- 
scribed average from 800 to 1000 
blanks per minute. This output is 
obtained with one operator as with 
the usual press, thus affording a 
most significant reduction in pro- 
duction -cost with less space taken 
up in the plant, less power con- 
sumed and corresponding reduction 
in taxes, insurance, records and 
other overhead items. 

The super-speed press will do 
blanking, piercing, progressive work 
and shallow forming on any ma- 
terial that can be stamped. Thus it 
has a wide range of applications. 
The range of blanking is wide. It 
includes from the thinnest metal 
to work requiring up to 30-ton pres- 
sure. The machine is particularly 
suitable for all sizes and designs of 
blanks, especially motor and elec- 
trical equipment laminations. 


Quality Is High 


Quality of the work is exceptional- 
ly high, due to the high speed as 
pointed out above. By substituting 
for the pounding together of two 
masses Of metal, a system where 
speed and short impact are the es- 
sential features with continuous 
oscillating type motion of all parts, 
it is easy to sustain precision of ad- 
justment. Any adjustments that are 
required on the blanks can be done 
while the press is in operation, thus 
avoiding delays from shut-downs. 

One of the most important results 
of the continuous motion and smooth 
action obtained in this press is the 
greatly increased die life with cor- 
responding decrease in expense for 
dies and die maintenance. For 
example, one user found that cost 
of 100,000 blanks on ordinary type 
of press was $247. This did not in- 
clude the cost of the die but did in- 
clude die regrinding and shop over- 
head of 150 per cent but no general 
overhead. The cost, using a super- 
speed press on this same blank, the 
same quantity, with the same over- 
head conditions, amounted to $161. 
The material in both these figures 
was the same—$139. With this item 
subtracted, the cost of manufactur- 
ing was $108 and $22 respectively. 
This involved just two hours work 
on the super-speed press. While 
cost figures will vary with the char- 
acter of work, the percentage of 
saving will be quite similar to that 
in the above example. 

This machine is not merely an 
improvement over old methods, but 
many regard it as an entirely new 
method, one much more simple and 
one capable of producing superior 
quality of work at lower cost. 

Another factor reducing die cost 
is the fact that extremely small 
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amount of heat is produced in the 
punch and die. In the super-speed 
press, virtually no heat can be de- 
tected. 

The machine is already being em- 
ployed on steel thickness varying 
from 0.002 inches to 0.095 inches. 
Three presses are in use producing 
radiator fins at high speed. Electric 
motor laminations and transformer 
parts are being produced on other 
machines with no burrs or ridges 
around the edges of the laminations. 
On one job, a super-speed press 
operates at 1700 strokes per minute 
which possibly is the highest yet 
obtained by these machines. How- 
ever, this is believed not to be the 
maximum possible speed that may 
eventually be attained. 


Work Limits Speed 


Of course, on many operations 
the type of work involved limits the 
speed of the press to 1000 strokes 
per minute or less. Nevertheless, it 
has been found possible to increase 
sreatly the number of strokes per 
minute thought possible on various 
types of work by designing the dies 
with a little more clearance than 
usual. Even when greater clearance 
is given, the edges are still sharply 
cut because of the extreme speed of 
operation of the machine. 

In more than one instance it has 
been found that dies regarded as too 
badly worn for further use on or- 
dinary type of presses, when in- 
stalled and set up on the super-speed 
press were found to operate per- 
fectly, due to the greatly increased 
speed. 

Another cost factor which permits 
a further saving is that the high 
speed of production provides an op- 
portunity of using one die, one up. 
This may be an important saving 
in die construction as it may elim- 
inate entirely the original cost of 
making a die more than one up. Yet 
the increased production desired is 
still available due to the high speed 
of the press. 

At the same time, dies from 1 to 
10 up can be used in the super-speed 
press if desired, and progressive 
stamping and forming operations 
also can be handled at the same high 
speed as ordinary blanking opera- 
tions. 


Rigid Frame Tests 


@ “Strength of a Riveted Steel 
Rigid Frame Having Straight 
Flanges” is the title of a pamphlet 
published by the national bureau of 
standards. The distribution of 
stress in a riveted steel specimen 
was determined theoretically and 
experimentally, and the maximum 
load measured. Photographs, tables 
and charts illustrate results. Pamph- 
let may be obtained as Research 
Paper RP1130 from Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington; price ig 
15 cents. 


Order of Merit 
For Twenty-Four 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. has conferred its Order of Merit, 
a medal and citation for outstand- 
ing contributions on 24 employes, 
raising the total number to 85 since 
the order’s inception in 1935. 


All employes are eligible to the 
order, awarded by the board of di- 
rectors after nomination by fellow 
employes. Awards are for contri- 
butions to the electrical and me- 
chanical industries, or for improve- 
ments and developments in system, 
method, tools and equipment, etc. 

Latest recipients include: Presi 
dent George H. Bucher, “The ideal 
Westinghouse man: modest, intelli- 
gent, industrious, alert and eminent- 
ly capable.” 

Marvin W. Smith, manager of en- 
gineering at East Pittsburgh; Gay- 
lord W. Penney, manager of elec- 
tro-physics section, and inventor of 
the “Precipitron”; C. M. Loffoon, 
manager of alternating current 
generator engineering for the gen- 
erator division; John B. MacNeill, 
manager of engineering for the 
switchgear division; Douglas F. 
Miner, manager of engineering lab- 
oratories and standards; John Selby 
Parsons, central station engineer; 
Frank B. Powers, engineering man- 
ager for the transportation division; 
John H. Priest, superintendent of 
works’ industrial relations, and 
Lawrence D. Rigdon, director of 
equipment negotiations. 

Dr. Emerson B. Roberts, assistant 
to the vice president, industrial re- 
lations; S. R. Shave, director of the 
budget division, accounting depart- 
ment; Ira B. Stiefel, manager of in- 
dustrial relations, and D. I. Vino- 
gradoff, manager of foreign engi- 
neering, ali of East Pittsburgh. 

John T. Burke, supervisor of in- 
dustrial relations; Oscar A. Frejd, 
master mechanic; John K. Hod- 
nette, transformer development en- 
gineer; and Henry J. Wilcoz, all of 
the Sharon, Pa., transformer plant. 

W. C. Hipple, superintendent, 
Trenton Lamp division, Trenton, 
N. J. 

Cornelius J. O’Brien, manager, 
traffic department, Westinghouse 
Electric International Co., and 
Charles A. Reinwald, assistant sec- 
retary and attorney, law depart- 
ment, both of New York. 

William A. Stacey, manager, 
western district, Bryant Electric 
Co., Chicago. 

Paul Guercken, European  yice 
president, Westinghouse Electric In- 
ternational Co., London. 

Almon W. Copley, engineering 
manager, Pacific coast district, San 
Francisco. 
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Cold Finished Bars 


In order to produce heat-treated cold finished 

bars for automatic screw machining this com- 

pany installed the furnace described here. Use 

of such preheated bars effects considerable 

economy where hardness and physical require- 
ments are suitable 

























































By A. G. STURROCK 


Metallurgist 
Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co. 
Chicago 

















@ CONFRONTED by a growing de- 
mand for annealed and heat-treated 
cold finished bars, particularly in 
alloy steels of 0.35 to 0.55 per cent 
carbon range such as SAE 3140, 4140, 
4150 and 3250, and also in carbon 
steels such as SAE 1045 and X 1335, 
Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Chicago, 
recently installed a car-bottom type 
furnace in its plant for annealing, 
normalizing, heating for quenching, 
drawing and stress relieving. 

This furnace, shown in Fig. 1, has 
a car bottom 36 feet long and 6 feet 
wide and a rated annealing capacity 
of 40,000 pounds per charge. Dis- 
tance from top of piers on the car 
to spring line of the arch is 40 
inches (Fig. 2). Fifty low pressure 
mixed gas burners in the furnace 
sidewalls fire both over and under 
the work. This multiplicity of burn- 
ers assures uniform heating. For 
low temperature operations, such 
as drawing and stress relieving the 
oven, firing burners alone can be 
used. 

Flues are taken out of the fur- 
nace chamber at _ hearth level 
through vertical flues in the side- 
walls. Vertical flues terminate in 
horizontal collector flues. Located 
in the horizontal collector flues are 
three alloy dampers, operated by 
means of a motor mechanism which, 











Fig. 1—View of furnace showing car 
equipped with alloy stools. This equip- 
ment was designed, fabricated and in- 
stalled by Surface Combustion Corp., 
Toledo, O. 
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. » « all the Features for 
Profitable Production Millins 


—High Productive Capacity 


especially suited for climb milling 


—Safety Protection 


for both operator and machine 


—Lasting Accuracy 


through modern design and automatic lubrication 


||BS 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. |., U. S. 
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in turn, operates in conjunction with 
the heat control. When burners 
are operating, the dampers remain 
open. When heat control shuts off 
the burners, motor mechanism auto- 
matically closes the dampers, thus 
keeping a pressure in the furnace 
and preventing air filtration. 
Furnace sidewalls are lined with 
9 inches of insulating fire brick 
backed up with 4% inches of plain 
fire brick. The arch, back wall and 
door also are lined with 9 inches of 
insulating fire brick. With a 40,000 
load, the furnace and load can be 


Fig. 2—Interior view of furnace. Note 
burners in sidewalls. Burners fire both 
below and above the work 


heated to 1600 degrees Fahr., from 
cold in 3 to 3% hours. 

It has been found that for most 
machining operations on annealed 
and cold drawn alloy steel bars, a 
structure consisting of lamellar 
pearlite with ferrite well distributed 
produces the best results. To pro- 
duce this optimum structure, a defi- 
nite rate of cooling through the crit- 
ical range is required for each par- 
ticular type of steel. This is where 
insulated furnace walls are an aid. 
Owing to low heat storage, furnace 
starts to cool when the gas is shut 
off, and as the cooling rate is very 
fast, a controlled cooling rate is 
maintained easily by manual opera- 
tion of several burners. Fig. 3 








Fig. 3—Time-temperature chart showing 
heating and cooling curves 


shows a time-temperature chart for 
annealing a 13,000-pound load. Time 
for heating to temperature was 1 
hour and 45 minutes. In this in- 
stance, cooling rate through the crit- 
ical range was about 35 degrees per 
hour. 


Demand for heat-treated, cold fin- 
ished bars necessitated the construc- 
tion of mechanism for pulling heat- 
ed bars from the furnace and 
quenching them in oil or water. 
This individual quenching makes 
for uniformity. After bars are 
quenched, they are placed in the 
furnace again and are drawn at the 
proper temperature to produce the 
desired properties. These quenched 
and tempered bars then can be cold 
drawn or straightened for turning 
or grinding. 

The usual limit of hardness on 
such pre-heated bars is about 300 
brinell, although it is possible to 
furnish bars to higher hardness. 
Where hardness or other physical 
requirements are such that a pre- 
treated bar can be used, there is 
often a considerable saving: in its 
use. 

The heat-treated bar cannot be ma- 
chined as readily as an annealed bar, 
but against this increased machin- 
ing cost is balanced the. elimination 
of further operations such as heat 
treating the part after machining, 
the cleaning usually required after 
heat treatment and correction of 
changes in dimensions caused by 
distortion in heat treatment. 


Addition of lead to steel improves 
its machinability in the heat-treat- 
ed condition, making possibie the 
increased use of pre-heat-treated 
bars. Where close tolerances are 
required on heat-treated parts, the 
prehardened bars are valuable if 
hardness requirements are not be- 
yond the machinable range. Im- 
provements in tools and machines, 
together with improvements in ma- 
chining qualities of steel, will ex- 
tend this machining range. 
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Surface Hardening Processes Are 


Reviewed by Ohio A.'S.M. Chapters 


@ CONDUCTING their annual tri- 
chapter meeting at the Alms hotel, 
Cincinnati, April 20, the Cincinnati, 
Columbus and Dayton chapters of 
the American Society for Metals 
centered this year’s technical pro- 
gram around “Unusual Surface 
Hardening” processes. Three papers 
devoted attention to flame harden- 
ing, hard facing and silicon impreg- 
nation, respectively. 

Dealing with flame hardening, 
Stephen Smith, Air Reduction Sales 
Co., New York, emphasized advan- 
tages of this process as: Ability to 
surface harden work in the finished 
condition; minimize distortion; ease 
in duplicating results; applicability 
to work too large to handle in a 
furnace, to work involving only a 
few pieces, or to volume _ produc- 
tion as well; and economy because 
the equipment is simple. Castings 
and other products can be locally 
surface hardened after usual heat 
treatment to obtain desired phvsi- 
cal properties. 


Any steels that can be hardened 
by ordinary methods can be flame 
hardened, the speaker explained, 
although steels having a 0.40-0.60 
per cent carbon content are best 
suited to the process. Fine-grained 
steels harden particularly well, 
coarse-grained must be heated with 
care to avoid burning. Possibilities 
with cast iron and malleable iron 
are good, although alloying elements 
exert complicating influences. 


Carburizing by Flame 


Flame carburizing and hardening 
is the newest development, Mr. 
Smith commented. In this work, 
a flame of carburizing type is em- 
ployed. Two flames are used, the 
first preheating the work to car- 
burizing temperature and the sec- 
ond performing the carburizing. The 
treatment is followed by a quench. 

Questions arising from the speak- 
er’s presentation dealt largely with 
applications and technique. Ex- 
plaining the hardening of teeth on 
herringbone gears, Mr. Smith stated 
that the torch does not make turns, 
but makes two passes for each 
tooth, each from the outside in to 
the center. Although this procedure 
produces an area in the tooth junc- 
ture which is somewhat less hard 
than the remaining portions of the 
two halves of the tooth, this has not 
proved detrimental. 

Large areas are hardened by mak- 
ing successive passes with the torch 
until the entire surface is treated. 
Torch indexing is adjusted to give 
a minimum of overlap, otherwise 
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a hardened area will be rehardened. 

This is not desirable because of the 

danger of surface checking. Alloy 

steels, particularly the air harden- 
ing type, can be hardened without 
quenching after application of the 
flame. In cases where checking is 

a factor, an air blast is used, Mr. 
Smith said. 

“Hard Facing Alloys and Their 
Application” were discussed by R. 
L. Lerch, Haynes Stellite Co., Koko- 
mo, Ind. Corrosion, erosion and 
abrasion are the chief enemies of 
retals, he asserted, and hard facing 
is particularly suitable for combat- 
ting abrasion and corrosion, or a 
combination of the two. Unfor- 
tunately, no satisfactory means has 
been devised to determine whether 
a material will or will not stand up 
in service—only experience with the 
materials in actual application will 
provide the answer. 

Hard Facings Classified 

Classification of materials offer- 
ing resistance to abrasion was made 
as follows: 

1. High carbon steel with alloying 
elements, also cast iron. For uses 
which are not severe. 

2. Higher iron base alloy group 
with up to 20 per cent alloy. Will 
withstand more severe abrasion. 

3. Iron base material with 20-50 
per cent alloys. 

4. Nonferrous materials, princi- 
pally cobalt, chromium and _ tung- 
sten. 

5. Tungsten carbide (cast). This 
is placed in a hollow tube and ap- 
plied to surfaces by welding. 

Ferrous hard facing alloys can be 
applied either by electric or oxy- 
acetylene welding processes, nonfer- 
rous alloys are best applied by oxy- 
acetylene, Mr. Lerch stated. Ad- 
vantage of hard facing is that it per- 
mits use of an inexpensive base ma- 
terial with only the wearing areas 
of hard relatively expensive mate- 
rial. Preheating to obtain even ex- 
pansion of the surface is desirable 
before applying hard facing. Heat 
treating afterward usually is not 
necessary, Slow cooling equalizing 
strains. In special cases—those re- 
quiring impact resistance in the sur 
faced part— special heat treating is 
performed. 

Some parts, the speaker continued, 
need to be finished. This is some- 
times done by machining, but more 
often by grinding. As wear in the 
faced surface occurs, hard facing 
can be reapplied, but usually this is 
simple and needs be done only at 


certain spots or areas. Base ma- 
terial to be hard faced should not 
be too soft, else it will not support 
the facing. Best carbon content of 
base material is 0.40-0.50 per cent, 
above that, parts may be, brittle 
and break, although proper heat 
treating may remedy this. 

Manganese steel is difficult to hard 
face, Mr. Lerch explained. Best re- 
sults are obtained by using the elec- 
tric arc and applying as little heat 
as possible. High speed steel also 
is a tricky base material and is 
naturally high in cost, unless the ap- 
plication demands its use. It has a 
tendency to crack when hard faced. 

Silicon impregnation as a means 
of treating ferrous metal surfaces to 
obtain corrosion resistance and some 
degree of wear resistance was ex- 
plained by Dr. Harry K. Ihrig, di- 
rector of laboratories, Globe Steel 
Tubes Co., Milwaukee. As a pre- 
face, the speaker explained that cor- 
rosion is a chemical disintegration 
of a surface while wear is the pull- 
ing out of particles from the sur- 
face. Since corrosion is of chemi- 
cal nature, we depend upon film 
formations on metal to prevent cor- 
rosion. Even stainless steel is pro- 
tected by a film, Dr. Ihrig pointing 
out that this metal will corrode when 
this film is removed. 

One of the best films would be 
an oxide which is inert, he con- 
tinued, and such a film is silicon 
oxide, SiO,. In proof of this, he 
stated that high silicon irons are 
highly corrosion resistant. Through 
extensive investigational work, Dr. 
Ihrig conceived the idea to put a 
film of this type on iron and steel, 
and in consequence developed a proc- 
ess which is known as Ihrigizing. 


Silicon Impregnates Surface 


In the presence of chlorine, sili- 
con carbide (SiC), an inexpensive 
granular material produced in the 
electric furnace, will release its sili- 
con at a temperature of 1800 de- 
grees Fahr. and this silicon will im- 
pregnate ferrous material with 
which it comes in contact. The 
process is carried out in a rotary re- 
tort furnace turning at 1 revolu- 
tion per minute, the silicon carbide 
being placed in the bottom of the re- 
tort. Work is placed in the cham- 
ber and brought up to 1800 degrees. 
When this temperature is attained, 
a stream of chlorine is introduced 
into the furnace. A case ranging 
from 0.025 to 0.040-inch is obtained 
in from 2 to 3 hours. Cooling is 
in air. The case contains approxi- 
mately 14 per cent silicon and will 
not scale at temperatures up to 1800 
degrees Fahr. Cases can be pro- 
duced ranging in thickness from 
0.010 to 0.100-inch. 

Wear always is aggravated un- 

(Please turn to Page 78) 


























Fig. 2—As sheets are stacked in stor- 

age, one operator controls hoisting 

movements while another guides the 

grab by means of the handwheel lo- 
cated at one end 


(Concluded from Page 54) 

the hoist and grab, two men are as- 
signed to the job to speed up the 
operation. Two men can guide the 
grab more easily over the pile and 
fit the carrying angles to three open- 
ings between the 1-ton packs. A 
free-swinging grab might easily hit 
and bend edges of the sheets. Such 
damaged edges caused most of the 
scratches which occurred in re- 
handling at the press. 

The 2-ton electric hoist is floor 
operated with power lift and travel. 
Packs of sheets are transported to 
storage space ana are piled up to 5 
feet high with 1l-inch wood separ- 
ators between packs for ease in re- 
handling when issued to production. 
Before new stock is deposited, all 
sheets remaining in the pile are set 
aside, then placed on top the new 
pile, thus assuring that old stock al- 
ways is used first. This practice 
prevents loss from rusting. Con- 
tinuous inventory is kept at the fac- 
tory office for ready reference. 

When steel is stored, piles are set 
up in pairs with approximately 6 
inches between each pair to permit 
access by the grab, Fig. 2. Packs 
are set with the long dimension 
crosswise the track, which permits 
serving more piles and a greater 
floor area from each monorail. Thus 
all stacks are accessible without 
climbing or walking over the sheets. 

All sheets involved in regular 
production are handled mechanically 
in 1-ton packs and are placed in 
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open floor storage. Mechanical han- 
dling has eliminated practically all 
scratches, bends and turned edges, 
with a corresponding saving in fin- 
ishing time and expense. Sheets 
used infrequently and special stock 
are kept in small quantities and are 
stored in racks by hand. As com- 
paratively little of such manual han- 
dling is required, men can observe 
more care in their work and avoid 
damage to these special sheets. 

One monorail line extends back 
into the press shop so that presses 
using large quantities of steel are 
supplied directly from this line by 
the hoist. Smaller quantities issued, 
or stock for presses not served by 
the monorail, are placed on a four- 
wheeled truck by the lifter, or in 
small quantities by hand, for trans- 
fer to presses. Extreme care is 
observed at presses to prevent 
scratches in processing. 

One of the more popular models 
of food display cabinets made at 
this plant is manufactured in 
lengths of 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 feet. This 
means that some parts are quite 
long. Press work is in quantity pro- 
duction, and many parts are as- 
sembled by welding. 


Shear Fed from 
Storage Racks 


@ EXTRA handling of long, light, 
tubular stock for bedsteads is elim- 
inated at the plant of Harter Corp., 
Sturgis, Mich., by an arrangement 
in which stock is fed directly from 
storage rack to the cutoff press. 
As stock is received at the plant, 


it is stored flat in partitioned racks 
located just inside the receiving 
door. Cross sections and gages in 
heavy demand are stored at floor 
level. Stock is fed directly from 
the rack into an inclinable punch 
press which is mounted on wheels 
and is movable on a track extending 
across front of the rack. Press is 
easily lined up with the stock in this 
manner. Cutoff shear die is equipped 
with a_ special clamping device 
which holds tubing and prevents 
crushing when shearing takes place. 
Lengths as sheared are piled in a 
truck for transportation to tempor- 
ary storage or directly to produc- 
tion or processing line. 

When stock in the rack drops to 
a level below the cutoff tool on the 
press bed, tubes are placed on arms 
extending out from uprights be- 
tween the racks. This permits a 
straight feed to the press. An au- 
tomatic indicator counts lengths as 
they are cut off. 

In addition to eliminating some 
rehandling of long stock, thus low- 
ering possibility of bending or dam- 
age, this arrangement saves floor 
space. If tubes were removed from 
rack to a separate stationary cutoff 
press, considerable additional floor 
space would be required for tempor- 
ary storage of tubes at the press. 
A similar plan may be used to han- 
dle strip, bar and structural shapes. 


This cutoff press is arranged to be 

fed directly from racks where tubing 

is stored. Note wheels and track 

which facilitate lining up press with 
the stock 
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REAL PERFORMANCE 
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When it comes to vital points, engineers who know bear- 
ings invariably use SiUGiP’. They know what SUCGiP’s can 
do to avoid time-wasting, money-wasting and annoying 


repairs that make dents in profit-paying production. 













What S3US!’ Bearings are doing on this 130’’ Take-Up Reel 
Stand is a good example. They give a smoother, easier 
running unit, permit a drive and motor to fit the working 
load and not the friction, and assure a reliability that really 
saves on maintenance. 


Near you, in an SUUS/|F district office, is a representative 
who can put “the right bearing in the right place’’. See 
him TODAY, or write direct. 1344 


aULSE* INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA. 


THE BEARINGS ARE 





BALL & ROLLER 
BEARINGS 
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@ Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cincin- 
nati, has placed on the market 
wet drill grinders in six differ- 
ent types which grind straight or 
taper shank drills with 2, 3 or 
4 flutes; flat or chucking drills or 
flat twisted drills and drills with 
oversize shanks. Point angle can 





be varied from 37 to 70 degrees on 
holder for large drills. Small drill 
holder, with snap clamp for straight 
or taper shanks from No. 60 to °s- 
inch, will grind drills to the standard 
59 degree angle at point and 12 de- 
gree clearance angle without adjust- 
ment. Both holders have V-guides 
and screw feed. 


Taper-Cutting Die Head 
@ The Geometric Tool Co., New 


Haven, Conn., offers a complete line 
of taper cutting die heads for use 








on stationary head hand-operated 
machines. Taper is controlled by 
a positive cam. Greater lengths of 
taper can be cut without projection 
chasers and length of taper is not 
limited to height of chaser. There 
are no lines when the tool opens, 
and thread is even all the way. 
Made of alloy steels, tools may be 
used either as inside or outside trip 
die-heads. 


Vernier Time Setting 


@ Automatic Temperature Control 
Co., Philadelphia, announce series 
2800, type 2803, Vernier-set timers 





capable of setting a time cycle to 
within a split scale division. Adjust- 
ment is maintained without a lock- 
ing device. Independently wired 
loads, high voltage operation, and 
contact modifications are available. 
All types are equipped with Telech- 
ron motor. List price timer without 
case, $35. Cases, $4 and $5. 


Alternate Bar Shake-Out 


@ Royer Foundry & Machine Co., 
Kingston, Pa., is marketing a shake- 
out with a balanced twin cam ac- 
tion operating alternate sets of bars 
to form a grizzly upon which molds 
or flasks are placed; shakeout is 
accomplished by even alternate im- 
pulses of rising and falling bars. 





Bars can be made to accommodate 
molds of any size and are particu- 
larly adaptable to small molds of 
intricate castings. Unit can be 
mounted over a conveyor belt, sand 
hopper or other type _ receptacle. 





Surface Grinder 


@ Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsock- 
et, R. IL, has a ball-bearing pre- 
cision surface grinder with ball 





tracks to control table, saddle and 
spindle column travel. Wheel makes 
uniform parallel and rectilinear mo- 
tions and may be positioned to grind 
with angular surface of wheel in- 
stead of side. 


Squaring Belt-Cutter 


@ Armstrong-Bray & Co., 304 North 
Loomis street, Chicago, announces 
a belt cutter which handles leather, 
fabric and rubber power transmis- 





sion belts up to 8-inch widths. Belt 
is held against side guide while 
special knife is drawn down track 
making accurate square cut. Track 
also helps prevent knife from slip- 
ping. Unit is compact, light and 
may be fastened down or carried 
about. Listed at $4.75. 


Universal Protractor 


@ George Scherr Co., 128 Lafayette 
street, New York, announces a uni- 
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versal bevel protractor of Mauser 
manufacture with 6, 8 or 12-inch 
blades beveled at each end to 45 
degrees and 60 degrees respectively. 
Dial is graduated in degrees for the 
full circle. Vernier gives readings 
within 5 minutes. Graduations are 
etched with jet-black markings. 


Rocker Safety Switch 


w Bull Dog Electric Products Co., 
7610 Jos. Campau avenue, Detroit, 
has introduced a new 30-ampere 
front-operated enclosed rocker type 
safety switch which has molded 
handle rocked by thumb action to 
“on” or “off” position. Handle and 
switch mechanism are all one piece, 
operating on frictionless knife-edge 
bearings. Provision is made on 
handle for marking circuit legend. 
Switch is streamlined and has posi- 
tive action full-floating contacts, 
screw type wiring terminals, ten 
well-placed knockouts and silvered 
current-carrying parts. 


Heavy Steel Bench 
@ Pollard Bros. Mfg. Co., 5510 North- 


b 





west highway, Chicago, offer an ex- 
tra-heavy steel bench. Top of bench 
is made of *s-inch steel plate, 24 
and 30 inches wide and 3, 4, 5 and 


6 feet long. 


Motorized Ferret 


@ Pittsburgh Pipe Cleaner Co., 229 
Oliver building, Pittsburgh, has two 
motor-driven ferrets for opening 
and cleaning clogged pipes of all 
kinds. They work through traps, 
elbows, tees and U-turns and are 
operated by fitting a 15-foot length 
of helically coiled cable into a pipe- 
depressing clutch to spin cable, re- 
leasing clutch and feeding again. 
Additional cable added as required. 
Ferret A cleans * to 2-inch, and 
Ferret B, *% to 6-inch pipe. Illus- 
tration of model B shows; 1-electric 
switch; 2-clutch handle; 3-cable out- 
let to pipe; 4-slip joint; 5-cable 
guard; 6-electric connection wire. 


STRAIGHT POSITION 
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Hanger Mounted Switch 


M Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O., 
announces a quick-break switch for 
circuits of 110 to 750 volts. The 
switch is mounted on mine hangers 
which in turn are mounted on a 
rustproof hot-dip galvanized steel 
base. Blades and jaws are of hard, 
cold-rolled copper. Switch is avail- 
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able in a locking steel case. Dirigo 
molded insulation is used in switch 
with soft rubber on handle. 


Small-Movement Switch 


@ Micro Switch Corp., Freeport, IIl., 
has developed a roller Jeaf spring 
switch of %-horsepower capacity to 
control motors, heaters, solenoids, 
ete., from cams, slides or rolls with 
small moving power. It is of single 
pole construction and is available in 
normally open, normally closed or 
double-throw contact arrangements. 
Spring is stainless steel ribbed. 
Roller is 3/16-inch wide and *s-inch 





in diameter, case hardened and 
mounted on an oilless bronze bear- 
ing. Switch is listed by Under- 
writers. 


Double-Action Hydraulic 
Press Fully Automatic 


@ Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa., announces 
a double action 735-ton hydraulic 
press with die cushion. Press is 
fully automatic and may be oper- 
ated on any of four sequences. 
These sequences can be preset to 
strip work off punch or out of die. 
Draws of any depth up to 24 inches 
can be made. All adjustments of 
working strokes, sequences and 
speeds can be made by a single op- 
erator working at floor level. Press 





operates at all practical drawing 
speeds. 


Hand Marking-Machine 


mH. O. Bates, Elizabeth, N. J. has 
developed a hand marking machine 
for. flat and cylindrical surfaces. 
Machine will roll a mark (up to 1% 
inches long by *%-inch top to bot- 
tom) into plastic as well as met- 
als. Marking is accomplished by 





a simple swing of lever after drop- 
ping part on arbor. When bolted to 
bench, thirty or more pieces per 
minute can be marked. 


Reams While Threading 


@ Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, 
Pa., announces a reaming and cham- 
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fering fixture for use in its 4, 6 and 
8-inch stationary pipe die heads. 
Fixture will ream and chamfer 
during the threading operation, on 
all diameters of pipe within capacity 
of head. Uniform chamfering and 
reaming is permitted by use of fix- 
ture. 


Milling Machine Has 
Automatic Work Cycle 


@ Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, announces its 2-18 and 
2-24 plain automatic milling ma- 
chines of the fixed-bed type with 18 
or 24-inch bed travel. Machines 
have 20 spindle speeds, from 30 to 
1200 revolutions per minute and 16 
feeds from 1 to 40 inches per min- 
ute. To further aid high production 


milling, an automatic spindle stop, 
a hydraulic backlash eliminator, and 
automatic 


dog-controlled working 





cycles with intermittent feed are 
provided. Dogs trip table at rever- 
sal within 0.005-inch. All automatic 
in operation, machines reduce hand 
labor to loading, starting and un- 
loading. Lubrication also is auto- 


matic. Coolant pump and piping 
also available. 

Welds Examined By 
Binocular Magnifier 

@E. Leitz Inc., 730 Fifth avenue, 


New York, has developed a new 
binocular prism magnifier for ex- 
amining welds to determine pene- 
tration and porosity, and to find 
cracks, which are invisible to the 
naked eye. Visual properties of both 
eyes are utilized but eyes are not 
strained or fatigued. Images pro- 
duced are realistic and objects ob- 
served stand out in natural relief. 


Small-Tool Grinder 


@ Chittenden Corp., 5005 Euclid av- 
enue, Cleveland, introduces a small- 
tool grinder with work head spindle 
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speed of 200 revolutions per min- 
ute. Main slide travel is 5% inches, 
10 inches with auxiliary slide. Ver- 
tical angular range of work head is 
45 degrees above or below center 
and main or work-head slide rotates 





220 degrees in horizontal plane. 
Transverse slide movement is 6 
inches, longitudinal slide movement 
7 inches and graduations on vertical 
hand wheel are for 0.0005-inch. 


Streamlined Press 


@Lake Erie Engineering’ Corp., 
Buffalo, announces a complete series 
of hydraulic presses. Frames are 
streamlined from base to top, and 
foundation bolts are enclosed within 
the bed with no projecting flanges. 
Centralized pushbutton control is 
mounted flush on the frame for 
inching, semi and fuil-automatic op- 
eration. Moving platen is guided by 
adjustable gibs with angular sur- 
faces and is arranged for knockout. 
Standard equipment includes oil 
strainers, water cooled oil reservoir 
for maintaining correct viscosity. 


Capstan Car Spotter 


@ Link-Belt Co., 307 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, has introduced 





two vertical capstan electric car 
spotters capable of 5000 to 10,000 











pounds rope pull. High-torque elec- 
tric motors drive mechanism 
through flexible roller chain coup- 
ling. Gearing is completely enclosed. 
Ratchet and pawl mounted inside 
capstan are available for holding 
cars on incline when power is off. 
No. 5-A can move one to three cars; 
No. 10-A, three to six cars, depend- 
ing on track conditions. 


Shear and Flanger 


@ Quickwork Co., 400 West Madison 
street, Chicago, has developed Quick- 
work combination ball-bearing 
throatless shear and flanger for a 
wide range of sheet metal fabrica- 
tion. As a shear, it handles all 
straight and irregular cutting, in- 
cluding concave and convex full 
circles and curves of any width or 
length. Smooth, even action of self- 
feeding rotary cutters makes it easy 
to follow the most intricate layouts. 





Change of head converts it to flanger 
and shoulders of rolls guide flange. 
Attachments are available for U- 
shaping, wiring, special flanging and 
forming. 


Quick-Change Collet 


@ New Britain-Gridley Machine di- 
vision, New Britain Machine Co., 
New Britain, Conn., announces a 
new spring steel precision master 
collet with quickly changed pads. 
A spring tension in collet prevents 
“setting.” Collet is ground inside 
and outside. Pads also are ground 
inside and outside and locate against 
undercut shoulder. Two screws at 
front end slide pad firmly into its 
seat. Pads may be removed with- 
out disturbing adjustment. A round 
felt plug is placed in each split of 
collet to prevent coolant oil and 
chips from washing back to collet 
seat. 
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Open-Hearth Bottoms 
(Concluded from Page 44) 


point fluxes such as open hearth 
slag. However, all samples taken 
showed the magnesite to be well 
burned, and undoubtedly of greater 
refractoriness than bottoms hereto- 
fore. 

Chemical analysis of the finished 
bottom is shown in Table II. 

Savings in material and labor for 
the installation of this bottom com- 
pared with recent installations of 
the conventional type was 7.04 per 
cent. Savings in material, labor and 
furnace time, (at $60.00 per hour), 
was 48.4 per cent. 

Data on the run just completed 
is given in Table III. 

During the month of January, 
1939, this furnace made 78 heats, 
with an average of 135.10 gross tons 
per heat. Average elapsed time, tap 
to tap, was 9 hours and 36 minutes, 
or 14.08 gross tong per hour. This 
is 22.89 gross tons per 1000 square 
feet of hearth area and 4,077,900 
B.t.u. per gross ton of steel. Dur- 
ing the week of Jan. 29, 1939, this 
furnace made 19 heats, averaging 
8 hours and 45 minutes from tap 
to tap and 15.43 gross tons per hour, 
tap to tap. 

This furnace is now in the course 
of rebuilding. Banks and bottom 
were found in excellent shape. 
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Flat-Belt Ratings 
(Concluded from Page 49) 


pheric condition 1.0, angle of center 
line 1.0, pulley material 1.2, service 
0.8, peak load 0.6. 

Calculation: 10/[6.7 x 0.65 x 1.0 
x 1.0 x 1.2 x 0.8 x 0.6] = 3.99 inches. 
Therefore, use 4-inch light double 


belt. 
Example No. 2 
Problem: Determine capacity of 
8-inch, heavy, double belt on fol- 


lowing drive: Lineshaft, 200 revo- 
lutions per minute, cast iron pulley, 
48-inch diameter x 12-inch face; fan, 
600 revolutions per minute, cast iron 
pulley, 16-inch diameter x 12-inch 
face, requiring 35 horsepower at this 
speed; conditions, tight side above, 
16-foot centers, drive nearly vertical, 
8-hour per day operation exhausting 
from woodworking shop, dusty con- 
ditions. 

Selection of factors: Belt speed 48 
x 3.14 x 200/12 = 2500 feet per 
minute; from Table I, heavy double 
belt is suited for 16-inch diameter 
pulley; from Table I, heavy double 
belt will transmit 8.55 horsepower 
per inch of width at 2500 feet per 
minute; from Table II, factor for 
center distance and small pulley 
diameter is 0.80; from Table III, at- 
mospheric condition 0.7, angle of 
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center line 0.8, pulley material 1.0, 
service 1.0, peak load 1.0. 

Calculation: 8 x 8.55 x 0.80 x 0.7 
x 0.8 x 10x 1.0 x 1.0 = 30.6 horse- 
power. Therefore, belt not suited 
for 35-horsepower load. However, 
this belt can be used if any one of 
the following changes are made: 
Use fiber pulley on fan, reduce angle 
of drive to 60 degrees from _ hori- 
zontal, protect drive from dust, in- 
crease pulley diameters to 60 and 
20 inches. If it is not practical to 
change the drive, use a 10-inch, 
heavy, double belt. 

A limitation is necessarily set in 
the scope of tables of this type. 
Where speeds over 6000 feet per 








minute are reached, a leather belt- 
ing manufacturer should be con- 


sulted. This same applies in cases 
where a pivoted base is installed 
with the tight side away from the 
pivot point. 

The offer of the American Leather 
Belting association to render a con- 
sulting engineering service to users 
of leather belting where special con- 
ditions exist has been greeted with 
considerable enthusiasm from many 
men confronted with transmission 
problems. With modern leather 
belting, many applications now are 
being handled successfully that some 
years back were beyond the limita- 
tions of the product. 
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For Cleaning 
Gas and Ailr 


TRIPLE ACTION, an_ exclusive, 

patented development by Peabody, re- 
moves dust, ash and fog from gas and air 
with the thoroughness of three strikes on 
the batter. 
Its effectiveness is 
a recent installation, a Peabody Scrubber 
4 feet by 10 feet successfully replaced a 
packed tower 8 feet by 130 feet high. 

A Peabody cleaning unit of suitable 
design for your purpose can be built 
into any gas washer without disturbing the 
arrangement below, assuring clean, dry 


amazing. In 


gas. Also complete new units can be furnished for any desired capacity and degree 


of cleaning. 


PEABODY SCRUBBERS of various types and designs are working successfully in a 
wide range of industries: taking out tar fog from air in an asphalt plant; removing bacteria 
from air used in distilling; eliminating moisture and lampblack from gas required for 


annealing; removing fly ash, etc. 


Whatever your problem in gas or air cleaning may 
be, it will help you to discuss it with our engineers. 


PEABODY 


ENGINEERING 


CORP ORM ia 2 


580 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Zinc Dust Paints 


(Concluded from Page 43) 


the standpoint of tint retention 
since zinc-dust in itself is a tint hold- 
ing pigment and the outstanding 
tint retention property of zinc oxide 
is well known. As a precaution, 
however, it must be realized that 
color-stable tinting pigments must 
be used in colored zinc-dust paints. 

However, since the adherence of 
zine-dust paints depends upon the 
amount of zinc-dust in the formula- 
tion, the addition of any large 
amount of tinting color at the sac- 
rifice of zine-dust entails a loss of 
adherence. Tinting colors should 
replace zinc oxide rather than zinc- 
dust in the formulation. For prim- 
ing galvanized iron and zinc sheets 
where adherence is of chief concern, 
the tinting pigment should not ex- 
ceed 10 per cent of total pigment 
weight to meet federal specifica- 
tions. 

Commercial one-coat maintenance 
paints made up of a pigment com- 
bination of zine-dust and aluminum 
powder have met with considerable 
success. The zince-dust is included 
essentially for its rust inhibitive 
properties, the aluminum for the 
sheen it imparts. 

For years zine-dust paint has 
been used as an_ anticorrosive 
primer for steel ship hulls because 
it is unaffected by the alkaline salts 
in sea water. It has been reported 
that zine-dust in the usual antifoul- 
ing liquids has significant action to 
prevent the fouling of ships’ bot- 
toms. 

The fact that zinc-dust paint is 
nontoxic and that excellent paints 
can be formulated with many of the 
synthetic resin vehicles now being 


Here zinc-dust paint is being applied 

to a metal highway bridge in Pennsyl- 

vania. It also is widely used to pro- 

tect metal cables, guard rails, sign- 
posts, culverts, etc. 


recommended for use in under- 
water exposure make it particular- 
ly interesting for the inside of 
drinking water tanks and similar 
structures. 

Zince-dust zinc-oxide paint imparts 
a newly galvanized appearance to 
screens and protects them from cor- 
rosion. Since it adheres tightly to 
black iron, galvanized or copper 
screens, it prevents formation of 
discolored areas so often observed 
under screened windows. 

Treatment necessary to prepare 
newly galvanized iron, steel and 
sheet zinc surfaces before painting 
involves merely washing the sur- 
face with toluol, light gasolene or 
a suitable solvent prior to painting 
to remove the light coating of 
grease normally found on such ma: 
terial. 

Where etching or pretreatment is 
desired to obtain the best possible 
adherence, a brief weathering pe- 
riod of from one to three months 
will usually clean and etch the sur- 
face sufficiently. This method is 
feasible wherever painting may be 
delayed and has the advantage of 
economy. 

Light sandblasting will clean and 
etch the surface in one operation. 
This method has the advantage of 
uniformity and enables immediate 
painting which should be done as 
promptly as possible. Ordinary acid 
etches are not desirable unless used 
under controlled conditions to in- 
sure removal of water-soluble salts 
and loosely adherent powder which 
may have a detrimental effect. 
Commercially pretreated galvanized 
sheets will produce excellent results 
when a zinc-dust zinc-oxide priming 
paint is used. 


Creep Data, Ferrous and 
Nonferrous, Is Assembled 


@ Creep Data, 864 pages, published 
by American Society for Testing 


B 











Materials and American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, New York; 
supplied by Sree, Cleveland, for 
$12 in the United States and Canada, 
$14 elsewhere; sold in Europe by 
Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton 
House, Westminster, London S.W.1. 


@ A joint research committee of the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials and American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, on the effect of 
temperature on the properties of 
metals, compiled this volume. It 
contains 486 sheets of test data, 273 
graphs and 37 tables, covering 
wrought steels and ferrous alloys, 
cast steels and nonferrous materials. 

Extensive tables give complete 
data on the large number of mate- 
rials considered. There are charts 
of stress and corresponding creep 
rate for each type of material at 
each temperature; curves of tem- 
perature versus creep rate (0.10 per 
cent per 1000 hours) for each type 
of material wherever sufficient data 
were available;, tabulated forms 
which give detailed descriptions of 
each material, including its form, 
heat treatment, chemistry, hard- 
ness, grain size after the McQuaid- 
Ehn test, impact values, initial phys- 
ical properties, manufacturing data, 
room temperature properties of 
specimens after creep tests, creep 
characteristics, and as far as pos- 
sible photomicrographs showing the 
initial microstructure of completed 
specimens. 


Review Surface Hardening 


(Concluded from Page 71) 

der corrosive conditions, as for ex- 
ample shafts of pumps handling cor- 
rosive media, and Dr. Ihrig pointed 
out that one of the features of the 
silicon case is its ability to absorb 
oil which gives definite wear re- 
sistance during the running-in pe- 
riod. The simplest steel gives best 
results, for example, S.A.E. 1020. 
Sulphur must be low with 0.05 per 
cent aS maximum. Malleable iron 
can be impregnated, but sulphur ex- 
erts a more pronounced effect than 
it does in steel. Plain cast iron 
can not be treated with satisfaction 
because it swells badly at the tem- 
perature employed in the process. 
Alloy cast irons do not respond well, 
the chromium types being particu- 
larly troublesome. 

From the surface of the material 
to a depth of 0.050-inch, the impreg- 
nated silicon content varies little, 
thus considerable material can be 
machined off without losing advan- 
tage of the silicon case, Dr. Ihrig 
asserted. Among applications for 


this process are treating of cylin- 
der liners, pipe and tubes, thermo- 
couple tubes, pump shafts, chain 
links, bolts, nuts, nails, screws, etc., 
which must resist corrosion and in 
some cases wear as well. 
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COIL SUPPORT ASSEMBLY 
SIMPLIFIED BY BRAZING 





Copper brazing of steel laminations is 
the method developed by a large electrical 
manufacturer to solve the complex fabri- 
cating problem presented by the coil sup- 
ports used in synchronous machinery. In 
many turbo generators and synchronous 
motors and condensers these supports must 
be provided with T-shaped slots for the 
damper winding. In the larger machines 
it is also necessary to use a steel coil sup- 
port with a non-magnetic section. 

If these supports were cast, expensive 
tooling would be necessary for the machin- 
ing of the T-slots and the non-magnetic 
section. Copper brazing permits an eco- 
nomical assembly. Sheets of low-carbon 
and non-magnetic steel are punched on a 
press and assembled on a locating fixture. 
After welding across the edges of the lami- 
nations to hold them rigid, the assembly 
is brazed with copper saw cuttings in an 
atmosphere of pure dry hydrogen. 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Upper: Punchings are welded across the edges of 
laminations to hold them rigidly while being brazed. 
Lower: The coil support after being removed from 
the furnace, showing the brazed laminations bonded 
with copper. 





Phosphor Bronze Used for 
Bridge Bearing Plates 





Typifying the unusual combination of 
properties possessed by phosphor bronze is 
its use in the fabrication of bearing, expan- 
sion, and bed plates in bridge construction. 
This service requires a metal of high ten- 
sile strength and hardness, as well as 
good resistance to corrosion. Cold rolled 
phosphor bronze is especially suitable for 
this purpose. 
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EXPERT LABORATORY SERVICE SMOOTHS 
WAY FOR FABRICATOR OF METAL GOODS 





Optimum Combination of Fabricating and Service Characteristics of Any Alloys 


Can Be Obtained By Closer Cooperation of Manufacturer and User 





Fabricators of brass, bronze or copper 
goods may find through the metallurgical 
department of the brass mill many oppor- 
tunities for improving the quality of their 
products and for effecting substantial sav- 
ings in manufacturing costs. Although the 
primary functions of the laboratory are to 
test incoming raw materials, technically 
supervise the making of mill products and 
to check the quality and uniformity of the 
outgoing metals, as well as develop new 
alloys and improve old ones, the laboratory 
because of its highly specialized knowledge 
is often called upon to help customers in 
the selection of the proper alloy and temper 
which will give the best results. The experi- 
ence gained through working on customers’ 
problems has proved mutually beneficial. 


‘‘Special-Purpose’’ Alloys Developed 


The published price lists, for example, 
contain approximately twenty per cent of 
the alloys which are actually active in the 
mill. ‘Ledrite’’ brass rod, for example, is 
a product specially developed for high 
speed screw machine operation. Although 
Ledrite will be found entirely satisfactory 
for 90% of the jobs, additional special 
operations such as knurling, cold heading, 
or rolling necessitate alloys with slightly 





Metal Cleaner Removes 
Stains and Oxides 





A new substance that cleans by chemical 
action is reported by the manufacturer to 
remove oxides and stains instantly from 
the surface of brass, bronze, and copper. 
The cleaner contains no abrasives and re- 
quires no rubbing. It is applied with a 
brush and wiped off with a wet rag. It is 
further claimed to contain no free acid or 
caustic, so that it will not etch the surface 
of the metal. It can be used to render 
working surfaces chemically clean without 
leaving any gritty residue. 








different lead or copper contents or possi- 
bly different tempers. Such alloys are sup- 
plied if available or are specially developed 
by the laboratory after studying the cus- 
tomer’s needs. 

The manufacture of fancy metal boxes, 
such as vanity cases, lipstick containers, 
jewel boxes, etc., also presents a problem 
for both the fabricator and the mill. Since 
these objects, which compete with the 
finest jewelry in appearance, are made in 
quantity at an extremely low price, a brass 
resembling gold in color is generally used. 
Metal with an especially fine surface, free 
from scratches and blemishes, must be sup- 
plied, as such operations as matte dipping 


(Continued on Following Page, Column 2) 


A study of the fabricating operations plus a knowl- 
edge of the service requirements of a given job, is 
necessary to determine the combination of alloy, 
temper and surface that will insure all-round pro- 
duction economy and maximum service life. In 
these shells, all fabricated by deep drawing, labora- 
tory control of four different alloys insures econom- 
ical production and the characteristics required in 
each finished job. 
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TYPES OF COPPER 


This is the fourth of a series on the various 
lypes of copper, thetr relative merits and uses. 





Effect of Other Elements 


While oxygen in tough pitch electrolytic 
copper (as previously discussed) is usually 
the largest single impurity present, there 
are sometimes other elements present either 
by deliberate addition or incidentally to 
the method of refining, which have a con- 
siderable effect on the physical properties. 
The removal of oxygen by a deoxidizing 
agent results in the introduction of a small 
excess of the deoxidizing agent which may 
also affect the physical properties in vari- 
ous ways. 

A typical example of the latter case is 
the presence of residual phosphorus in De- 
oxidized Copper. Phosphorus between 
0.015% and 0.04% reduces the electrical 
conductivity of electrolytic copper purity 
from 3 to 30%, depending on the exact 
amount of phosphorus present. This de- 
crease in electrical conductivity constitutes 
a definite objection to the use of phosphor- 
ized copper for electrical purposes. Other 
deoxidizers, such as silicon or zinc, have a 
greater or lesser tendency to reduce the 
electrical conductivity. 

In the tough pitch coppers certain ele- 
ments such as arsenic and iron, which have 
no tendency to deoxidize the copper, do 
tend to lower the electrical conductivity. 
Care is therefore taken to make sure that 
these elements are not permitted in electro- 
lytic copper in appreciable quantities. It 
is the presence of arsenic in some of the 
Lake copper which necessitates the divi- 
sion between High Resistance and Low 
Resistance Lake Copper. 


EFFECT OF ADDED ELEMENTS ON ELECTRICAL CONDUCTIVITY 
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LABORATORY SERVICE 


(Continued from Preceding Page, Column 3) 





only emphasize any imperfections. Further- 
more, polishing and buffing costs must be 
kept to a minimum. 


In order to save material and operating 
costs, fabricators are constantly cutting 
down their specifications for metal thick- 
ness and making every effort to reduce the 
number of annealing operations, and often 
to eliminate them completely. It is there- 
fore necessary to supply thinner material 
with exceptionally high strength and duc- 
tility. Electric furnace brass and scientific 
grain structure control have made possible 
the fulfilment of difficult requirements. 


Seamless tubing used for fabricating 
plumbers’ brass goods, pump barrels, or 
parts of various kinds is another mill item 
which may give trouble if the customer 
does not tell the mill just what it is to be 
used for. If the tubing is to be highly pol- 
ished and plated, extraordinary care must 
be taken to supply material with a surface 
free from scratches, blemishes, scale, etc. 
Furthermore, the tubing must be carefully 
handled so as not to injure it after it is 
made. Operations such as bending, flanging 
or reducing require special tempers and 
alloys which can be developed only through 
close cooperation with the laboratory. Wire 
for severe hot or cold heading operations 
or for hot forging intricate shapes must 
also be developed after experimentation if 
defective work is to be kept down to the 
minimum. 


Just as it is good business for an individ- 
ual to obtain a periodic health check-up 
by a competent physician, in the same 
way, fabricators can benefit by obtaining 
an occasional survey of their metal require- 
ments by a competent metallurgical lab- 
oratory. 

An open mind to the possibilities of 
improvement in old alloys and the econ- 
omies of many new ones will often result 
in increased savings and higher quality. 
Bridgeport’s laboratory services are avail- 
able to customers in working toward such 
mutually profitable solutions to the fabri- 
cator’s problems. 








NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











This column lists items manufactured or 
developed by many different sources. Further 
information on any of these items may be 
obtained by writing the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, which will gladly refer readers to 
the manufacturer or other source. 


Chemically treated buffs are reported to 
give longer life against abrasive wear. They 
are also said to absorb polishing composition 
better and to give improved cutting and 
coloring action on the article being buffed. 
The chemicals used in treating the buffs in- 
clude a hygroscopic substance that absorbs 
moisture from the air, to give a conditioned 
sheeting at all times. Balanced construction 
of the buffing textile gives longer life. 


A pneumatic sanding drum uses a new 
style fabric band and an air tube. It is re- 
ported to produce a smooth draw file finish, 
and to be suitable for use on all makes of 
flexible shaft machines. A very smooth sur- 
face is obtained by the soft air cushion that 
holds the abrasive in place. 


A powdered soap is said to be suitable for 
use in wet working of brass, bronze, and 
copper. Applications suggested by the manu- 
facturer are drawing and stamping brass and 
copper shells, intermediate yellow brass wire 
and tubing, and intermediate bronze wire. 


A silver brazing alloy with a medium 
silver content is suitable for work at a tem- 
perature of 1,175 degrees F., when used with 
a flux active at 1,100 degrees. It is said to 
produce a sound, ductile bond, and to be 
suitable for making joints between dissimilar 
metals, such as steel and copper or copper 
alloys. 


Bronze inserts formed from wire of high 
tensile strength are intended for use in tapped 
holes in light metals, such as alloys of alumi- 
num or magnesium. The insert is screwed into 
the ye pe hole and becomes a permanent 

art of the hole. Studs or cap screws assem- 
led into the inserts bear against the bronze 
instead of the softer metal of the light alloy. 


A measuring machine aids in permitting 
measuring methods of extreme precision to 
be used in the shop. It makes possible direct 
inspection and checking of production gages 
with a degree of accuracy usually possible 
only in the laboratory. 


A micrometer gage is adaptable to the 
measurement of internal bores ranging from 
1% to 1% inches in diameter and up to 5 
inches deep. Measurement is taken across an 
actual diameter of the bore by means of a 
movable anvil which operates an amplifying 
mechanism and rigid adjustable anvils. Indi- 
cating scale is graduated in divisionsof .0001”’. 


An electric welder is said to have a weld- 
ing range from 20 to 280 amperes with any 
size electrode from Ye to 4 inch. Designed 
for A.C. only, it can be quickly changed for 
operation at 110 or 220 volts. Dial controls 
welding amperage. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.— Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS—Brass, PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS— COPPER WATER TUBE AND FIT- BRASS, BRONZE, DURONZE 
bronzc, copper, Duronze.* forstamp- MHigh-strength bronze trolley, mes- TINGS—For plumbing, heating, un- WIRE—For cap and machine screws, 


ing, deep drawing, forming and spin- senger wire and cable. 

ning. WELDING ROD—For repairing cast 
CONDENSE R, HEAT E X- iron and steel, fabricating 

CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES—For ‘ilicon bronze tanks. pet 


changers; oil refineries, and process ing automatic screw ma- 


derground piping. 


wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 


DURONZE ALLOYS-High-strength FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT.— 
silicon bronzes forcorrosion- Engineering staff, special equipment 
resistantconnectors, marine for making parts or complete items. 


for tanks, boilers, heaters, ‘“Plumrite’* for plumbing, under- 


4 o 
steam surface condensers, heat ex- LEDRITE* ROD—For mak- “Br dgep rt hardware; hot rolled sneets BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
co. 


industries. 
*Trade-name. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


chine products. 


Established 1865 


flues, ducts, flashings. 


ground and industrial services. 












Markets Continue 
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Downward Course 


Coal Mining Suspension 
Factor in Additional 


Steelmaking Drop 


@ ACTIVITY in steel markets continues to decline ir- 
regularly. Shrinkage in coal supplies partly is re- 
sponsible for the additional letdown in demand and 
production, but this is a minor factor, since districts 
only slightly affected by the bituminous suspension also 
are quieter. 


Some products show resistance to the downward 
trend in business. Bars and sheets, influenced by smaller 
orders from the automotive industry in recent weeks, 
are moving slowly, but structural shapes, concrete re- 
inforcing bars and tin plate continue relatively active. 
Pipe demand also shows occasional gains. 


Uncertainty still clouds the outlook, this being re- 
flected in the small size of many orders. Consumers are 
keeping stocks in close balance with early needs, while 
reduced mill operations serve to curtail producers’ in- 
ventories of finished and semifinished products. Ingot 
production was lowered 1% points to 49 per cent last 
week and at some plants is well below the rate of finish- 
ing mill operations. Steelmaking a year ago was 32 per 
cent. 

Automobile assemblies have started to decline. This 
trend is expected to continue through the remainder of 
this quarter and only small steel orders are looked for 
before June from partsmakers in connection with 1940 
models. Absence of active demand from this industry is 
one reason for anticipating further recession in steel- 
making the coming 60 days. 

Motorcar output last week was off 3640 units to 86,- 
640 but was well ahead of the 50,755 units built a year 
ago. Chrysler again accounted for the latest change, 
reducing output from 23,625 units to 19,325. General 
Motors increased from 34,405 to 35,005; Ford was steady 
at 21,460; all others rose from 10,770 to 10,850. 


Europe Seeks 150,000 Tons 
Of Galvanized Sheets Here 


Outstanding in the sheet market is an inquiry from 
Europe for 150,000 tons of corrugated galvanized sheets 
to be used in building air raid shelters. About 100,000 
tons would be taken by England, 30,000 tons by Holland 
and the remainder divided among other buyers. In- 
quiries for other steel products required in European 
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Demand 


Tending downward; 


products are more active. 


Prutces-_ 


Fairly steady, 


Production 


cent. 


defense and rearmament activities also are said to be 
coming to this country as a result of inadequacy of 
foreign steelworks capacity. 

Steel exports from the United States have been in- 
creasing lately but are smaller than a year ago. March 
shipments, excluding scrap, were 162,098 tons, compared 
with 134,777 tons in February and 188,185 tons in 
March, 1938. Scrap exports of 310,223 tons in March 
compared with 222,704 tons in February and 334,742 
tons a year ago. 

Pending business in shape and concrete bar markets 
gives assurance of sustained demand for these products 
for a number of weeks. New orders include 10,000 tons 
of bars for a government building at Washington. 
Bridges are prominent among heavy construction work, 
inquiries being headed by 28,000 tons of shapes for two 
structures in Maryland. 


Low Prices Reflected In 


Steel Company Earnings 


Financial reports of leading steel producers direct 
attention to the depressing effect of low prices on cer- 
tain products, but as yet there is no talk of possible ad- 
vances next quarter. Considering the restricted volume 
of new business current quotations are somewhat firmer 
than might be expected. 

Steelmaking in certain districts wil! be curtailed 
further in the event of prolongation of the coal min- 
ing tieup. Pittsburgh and Youngstown areas both held 
at 43 per cent last week, but Chicago was down 4 
points to 49%. Other reductions included 1% points 
to 37 in eastern Pennsylvania, 2 points to 63 at Wheel- 
ing, 9 points to 37% at Buffalo, 5 points to 55 at 
Birmingham and 2%2 to 42 at St. Louis. 

New England increased 8 points to 43, Cincinnati was 
up 6 to 52, Detroit rose 2 to 59, and Cleveland ad- 
vanced 2% to 39. 

Scrap markets are slow, with weakness predominat- 
ing prices. Reductions at Pittsburgh lower the scrap 
composite 25 cents to $14.21, a new low for the year 
to date. The finished steel composite is unchanged at 
$56.50. 








considering 
small volume of new business. 


Declined 1% points to 49 per 








Apr. 29 

Iron and Steel $36.26 
Finished Steel 56.50 
14.21 


Steelworks Scrap.. 


—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Apr. 22 Apr. 15 
$36.29 $36.32 
56.50 56.50 
14.46 14.46 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Mar., 1939 Jan., 1939 
$36.40 4 36 
56.50 6.50 
14.98 1a 77 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Apr., 1938 Apr., 1934 

$38.61 $32.67 
61.70 53.90 
12.30 12.15 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


pipe, rails, alloy steel, 
ot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 


hot strip, and cast iron pipe at represen tative centers. 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compresse 


Finished Steel Com 


mposite: :—Plates, shapes, bars, 
sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Cane : April 29, March Jan. April 
Finished Material 1939 1939 1939 1938 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh .......... 2.25¢ 2.25c 2.25c 2.45c 
Btesl Pare, CHICAS 2. occ vincess 2.25 235 2325 250 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ....... 2.57 257 237 276 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind...... 2.15 215 215 2355 
By. 2.10 210 210 2,25 
Shapes, Philadelphia .......... 2.215 2.215 2.215 2.465 
a eee 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.30 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 230 #2330 225 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 215 215 2.445 
a eee ore ee 2.10 2.10 210 2.30 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh.... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.40 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh... 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.45 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., 0 alana 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.80 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.15 2.15 215 2.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary ....... 3.20 8.20 38.20 3.25 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Gary..... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.90 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts.... 2.60 260 2.60 2.90 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts.... $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.35 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ........ 2.45 245 2.45 2.75 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago.. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $37.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago.... 34.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh.... 34.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 
Wire rods, No. 5 to -inch, Pitts. 43.00 43.00 43.00 47.00 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh 
Basic, Valley 


Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 


No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh..... 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago........ 


Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. . 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 


Malleable, Valley 
Malleable, Chicago 


Lake Sup., chareoal, del. Chicago 


Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh.... 


Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 


Scrap 


Heavy melting steel, 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens.... 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens.... 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 


Pittsburgh. 
Heavy melt, steel, No. 2, E. Pa... 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago.... 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ... 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Eacept when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 
re 2.15c 
Chicago, Gary ..... 2.15¢c 
ae Saree ee 2.15¢ 
lS Se eee 2.25¢ 
Buffalo .... 2.15¢ 
Sparrows Point, Ma.. 2.15¢ 
a. | rae 2.39¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.32c 
Granite City, Ill. 2.25¢ 
Middletown, O. ........ 2.15¢c 
Youngstown, O. 2.15¢ 
BITEMIMGNAM .. ncn soes 2.15¢ 
Pacific Coast points .... 2.65c 

Cold Rolled 
PRR Wp wis Wa enrdn 3.20¢c 
Coens, Gary. . sss. 0. 3.20c 
Buffalo 3.2U0c 
Cleveland ee 
Detroit, delivered 3.30c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.52c 
dae A Se 3.54c 
Granite City, Il. 3.30¢c 
Middletown, O. .. 3.20c 
Youngstown, O. ........ 3.20c 
Pacific Coast points .... 3.80¢ 

Galvanized No. 24 
Pittsburgh ‘ 3.50c 
Coleen, Gary .......6. 3.50¢c 
NE ee rg ne Ce ai 3.50¢c 
Sparrows Point, Md..... 3.50c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.67c 
New York, delivered. . 3.74¢ 
Birmingham 3.50¢ 
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Granite City, Ill........ 3.60c 
Middletown, O. ........ 3.50c 
Youngstown, O. .... 3.50c¢ 
Pacific Coast points... 4.00c 


Black Plate, No. 29 oil Lighter 
3. 


PII cassie as savas 05c 
Copeneo, Gary. ......... 3.05c 
Granite City, Ill. ....... 3.15e 


Long Ternes No, 24 Unassorted 


Pittsburgh, Gary ..... 3.95¢ 
POCmGe Const 2. cies 4.65c 
Enameling Sheets 

No.10 No.20 
Pittsburgh 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Chicago, Gary.. 2.75c¢ 3.35¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85¢ 3.45c 
Youngstown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢c 
Cleveland ..... 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Middletown, O. 2.75¢c 3.35¢ 
Pacific Coast... 3.35¢ 3.95c 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 
Chrome-Nickel 
No. 302 No. 304 


TR. Heel Ve 24.00 25.00 
Plates 27.00 29.00 
EES mer 34.00 36.00 
Hot strip 21.50 23.50 
Cote Garp «24 28.00 30.00 
Straight Chromes 
No. No. No. No. 
410 430 442 446 
Bars ....18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 


Plates ..21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 
Sheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 


Steel Plate 

EE hare 619-5 40 6 2.10¢ 
prewe. azeem,; GOl......... 2.29¢ 
Philadelphia, del....... 2.15¢ 
Boston, delivered...... 2.42¢ 
Buffalo, delivered ..... 2.33¢ 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10¢ 
SEE 0's o-6s Wp ecco oie 2.10c 
BRUTIMGMOM 3... nc cece 2.10c 
Coatesville, base ....... 2.10c 
Sparrows Point, base.... 2.10c 
oO a”. ee 2.10c 
be eee 2.10c 
RPUNE “WOR OD Sin ie no 0 0:5.e'ss 2.45¢ 
Pacific Coast points.... 2.60c 

Steel Floor Plates 

SMR tela acc wa sk 3.35c 
Rene ON soa 0's 's Seles 3.70c 
Pacific Coast ports 3.95¢c 
oie. A re 3.35¢ 
Standard Shapes 
a ae 2.10¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.21%¢ 
Drew wore, Ge. ...6..., 2.27¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.41¢ 
ee re 2.10¢ 
RS Ae eer 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, del. ........ 2.30c 


April 29,March Jan. April 
1939 1939 19389 1938 

. $22.34 $22.34 $22.34 $25.30 
- 2050 20.50 2050 23.50 
22.34 2234 22.34 25.34 

. 2221 22.21 2221 26.21 
. 21.00 21.00 21.00 24.00 
17.38 17.38 17.38 20.38 
20.89 20.89 20.89 23.89 
23.215 23.215 23.215 26.216 

- 2160 21.00 21.00 24.00 
. 21.00 21.00 21.00 24.00 
28.34 28.34 28.34 30.34 
ae 21.47 . 22.27 24.17 
85.33 85.27 90.25 107.77 
$14.75 $15.75 $15.60 $12.70 
13.50 18.375 13.25 11.36 
12.75 1425 13.75 11.45 
> Sea. ae. ante. ae 
14.75 16.25 16.00 18.75 
$3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $4.25 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5.25 
10.50 1050 1050 11.00 
a a oe ee es 2.10¢ 
fog Se er 2.45¢ 
ig Gl ear 2.10e 
ee eer 2.34¢ 
Pacific Coast points.... 2.70c 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 
Granite City, Il. 5.10 
Mfg. Terne Plate (base box) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 
Granite City, MT. 4.40 


Bars 
Soft Steel 
(Base, 3 to 20 tons) 
Sok OS 2.25¢ 
Chicago or Gary ...... 2.25¢ 
Ee re re 2.35¢ 
ig 2.25¢ 
oS eee 2.25¢ 
EE ee eee 2.25¢ 
Detroit, delivered ..... 2.35¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.57¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.62¢ 
New York, del. ....... 2.59¢ 
oe eres 2.60¢ 
Pacific Coast points..... 2.85¢ 
Rail Steel 
(Base, 15 to 50 tons) 
ei eee 2.10¢ 
Chicago or Gary ...... 2.10¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.20¢ 
Cen Se as van bbe 2.10¢ 
STEEL 
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BINGHAM |... 5.55... 2.10¢ 
EY Eire satis aie acs 2.45c 
Pacific coast points ..... 2.70c 
Iron 
Chicago, Terre Haute... 2.15c 
PPNOTONAR, 5c giép ovens 2.47¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined... .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 


quoted by distributors 

Chicago, Gary, Buffalo 

Cleve., Birm., Young., 

Sparrows Pt., Pitts.... 2.05¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.15¢ 
a EE ee 2.40¢ 
Pacific coast ports...... 2.50c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.22c 


Rail steel, ’ straight. lengths, 


qu uoted by distributors 
Pittsburgh, ary, Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birmingham.... 1.90c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.00c 
NE MIE 9 5,055.0 9.0.0 v2) 2.25¢ 
PROS COREE i ase e cess 2.35¢ 
Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 
Standard wire nails .... $2.45 


Cement coated nails .... $2.45 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples ........ 3.15¢ 
Galv. fence staples ..... 3.40c 
Galv. barbed wire, stand- 

ard 12% gage two- 

point hog, 80-rod spool 

$2.80; two-point cattle, 

80-rod spool.......... $2.62 
Annealed fence wire.... 2.95c 
Galv. fence wire........ 3.35¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 

ta COUP eis cea 67.00 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C. L. column)... 56.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago- 
Birmingham Pa spring 
wire 


Bright bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ere 2.65¢c 
el! Ey i eae 3.20c 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 
Carloads, Pittsburgh...... $3.60 
Cold-Finished Bars 
Carbon Alloy 
Pittsburgh 2.70c 3.40c¢ 
oe 2.70c 3.40c 
Gary, Ina. ..... 2.70¢ 3.40c 
| ee 2.75¢e  °%3.50c 
Cleveland ..... 2.70c 3.40c 
er 2.70¢ 3.40¢ 
*Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ...... 2.80c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.90c¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E, Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
a OSD; Maes ao ues 0.70 
Ra 0.75 Neale 1.35 
| ae 1.55 | 3.80 
2500. 2.20 ee 3.20 
4100 0.15 10 O20 Bes oc. 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo, 1.50- 
EES Pik eds wee 6 xs we 1.10 
S100 O.8061.10 Cr... ak ce ve 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats ..... 0.15 
Re Nn Ua ok oe 1.20 
6100 spring flats ......... 0.85 
Co ei WE a keV wee u ew eas 1.50 
eS CS an a 0.85 
9200 spring flats ......... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


May 1, 1939 


Strip and Hoops 

(Base, hot-relled, 1 to 20 tons; 
cold-rolled, 3 to 25 tons) 
Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham.... 2.15¢ 
po a | 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.47¢ 
New York, del, ....... 2.51¢c 
Cooperage hoop, Youngs., 
Pitts., Chicago, Birm... 2.25¢ 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.95c 
| Re E Sie CSarrarnea 3.05c 
Detroit, del. 3.05¢ 
Worcester, Mass. ais 3.15¢ 
Carbon Cleve., Pitts. 
Oe S| 2.95¢ 
TES ly 0, a ae 4.30c 
4 5 gaara are are! 6.15c 
SN SIS be nso 4.510 3483 8.35c 


Worcester, Mass $4 higher. 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 3.10c 
Detroit, del. 
Worcester, Mass. 3.50¢ 
Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 


(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill..... $40.00 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 

20—100 lbs. ......32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 


Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality.. 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
Es, GEIS BOO siicasa. 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base ...... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base ...... 4.15¢ 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ........ 2.15¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 1bs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists, carloads 5% wp; 
full containers additional 10%. 


Carriage and Machine 


% x6and smaller...... 68.5 off 
Do. larger, to 1-in...... .66 off 
Do. 1% and larger...... 64 off 

TE GENE Gav cte vee cwbes 52.5 off 

Steve Bolts 

In packages with nuts attached 

72.5 off; in packages with 


nuts separate 72.5-12% off; 
bulk 84 off on 15,000 of 3-inch 
and shorter, or 5000 over 3-in. 


I TU oo in Stay a 4 win wa 60 off 

Bievator DOs .........%. 60 off 

PUG Ces é sdieccecccens 68.5 off 
Nuts 


Semifinished hex. 


6-inch and less.. 67 70 
fe-l1-inch ....... 64 65 
1% and larger.. 62 62 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller... . .67.5 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller.... .75.0 off 
Headless set screws..... 70.0 off 
Piling 
Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo.... 2.40c 
og | aes ee 2.75¢ 
Rivets, Washers 
Structural, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago ... 3.40c 


ye-inch and smaller, 


—The Market Week— 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve.... 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila., to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv 
ee, Oe eer 63% 54 
, ear Payee 66% 58 
BME 3s cows bck ven 68 % 60% 
Iron 
Rt A yog Saag woe’ 30 13 
1—1% 34 19 
BO ie eSe Ra Ok ee Ce 21% 
Ma Sia aoa es ee 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
ea a ataree ae 52% 
i 64 55% 
3%—6 .......... 66 57% 
7 and B...... 65 55% 
9 and 30 :... 64% 55 
oie i» ae 63% 54 
Iron 
ee oa aa pi 30% 15 
2%-—3% ........ 31% 17% 
ee 33% 21 
4%—8 .......... 32% 20 
| Se ere 28% 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld ....... 67% 
eS ere 60 
2% to 3, lap weld ....... 63 
3% to 6, lap weld ....... 65 
7 and 8, lap weld ....... 64 
10-inch lap weld ....... 63% 
12-inch, lap weld ....... 62% 
Iron 
Blk. Galv 
% butt weld ...... 25 7 
1and1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld .... 33 15% 
2 butt weld . 32% 15 
1% lap weld ..... 23 % 7 
2 lap weld .... 25% 9 
2% to 3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap weld ....... 28% 15 
4% to8 lap weld... 27% 14 
9 to 12 lap weld... 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 


Char- 

coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%” 0O.D. 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
La" Gh BD, 13 11.06 22.93 
a” OD. 13 12.38 19.35 
2%” 0.D. 13 13.79 21.68 
2%” 0. D. 12 15.16 ee 
2%” O.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2%” 0. D. 12 17.54 29.00 
a: Qe. 12 18.35 31.36 
3%” O. D. 11 23.15 39.81 
4” O.D. 10 28.66 49.90 
os” «©. dD. 9 44.25 73.93 

6” O.D. x i 68.14 
Seamless 

Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
oa 13 $7.82 $ 9.01 
1%”0.D 13 9.26 10.67 
1%” 0.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
a7 Oe 13 11.64 13.42 


.65-10 off 2”’ 






oO. D. 13 13.04 15.03 
2%” 0O.D 13 14.54 16.76 
2%” O.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%” 0.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2%” O. D. 12 18.59 21.42 
Cem 12 19.50 22.48 
3%” 0.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
a hk aa 10 30.54 35.20 
4%” 0. D. 10 37.35 43.04 
on 9 46.87 34.01 
or GL BD 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$42.00-43.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 45.00-46.00 
4-in., Chicago...... 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 50.80-51.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 46.00 

Do., 4-in. 49.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Buffalo, Young., 

Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) ........ 36.00 
Detroit, delivered ....... 36.00 


Forging Quality Billets 

Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 

Young., Buffalo, Birm. 
Duluth 


40.00 

#3 . 42.00 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 

Sparrows Point, Buf- 

falo, Canton, Chicago. . 

Detroit, delivered 


Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to a" 
Incm. TACl. ..c«s . 43.00 
Do., over 8 to #i- -in. incl. 48.00 
Worcester up $2; Galveston 
up $6; Pacific Coast up $9. 


34.00 
36.00 


Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90¢ 
Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, fur... $3.75 
Connellsville, fdry.. 4.75- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry... 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry... 5.50- 5.75 
Wise county fur.... 4.50- 4.75 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del... 10.88-11.35 
Chi., ov., outside del. 9.75 
Chicago, del. 10.50 
Milwaukee, ovens.. 10.50 
New England, del... 12.50 
St. Louis, del. ... 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens. 7.00 
Indianapolis, del.... 10.00 
Cincinnati, del.. 9.75 
Cleveland, del. 10.30 
Buffalo, del. .. 10.50 
Detroit, del. ... 10.25 
Philadelphia, del.. 10.65 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 

Pure and 90% benzol... 16.00¢ 

Toluol, two degree.... 22.00c 

Solvent naphtha ....... 26.00¢c 

Industrial xylol 26.00c 


Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums) 16.25¢ 
Do. (450 Ibs.) 15.25¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 


bbls. to jobbers .. . 5.75e 

Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia... .$28.60 
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Pig Iron 






































Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. 

No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 

Ne eee ee ant ae wake $22.00 $22.50 $21.50 $23.00 

SS SS re a eee 22.00 22.50 2150 23.00 

te ee ee 17.38 a,b 16.38 22.00 

| Sao ews 6k elie eek ne owl 21.00 21.50 20.00 22.00 

oT TRE eee ere Pee ee 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 

Ce. hu wiad e's eh wns ws ¢ 90S 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 

NE Saab GAN, weap aru pide wiln due ¢ ame 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 

SORE Gita nie sy ui\0-w bins Ria belo 21.50 21.50 aes 22.00 

Erie, Pa ven 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 

Everett, ER es oy vpuks nite 22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 

SnD REL. b\6 uw e-5.6 oS one he 21.00 21.00 20.506 21.50 

ES Ra 0 wn arse kh 640 Bae 60-0 21.00 21.00 20.50 ages 

Neville Island, Pa. itenns seeks 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 

oa A eerie ee 19.00 bee's ore Fete 

, «ven kin > vide ka bee 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 

Sparrow’s Point, Md. ........... 22.00 esas 21.50 — 

oe. eg SS 22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 

Toledo, O. ; 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 

Youngstown, oO. eo an pe” 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 





tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 
or higher. 


per cent phosphorus 


—The Market Week— 


No.2 Malle- 


Fdry. able Basic 
ee a eee 21.50 2150 21.00 
St. Louis from Birmingham..... #21.12 aes 20.62 
St. Paul from Duluth .......... 23.63 23.63 key 
+Over 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 


Besse- 


mer 


24.13 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 
$26.50, base; $27.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furnace ......... $20.50 Lake Superior fur....... 
Pathe. Gist. FP... os see ces 20.50 do., del Chicago .... 
Rie, RUNS Ws 5 ss» acpherae 
+Silvery 


Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $25.50; 6.51-7—$26.00; 


7-7.50—$26.50; 
9-9.50—$28.50; Buffalo, $1.25 


7.51-8—$27.00; 


8-8.50—$27.50; 
higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon+ 


Jackson county, O., base; 
plus $1 a ton. 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo ° 


is yuoted with freight allowed. 
Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
$1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 


Magnesite 
Imported dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 


8.51-9—$28.00; 


Prices are the same as for silveries, 
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Delivered from Basing Points: Pa., wa $60.80 De. Seniene aye *70.00 
Akron, O., from Cleveland..... 22.39 22.39 21.89 22.89 First Quality Do., f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Baltimore from Birmingham.... 22.78 tr 21.66 ..... Pa. Ill, Md., Mo., Ky... 47.50 wash. net ton, bulk.. 22.00 
Boston from Birmingham ....... “Th Sauae kee RE, Georgia. ....... 47.50 net ton, bags ........ 26.00 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 22.50 23.00 22.00 23.50 New Jersey ........... 52.50 Quickset magnesite 
Boston from Buffalo ............ 22.50 23.00 22.00 23.50 Second Quality grains, f.0.b. Chewe- 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 24.50 25.00 .......... Pas Il, Ky., Md., Mo... 42.75 jan Wash. net ton, 
Canton, ©., from Cleveland ..... 22.39 2239 21.89 22.89 Georgia, Alabama ...... Me ~ “Genapap 22.00 
Chicago from Birminghom ..... Ee ee ee 49.00 Basic Brick 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O..... 21.24 22.11 21.61 as Ohi Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Cincinnati from Birmingham.... 21.06 a. 20.06 First quality .......... 39.90 “mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 21.32 ..... 20.82  ..... _Imtermediate .......... 36.10 Chrome brick ......... $47. 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 22.94 22.94 22.44 22.44 ‘Second quality ........ 31.35 Chem. bonded chrome... 47.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago .... 22.10 22.10 21.60 22.60 Malleable Bung Brick Magnesite brick ....... 67.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, BE TUE. 5 bce idee .05 Chem. bonded magnesite 57.00 
Toledo or Detroit PR RS re 419 2419 23.69 24.69 Silica Brick 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 23.15 ..... ...... |...» Pennsylvania .......... $47.50 Fluorspar, 85-5 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem... 23.53 24.03 + ia Sil Joliet, E. Chicago....... 55.10 Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Birmingham.. 22.46 ; 21.96 Birmingham, Ala. ...... 47.50 paid, tide, net ton.... $22.00 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa, 22.84 23. '34 22.34 . Ladle Brick Washed gravel, f.o.b. II1., 
Pittsburgh districte from Neville {Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, Pa., O., W. Va., Mo. Ky., net ton, carloads, 

( , ’ 2 ) 
ag criss dae hve eee Gad and $1.24 freight. OP RO Nab odes a's 0,0 $28.00 all rail $17, barge.... $18.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 23.45 23.45 22.95 2295 Wire cut .............. ORR oS? GE I 18.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 

Ferromanganese, 78-82%, bon, per lb. contained carlots, contr., net ton.$142.50 contract, carlots, 2 x 
tidewater, duty pd.... $80.00 ec EE 16.50c ee ee ee 145.00 ete. eva ceisew ae 14.00c 
Do., del. Pittsburgh... 85.33 DO SOR 1608s isc 85 17.25¢ Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 OOS. ao ee ones so 12.50¢ 

Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. Do., less-ton lots .... 17.75c Do, spot, ton lots.... 150.00 Spot %ec higher 
Palmerton, Pa., spot.. 28.00 Car- Ton Less 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, Silicon Briquets, contract 
Do., 26-28%, Palmer- loads lots’ ton carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 carloads freight al- 
ee oF as 33.00 90% carb... 16.50c 17.25¢ 17.50c Do, spot . & . ar * Bs ‘ ones ee a a re ond 

Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 1% carb... 17.50¢ 18.25¢ 18.50e Do, contract, ton lots. : Carload, spot ....... 74. 
allowed, cl. ......... 69.50 0.10% carb. 18.50c 19.25¢ 19.50c Do, spot, ton lots..... 165.00 Less-ton lots, Ib...... 3.75¢ 
ep ery 80.50 0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25c 20.50c Alsifer, contract carlots, Manganese Briquets, 

Do., 75 per cent...... 126.00 Spot %e higher f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c contract carloads, 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. Ferromolybdenum, 55- Do, ton lots .. a5 bulk freight allowed, 

Silicoman, 2% carbon.. 88.00 65% molyb. cont., f.o.b. Do, less-ton lots ..... BS0C 8 — ID. wwe ee eee 4.50c 
2% carbon, 93.00; 1%, 103.00 ERE | SR Seer rs eee 0.95 Spot %c lb. higher Ton soe ress 5.00c 
Contract ton price $11 Calcium molybdate, 1b. Chromium Briquets, con- Less-ton lots ......... 5.25¢ 
higher; spot $5 over molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 tract, any aeee. i tage fon ~e 
contract. " freight allowed, noe .25c Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 

Ferroti ium, - " 
Forvetungeten, stand., Ib Figen a. ak eae Do, spot carlots, bulk 7.50¢ contract, carloads, 
: elias 60-1.65 ° ° m0, TON JOte 2... se 8.00c ate el, TEE CRE $97.50 
con. del, cars 1.60-1.6: ara Falls, ton lots... $1.23 
+ Do., less-ton lots...... 8.25c ee: SO ts eee thy 102.50 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to Do., less-ton lots .... 1.25 34-40% contract. car- 
40%, 1b., cont.. .2.70-2.80-2.90 20-25% carbon, 0.10 Tungsten Metal Powder, i aa gang 

. ; ¢ max., ton lots, lb..... 1.35 according to grade, nega tgs agg et 14.00¢ 

Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, . t lot 1.40 spot shipment 200-1b. 50, On, PE oe os Ses o'% 15.00c 
c.l,, 17-18% Rockdale, Do, less-ton lo ade aay ¥ drum lots. 1b.......... $2.00 Do, less-ton lots...... 16.00c 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Spot 5c higher Do smalier lots 2.10 Spot %ce higher 
unitage, 58.50; electro- Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, Vietiiioes a. 
lytic, per ton, c. 1, 23- contract, lb. con. col., éenteass. 1b: contained $1.10 Molybdenum Powder, 

26% f.0.b. Monsanto, f.o.b. Niagara Falls... $2.25 Des a 4 115 99%, f.o.b. York, Pa. 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 Do, less-ton lots .... 2.30 eer cbr ak +h 3 so , 200-lb. kegs, Ib. ...... $2.60 
Spot is 10c higher Chromium Metal, 98% Do, 100-200 Ib. lots.. 2.75 

Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- pot is 1Uc nig cr., 0.50 carbon max., Do. dor tebah. tet 3.00 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Technical molybdenum contract, 1b. con. te: Seaasee -1D., lots . 
lb., contained cr., del. trioxide, 53 to60% mo- NN iS. Ree. <3 80.00c Molybdenum Oxide 
carlots i lybdenum, Ib. molyb. aa carga 85.00c Briquets, 48-52% mo- 

Do., ton lots ier cont., fo.b. mai.... 0.80 88% chrome, contract... 79.00c lybdenum, per pound 
o., less-ton lots ..... 11.50¢ PFerro-carbon-titanium, 15- LONE.” aR es 84.00c contained, f.o.b. pro- 
67-72% carloads, 2% car- 18%, ti, 6-8% carb., Silicon Metal, 1%. iron, GUGEIT MUG sivas a 80.00c 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally; Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Soft 

Bars 
RID obnghe ac chavo a bbhaicngle Ke 3.98 
New York (Metropolitan)... 3.94 
IR isin esc ee ee 6s 3.60 
EE 5k ain ek Se a oa ks 3.80 
ME US ko a an v5 ke eee ns 4.00 
RRS SSA erg crear 3.60 
REE Sig brace sid nls ot wor 3.60 
IE | a's is Rosa's W's @ ace BOO 3.50 
ES ei a rr I 3.43 
RINE 2 oO «5 Sat ayer wsaetecate 3.85 
RN ans iccg 5.8 bay 0 oo. 3.60 
eee eer 3.85 
cae be Kamae aes 3.73 
DR EE Sas Gia: coh wae ces a 3.72 
OS os ae 4.15 
GS aC ake o Cgw sels. 4.00 
CURION i656 vec cess wan 3.90 
2 Eo. er 4.64 
Birmingham, Ala. .......... 3.50 
PE MOURNE 66 Sucre va ee 3.85 
ie |. Ne ara areas 3.50 
RS cht tae pein <4 ni pie & a se 3.65 
el a? Sere 4.00 
RUNNIN? scans wits o's b)diele'o 4.00 
OB py. ree ia 3.65 

Cold 

Rolled 

Strip 
I so sa ale saeane box Wise 3.61 
DS. cas ces cueceen i 3.66 
Philadelphia ........ 3.66 
oi Pra ota gs oak o's ho 
Norfolk, Va. 
DONNNINN yi eigs ke idlatdeloleen es 6 $.57 
PRUNE oS oiga wees sass oe 3.35 
eS eer eer 3.35 
Detroit Neyo ee ie 
RORSIINE? Nash e ciosa ss cere cere 3.60 
ss Sa we oa was S. és a Oe 
SREEPEDED oie kev os 9.4.00 50 win eus ° 
EE Gees. 4 0 wo weave ies 
ee ET 2 oN. cass oa ce ce eee 
oS, a ar 4.46 
a eee Ite 
a ere > 
fy 38s: re esis 
Birmingnam, Ala. .......... on 
PT SURI 5 bcc isc se des 5.00 
NE eee ee eee " 
Pag ER 6 Sa re eae 
ae ER Ase oe 4.45 
BOR Bree avin c csc vs ens *9.30 


* Based on minimum quantity. 


CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, April 27 


Export Prices f. o. b. Port of Dispatch— 
By Cable or Radio 


Bands 


4.21 


Cold 


Finished 


Bars 


4.18 
4.14 
4.11 
4.10 
4.20 


3.80 
3.70 
3.80 
3.85 
4.05 


3.80 
4.39 
3.93 
4.07 
4.60 


4.61 
4.44 
4.84 
4.48 
5.10 


5.60 
5.60 
6.60 
6.55 








Plates Struc- —_——— Sheets —--——__, 
¥%-in. & tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. 
Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 
§.21 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.86 4.93 4.61 
4.11 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.40 4.60 4.50 
4.10 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.40 ? 4.43 
4.35 3.65 3.65 5.00 3.70 5.05 4.30 
PO ae 3.85 3.85 5.20 3.90 ee 5.40 
3.97 3.77 3.55 5.40 3.50 4.55 4.40 
3.75 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.50 4.60 4.50 
3.65 3.55 3.73 5.33 3.50 4.70 4.62 
3.83 3.75 3.80 5.42 3.58 4.65 4.74 
3.82 3.80 3.83 5.43 3.57 ad 4.57 
3.75 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.50 4.45 4.50 
4.00 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.75 5.10 4.75 
3.88 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.63 4.58 4.63 
3.87 3.47 3.47 5.07 3.53 4.47 4.53 
4.30 4.10 4.10 5.70 4.10 ways 4.75 
4.15 3.95 3.95 5.71 3.90 eoaia 5.25 
4.05 3.85 3.85 5.80 3.80 iets 4.40 
4.79 4.41 4.41 6.01 4.47 ; 5.47 
3.65 3.45 3.45 5.83 3.40 ign 4.75 
4.65 3.80 3.80 5.75 4.10 écait 4.60 
6.25 4.05 4.05 5.65 3.95 eed 5.25 
5.20 3.40 3.50 5.25 3.95 ; 4.75 
6.10 4.00 4.00 5.50 3.95 6.50 4.75 
6.35 4.00 4.00 6.20 4.20 6.30 4.75 
6.00 3.60 3.60 5.20 3.60 6.40 5.15 
-——— SAE Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed) a SAE 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 Cold Drawn Bars 
1050 Series Series Series Series 2300 3100 
4.28 7.65 6.25 6.00 8.05 8.73 7.33 
4.14 7.50 6.10 5.85 Cas 8.69 7.29 
3.85 7.46 6.06 5.81 8.71 vaerd ae 
3.95 icra yp aed var 
3.80 7.25 5.85 5.60 7.65 8.25 6.85 
3.80 7.35 5.95 5.70 7.75 8.35 6.95 
3.70 7.45 6.05 6.05 7.85 8.25 6.85 
3.58 7.57 6.17 5.92 7.39 8.55 7.15 
3.90 7.59 6.19 5.94 8.99 8.60 7.20 
3.80 7.25 5.85 5.60 7.65 8.25 6.85 
4.00 7.60 6.20 8.79 9.34 8.94 7.54 
3.93 7.48 6.08 5.83 7.88 8.48 7.08 
3.92 7.62 6.22 5.97 8.02 8.62 7.22 
5.65 et 7.80 7.65 8.45 
6.10 9.00 8.00 7.85 8.70 aoe wate 
4.65 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 10.40 9.55 
5.20 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 10.65 9.80 


Continental Channe or 
North Sea ports, 
gross tons 


British **Quoted in 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds 
. K. ports dollars at sterling 
£s8sd_ current value sd 

Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Si... $23.45 5 00 $17.89 = 20 
ee See rae ee 16.61 1190 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 26.97 5 15 0* eo | ee 
Ee eee $34.59 7 76 $38.34 4100 
Wire rods, No.5 gage.. 53.35 11 76 42.60 5 00 
Standard rails......... $44.56 9100 $48.99 § 150 
Merchant bars........ 2.30c 11 001.85c to 1.95¢ 4150to5 00 
Structural shapes. ..... 2.09c 10 00 1.85¢ to 1.90c 4150 to 4 176 
Plates, 14 in.or5mm. 2.29c 10 18 9 2.10c to 2.34¢ 5 76to6 00 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 

OF OD Rios 6c ckcss .72c 13 00 3.02c 7 156° 
Sheets, gal.,24ga.,corr. %3.29c 15 15 0 3.61c > $0 
Bands and strips...... 2.77¢ 13 5 02.00c to 2.05¢ 5 2 6to5 50 
Plain wire, base....... 4.08¢ 19 10 0 2.39c to 2.83c 6 26to7 5U 
Galvanized wire, base. . 4.86c 23 50 3.07c to 3.17e 7176to8 26 
RT igo + wens 2.73¢ to 2.93¢c 7 00to7 100 
an eee te ere es OS. sea... 20 wet eels 


British ferromanganese $80.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


May 1, 1939 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
Last Reportea 


French Belgian Reich 
£sd Francs Francs Mark 
Fdy. pigiron, Si. 2.5. $23.22 4 19 O(a) $16.44 620.50 $15.21 450 $25.26 63 
Basic bess. pigiron.. 21.69 4 12 6(a) ..... es ae whe 27.86(b) 69.50 
Furnace coke...... 3.399 1 42 5.96 225 6.83 202 7.62 19 
BO cats See FG 25.04 945 29.07 860 38.69 96.50 
Standard rails...... 1.99¢ 9100 1.56¢ 1,300 2.06c¢ 1,375 2.38¢ 132 
Merchant bars..... 2.42c 11 12 Off 1.44c¢ 1,202 1.65¢ 1,100 1.98¢ 110 
Structural shapes... 2.17¢ 10 8 Off 1.41e 1,173 1.65¢ 1,100 1.93c 107 


Plates, t44-in. or 5 


WCE <4-2s vo ses 2.29¢ 10 3tt 1.82c 1,515 2.06c 1,375 2.29¢ 127 
Sheets, black....... 3.08¢ 14 15 O§ 2.17¢ 1,805f 2.36¢ 1,575¢ 2.59¢ 144% 
Sheets, galv., corr., 24 

ga.or0.5mm..... 3.6l¢c 17 50 3.30c¢ 2,750 4.13c 2,750 6.66c 370 
Plain wire.......... 4.08¢ 19 10 0 1.92c 1,600 2.48 1,650 3.1le 173 
Bands and strips... 2.58¢ 12 7 OTf 1.7le 1,340 1.95¢ 1,300 2.29¢ 127 


*Basic. tBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. $1 to 3 mm. basic price. 
British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel. 
(a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s rebate to approved customers. (b) hematite. °Close annealed. 
ttRebate of 15s on certain conditions. 

**Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 75 per cent over paper sterling. 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 





Corrected to Friday night. Grosstons delivered to consumers,except where otherwise stated;tindicates brokers prices 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL ee 5.00- 5.50 Pittsburgh ........ 16.75-17.25 New York ........ 715.50-16.00 
Birmingham, No. 1 +12.00 Eastern Pa. ....... §.50- 9.00 St. Louis .......... 13.00-13.50 Eastern Pa. ....... 20.50-21.00 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 13.75-14.00 Los Angeles ....... 4.50- 5.00 Seattle ........... 16.00 St. Louis, 1%-3%” . 15.50-16.00 
New Eng. del. No. 1 54,0 New WOrk 2.6 sss 73.50- 4.00 
Buffalo, N. 1 ...... 13.50-14.00 Pittsburgh ........ 9.50-10.00 FROGS, SWITCHES CAR WHEELS 
Buffalo, No.2 ...... 11.50-12.00 St. Louis .......... 3.50- 4.00 Chicago ........... 12.50-13.00 Birmingham ...... +13.50-14.00 
Chicago, No, 1 ..... 12.50-13.00 Toronto, dealers.... 4.25- 4.75 St, Louis, cut ..... 13.00-13.50 Boston dist., iron .. 711.00 
Chicago, auto, no VOCE 2. ccccveces 8.50- 9.00 . pe Buffalo, steel ..... ee ie 

alloy ey 11.00-11.50 « ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS Chicago, iron ...... 12.23-12.75 
Chicago, No. 2 auto 10.00-10.50 SHOVELING TURNINGS Oh BO. S25 ak 13.50-14.00 Chicago, rolled steel 14.25-14.75 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 10.75-11.25 Buffalo ........... 8.00- 8.50 Cincin., iron, deal... 12.25-12.75 
Cleveland, No. 1 13.50-14.00 oo ceecccees — = PIPE AND FLUES Eastern Pa., iron... 15.50-16.00 
Cleveland, No, 2.... 12.50-13.00 oo rh sdee ate ee an. a Chicago, net ....... 7.50- 8.00 Eastern Pa., steel.. 17.50-18.00 
Detroit, No. 1 , Re re eee aa)» Cincinnati, dealers.. 6.25- 6.75 Pittsburgh, iron 15 00-15 50 
Detroit, No. 2...... 8.50- 9.00 Pitts. alloy-free ... 10.50-11.00 Pittsburgh, steel .. 17.50-18.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 15.50 BORINGS AND TURNINGS RAILROAD GRATE BARS St. Louis, iron . 14,00-14.50 
Eastern Pa., No, 2.. 13.50 For Blast Furnace Use or alle 10.00-10.50 St. Louis, iron . 14.00-14.50 
POs. BABS. 8 vse 11.00-11.50 Chicago, net ....... 7.50- 8.00 
Granite City, R. R. 11.50-12.00 own district 6.75. so4 Cincinnati, dealers.. 5.75- 6.25 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Granite City, No. 2. 10.50-11.00 Gincinnati, dealers.. 300-350 Eastern Pa. ....... 13.00 Birmingham .... ...+13.00-13.50 
Los Angeles, No. 1.. 12.50-13.50 Gieyeland * g00- 850 New York ........ +8.50- 9.00 Boston, No. 1 mach..t11.00-11.50 
Los Angeles, No. 2.. 11.00-11.50 postern Pa... 6.50- 7.00 St Louis ......... 8.00- 8.50 N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 12.00-12.50 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. 12.00-12.50 Detroit : 5 75- 6.25 N. Eng. del. textile. 12.50-13.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 16.00-16.50 ate York vend eee +2.50- aan RAILROAD WROUGHT Buffalo, cupola .... 14.50-15.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1.. 14.50-15.00 pittsburch | $95. 875 Birmingham .111.00-11.50 Buffalo, mach. _.. 15.50-16.00 
*{ttebur lo. 2 ‘ aE sto 2 5.09% . : Chicago, agri. net.. 9.50-10.60 
Pittsburgh, No. 2... 13.50-14.00 Toronto, dealers.... 5.25- 5.75 Boston district . +9.50-10.00 : 
St. Louis, R. R...... 12.00-12.50 ' Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 16.00-16.50 Chicago, auto net.. 12.00-12.50 
St. Louis, No. 2..... 10.50-11.00 AXLE TURNINGS St. Louis, No.1 .... 9.75-10.25 Chicago, railroad net 10.50-11.00 
San Francisco, No. 1 13.00-13.50 Boston district +7.50 St. Louis, No. 2 .... 11.50-12.00 Chicago, mach. net. . 12.00-12.50 
Seattle, No. 1 : 12.00 Buffalo ass _. 9.50-10.00 Cincin., mach. deal. 12.75-13.25 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1. 9.75-10.25 Chicago, elec, fur... 12.50-13.00 FORGE FLASHINGS Cleveland, mach.... 16.50-17.00 
Valleys, No. 1 . 14,00-14.50 East. Pa., elec. fur.. 13.50 Boston district ..... +8.50 Fastern Pa., cupola. 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis 9.00- 9.50 Buffalo............ 11.50-12.00 E. Pa., mixed yard, 14.00-14.50 
COMPRESSED SHEETS NN i 4.50- 4.75 Cleveland ......... 11.50-12.00 Los Angeles, net... 13.50-14.00 
Buffalo -++ 12,00-12.50 SEE so ae 9.00- 9.50 Pittsburgh, cupola . 14.50-15.00 
Chicago, factory . 11.75-12.25 CAST IRON BORINGS Los Angeles ...... 9.00 San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
Chicago, dealer - 10.75-11.25 Birmingham .. +6.00- 6.50 Pittsburgh ........ eRe eee Ee tt in ar 12.00-14.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 10.50-11.00 Boston dist. chem.. . +5.00 St. Louis, cunola 12.00-12.50 
Cleveland -+++ 12.75-13.25 Buffalo ............ 6.75- 7.25 FORGE SCRAP St. Louis, agri. mach. 14.00-14.50 
ar troit . 11.00-11.50 Chicago ........... 5.50- 6.00 Boston district .... +6.50 St. L., No, 1 mach... 14.50-15.00 
. Pa., new mat.. 15.50 Cincinnati, dealers.. 3.00- 3.50 Chicago, heavy .... 15.50-16.00 Toronto, No. 1, 
Pa., old mat.. 11.00-11.50 Cleveland ......... 8.00- 8.50 MACK. Nets 623.0: 12.25-13.25 
Los Angeles eis aki 12.50-13.00 pnetroit ........... 5.75- 6.25 LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Pittsburgh ........ 14.50-15.00 f& pa. chemical 10.00-11.00 Buffalo, crops . 16.50-17.00 HEAVY CAST 
St. Louis 9.50-10.00 New York ....... +3.50- 4.00 Cleveland, crops .. 18.00-18.50 Boston dist. break. . +9.50 
Valleys 13.50-14.00 st. Louis ... 2.50- 3.00 Eastern Pa., crops.. 17.00-17.50 New Bngland, del... 12.50-13.00 
‘ . —— " Toronto, dealers.... 4.25- 4.75 Pitts., billet, bloom, Buffalo, break. . 11.00-11.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS slab crops " 18.50-19.00 Cleveland, break, net 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, No,1...... 11,50-12.00 RAILROAD SPECIALTIES eilietieliiiee ed:ieaiteins it adie Gl, .. scutes 
Buffalo, No. 2 ...... mee Chicago ........... U1 Isso-aaon Detroit, break 9.50-10.00 
ove OO” ee neta RR Sear: = 5.50-16. ’ 
- nasi 14.00 ANGLE BARS—STEEL Te ESB ete eethygp edge tn 
4 geles . ‘ Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-13.50 
Pittsburgh 13.50-14.00 Chicago TEP ey 15.00-15.50 Eastern Pa., crops.. 17.50-18.00 New York, break. .+10.50-11.00 
St. Louis caae eA? Dae - Tey. SRMMEED 6 os cede 13.00-13.50 Pittsburgh ........ 17.00-17.50 Pittsburgh, break .. 13.00-13.50 
Toronto, dealers. . 6235 | Se err ean ra 15.00 
Seeees STOVE PLATE 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE Buffalo ‘ _..... 16.00-16.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
~ ‘ 8.00- 8.50 15.50-16.00 Birmingham +: ae Se +7.50- 8.00 
Chicago | coil ...... poser any 5 feet and over Boston district ..... #R.00- 8.25 
Cincinnati, dealers. 6.25- 6.75 Chicago, leaf ..... 14.50-15.00 Birmingham .114.00-15.00 Buffalo ........... 12.50-13.00 
Detroit ; -.++ 775 8.25 Eastern Pa, ........ 17.50-18.00 ‘ Chi c 
Reston )......2....< 13003850 cago, net ....... 7.50- 8.00 
tLos Angeles 3.75- 4.00 Pittsburgh ........ 17.50-18.00 Chicago ........... 17.00-17.50 Cincinnati, dealers.. 5.75- 6.25 
. Louis 6.00- 6.50 st. Louis . 14,00-14.50 , "innati, dealers.. 9.75- 6. 
st st. he oa ae 714.00-14.50 Detroit, net ........ 7.50- 8.00 
BUSHELING STEEL RAILS, SHORT Eastern Pa. .... 17.00-17.50 Eastern Pa. ....... 13.50 
Buffalo, No.1 ...... 11.50-12.00 Birmingham ...... +12.00-12.50 St. Louis .......... 16.00-16.50 New York, fdy. ....+10.00-10.50 
Chhieaed. No; 1 ..... BABesa ye een oe kk cw. 17.00-17.50 STEEL CAR AXLES Se ES a ee L 
Cincin., No. 1, deal. 7.00- 7.50 Chicago (3 ‘ft.). . 15.50-16.00 Birmingham 7 +15.00-16.00 Toronto dealers, net 7.75- 8.25 
Giacinnatl, No. 3.... 200 250 Chicago (2 ft.)...-. 16.00-16.50 Buffalo “ee ees 16,50-17.10 > WALLEARLE 
Cleveland, No. 2.... 8.00- 8.50 Cincinnati, dealers.. 16.25-16.75 poston district ..... #15.00 ne AL a ‘ / 
Detroit, No. 1, new 10.00-10.50 Detroit ............ 16.50-17.00 Chicago, net ...... 17.50-18.00 Birming sa del  1eRSo-15 00 
Valleys, new, No. 1. 13.25-13.75 Los Angeles ....... 15.00-15.50 astern Pa 21.00-21 50 hee ngian e 4.50-15.00 
Or ae eRe” ait 5. 4c a ¥ uffalo : a6 a8 13.50-14.00 
Toronto, dealers.... 4.25- 4.75 Pitts., 3 ft. and less 18.00-18.50 ee Le 17.00-17.50 Chicago, R R. 14 50-15.00 
MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 16.25-16.75 niintaineniitniin asia Cincin., agri., deal... 10.50-11.00 
Birmingham +4.50- 5.00 STEEL RAILS, SCRAP Chicago (cut) ..... 15.00-15.50 Cleveland, rail . 15.00-15.50 
Se oe 6.50- 7.00 Boston district . t13.50-14.00 i Eastern Pa., R. R. .. 15.00-16.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 .... 12.25-12.75 
Chicago G50- TH0° MUMBO: 2.6 oes 16.00-16.50 Los Angeles. ..... 17.50-18.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 4.25- 4.75 Chicago ........... 13.00-13.50 SHAFTING _ Pittsburgh, rail .... 15.00-15.50 
Cleveland 7.50- 8.00 Cleveland .......... 16.50-17.00 Boston district .715.25-15.75 St. Louis, R. R. .... 12.25-12%.75 
Iron Ore Eastern Local Ore No. Afr. low phos... 12.00 molybdenum con- 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. Swedish low phos... 12.00 tained, f.o.b. mill 0.75 
Foundry and basic Spanish No. Africa 
Lake Superior Ore 56.63% con. ...... 9.00-9.25 basic, 50 to 60% M 
Cop.-free low phos. MM ees tess * 9.00- 9.50 anganese Ore 
Gross ton, 51% % 58-60% ......-.--- nominal «songsten. sh. ton. Prices not including duty, cents 
Lower Lake Ports Foreign Ore unit, duty pd. nom. 19.00-19.50 per unit cargo lots. 
Old range bessemer .... $5.25 Cents per unit, cif. Atlantic N. F., fdy., 55%.. 7.00 Caucasian, 50-52% 
Mesabi nonbes. ......... 495 Foreign manganifer- Chrome ore, 48% | Ta 29.00 
High phosphorus ....... 4.85 ous ore, 45.55% gross ton, c.i.f.. ..$23.00-24.00 So. African, 50-52% 
Mesabi bessemer ........ iron, 6-10% man. Molybdenum ores MAL SO riacies Fiuls 29.00 


Old range nonbes. 


86 





sulphide, per Ib. 
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LOGEMANN 


SCRAP PRESSES 


POWERFUL RUGGED RELIABLE 








Scrap is compressed from THREE sides in 
this huge press. Ease of loading permits high 
output. Bales have greater density. 


















MORE THAN THIRTY 
SIZES AND TYPES 


An experienced sales and engineering organization will 
gladly recommend the proper model for your specific needs 
and conditions. 





Producers of sheet scrap are invited to write for information. 
Please state (1) the metal and character of scrap (2) range of 
gauges (3) quantity to be pressed daily. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 
3126 W. Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 











Baling Presses . . . Pumps . . . Straighteners . . . Accumulators . . . Valves 











May 1, 1939 























Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 82, 83 


Cleveland—-A few orders have 
been received from partsmakers for 
1940 automobile models, but only 
small lots are involved and larger 
tonnages are not expected for a num- 
ber of weeks. Parts manufactur- 
ing for new cars in some instances 
will start in May, however. Sheet 
and strip demand elsewhere is 
marked by continued cautious buy- 


GET 
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ing, with the tendency in total busi- 
ness downward. 

Chicago—Sheet and strip produc- 
tion is following the declining trend 
in demand. Reduction is noted in 
both size and number of new orders, 
although business is sustained in 
some directions. Household equip- 
ment manufacturing accounts for a 
fair demand, while needs of farm 
equipment builders also are little 
changed. 

Boston—Although in spots slight 
improvement in buying of specialty 
grades of narrow strip is noted, pro- 
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WITH “THRU-THE-AIR” HANDLING 


Off the floor! .. . out of the aisles! . . . “thru the air” handling 
give you swift, effortless movement of loads — saves money, 
saves man power, saves time. P&H hoist engineers will gladly 
recommend the most practical material handling methods 
for your individual needs. Why not investigate? Or ask 
us to send your copy of Bulletin H-5? The Harnischfeger 
Corporation, 4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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ducers in the New England district 
find April tonnage off 10 to 15 per 
cent from March. Some consumers, 
out of the market for some time, 
are placing small tonnage conserva- 
tively for prompt delivery. Cold 
strip operations are 50 to 60 per 
cent of capacity with most mills. 
There is some scattered price shad- 
ing. 

New York—Negotiations were un- 
der way last week for the purchase 
by a number of European countries 
of approximately 150,000 tons of 14 
‘gage corrugated galvanized sheets. 
The material would be used in the 
construction of air rail shelters. Of 
this total 100,000 tons is for Eng- 
land, 30,000 tons for Holland and the 
remainder scattered. 

While part of this tonnage was 
reported to have been placed with 
a United States Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiary, negotiations still were being 
conducted late in the week. Early 
distribution of orders is expected 
despite divergence in price views of 
buyers and sellers. Based on some 
export. offerings recently it is esti- 
mated this material would be worth 
about $75 a gross ton, f.a.s. eastern 
seaboard, or a total of $11,250,000. 

April sheet business in this area 
was off from March, although for 
some sellers the decrease was small. 
Makers of miscellaneous stampings 
are among the most active consum- 
ers and are figuring on some fair- 
size work, including about 425 tons 
of hot-rolled sheets, principally 16 to 
20 gage, for practice bombs. New 
quantity differentials so far have 
received little test. 

Philadelphia -—— April sheet sales 
were down rather’ substantially 
from March. Jobbers are specify- 
ing lightly and manufacturers of 
miscellaneous stampings are operat- 
ing largely on stocks. Trading has 
been so light that the new schedule 
of quantity extras and deductions 
has not been tested. 

Buffalo—Sheet and strip demand 
has tapered further. Releases from 
automotive interests have declined 
markedly. Household equipment 
makers are taking larger tonnages. 
Better business is in prospect from 
aircraft builders. 

St. Louis—New orders and ship- 
ments have tended downward the 
past several weeks, the largest de- 
crease being shown in fresh book- 
ings. Users are holding down com- 
mitments to early requirements. 
Resumption of operations by several 
stove plants recently has stimulated 
filat-rolled steel shipments to that 
industry, but furniture and house- 
hold equipment makers are less ac- 
tive buyers than during first quar- 
ter. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Little letup 
is noted in demand for sheets, with 
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production remaining near capac- 
ity, manufacturers’ and _ roofing 
sheets being about even. The cot- 
ton season still is awaited for an 
increase in demand for strip. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 82 


Pittsburgh—River craft building 
is featured by the placing of 30 coal 
barges, involving about 4500 tons of 
fabricated steel, by American Roll- 
ing Mill Co. Twenty will be built 
by Marietta Mfg. Co., ten by St. 
Louis Shipbuilding Co. Part of the 
Marietta contract is expected to be 
filled by units built recently for 
stock. 


Chicago—Except for an upturn in 
requirements for structural work, 
plate demand is little changed. Pub- 
lic works projects are slightly less 
active but, with oil refinery and 
tank fabrication, they lend: consid- 
erable support to the market. A 
slight bulge in railroad car needs is 
expected, while shipbuilding con- 
tinues a factor. 

Philadelphia Plate sellers gen- 
erally report a rather appreciable 
decline in new business last month. 
The Reading Co. has not yet issued 
releases against orders placed a 
week ago for plates for car repairs, 
the delay being due, it is said, to 
the coal situation. Little ship ton- 
nage has been placed here recently 
and this, combined with lack of im- 
portant tank and boiler work, has 
emphasized recent dullness. 

San Francisco—Only two plate 
lettings of size were reported dur- 
ing the week. Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. booked 500 tons for the 
bureau of reclamation for delivery 
at Sacramento, Calif., and Western 
Pipe & Steel Co. 275 tons for liner 
plates for the United States engi- 
neer office, Los Angeles. So far 
this year 16,307 tons have been 
placed, compared with 12,578 tons 
for the same period a year ago. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


500 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion 33,119-A-1, for delivery at Sacra- 
mento, Calif., to Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


275 tons, liner plates, United States en- 
gineer office, Los Angeles, to Western 
Pipe & Steel Co., Los Angeles. 


Degreaser Price Reduced 


Effective immediately, a reduction 
of 6 to 10 per cent in prices of tri- 
chlorethylene and perchlorethylene, 
for metal degreasing and dry clean- 
ing, has been announced by the R. 
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With lighting fixtures too far apart, poor distribution as shown in the top 
illustration, is the result. For best seeing conditions, the illumination in foot- 
candles throughout the work area should be reasonably uniform. Properly 


spacing the lighting fixtures, 





1Ft. above work plane 





“WyYOLLER COASTER?” lighting is 
poorly distributed or uneven light- 
ing. When the amounts of light directly 
beneath a light source and midway be- 
tween light sources vary greatly, you 
have a lighting curve that resembles a 
roller coaster with its sharp dips and 
climbs. 


The extreme contrasts that exist be- 
tween bright and dim areas may cause 
eyestrain ... slow up production... 
increase operating errors ... and con- 
stitute accident hazards. Seeing is dif- 
ficult because workers’ eyes are con- 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


MAZDA LAMPS 
They stay brighter longer 


as shown below, results in greater uniformity. 





tinually trying to adapt themselves to 
the many lighting conditions in the 
working area. 

In general, direct lighting units should 
be spaced no further apart than their 
height above the floor. Where supple- 
mentary lighting is required, general 
lighting should also be used. 

Write General Electric Co., Dept. 166- 
S—E, Nela Park, Cleveland, O., for 
the new booklet, 
“Lighting for 
Production in 
the Factory.” 











& H. chemicals department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 82 


Pittsburgh — Bar orders are off 
slightly, although the decline in 
automotive buying partially is off- 
set by gains from miscellaneous 
sources. Little additional demand 
is expected necessary to complete 
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production of 1939 automotive mod- 
els. Business from farm equipment 
builders has been slightly better 
lately but is regarded as below nor- 
mal. Merchant bar prices general- 
ly are steady. 


Cleveland — Bar sales show only 
small change, but the trend con- 
tinues downward. However, the 
letdown is less rapid since early 
April and demand occasionally gives 
signs of leveling off around recent 
levels. Orders are maintained bet- 
ter from miscellaneous users than 
from automotive interests, although 


ATLAS SCALE CARS 


MACHT POST IO 


20 Ton Two Compartment 
Scale Car with Orr Bin 
Gate Operating Mechan- 
ism. Anti-friction bearings. 
Equipped with Atlas In- 
dicaling and _ Recording 
Mechanism. 











20 Ton — Double Com- 
partment Scale Car. Jour- 
nals provided with self 
aligning anti-friction bear- 
ings. Equipped with Atlas 
Indicator and Recorder. 
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Other Atlas Products 


Gas-Electric and Diesel-Electric Locomotives—Car 
Pushers—Storage Battery Locomotives—Electri- 
cally Operated Industrial Cars—Scale Cars and 


Weighing Cars of all 
Furnace 


Cars and _ Blast 


kinds — Ore Transfer 


Charging Cars. 


Coke Oven Equipment 





Pushers and Levellers—Coal Charging Cars—Door 
Handling Machines — Coke 


Quenching Cars. 


Also Atlas Patented Indicating and Recording 
Mechanism for Weighing Scales. 


THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. Co. 


Engineers . 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers 





the tendency to curtail the size of 
individual purchases as much as 
possible is fairly general. 

Chicago — New business in April 
slipped well below the March level. 
Demand continues widely diversi- 
fied and in some instances has tend- 
ed upward. Buying is for only im- 
mediate needs and stocks of some 
consumers are extremely low. 

Quantity deductions on rail steel 
merchant bars, shapes and bands 
have been revised. Maximum de- 
duction of 10 cents per 100 pounds 
now applies on orders of 75 net tons 
or over, compared with 150 tons and 
over formerly. A 5-cent deduction 
is effective on lots under 75 to 50 
tons, instead of under 150*to 100 
tons. The former 2.5-cent discount 
on under 100 to 50 tons has been 
dropped, the next classification be- 
ing 50 to 15 tons, on which the base 
price prevails as before. Quantity 
extras on orders of less than 15 tons 
are unchanged. Deductions general- 
ly are 5 cents per 100 pounds less 
than those on hot-rolled billet car- 
bon bars. 

Philadelphia—While specifications 
from machine tool builders have 
been fairly steady, bar business 
here remains light. Lack of orders 
from railroads is being particularly 
felt, and less tonnage is coming out 
from shipyards, although this lat- 
ter situation is regarded as only 
temporary. In fact, next month or 
so should see considerable new ship 
work active. Cold drawn and hot 
alloy bars remain relatively more 
active than hot carbon bars. 

Buffalo—Bar mill operations are 
slightly heavier, influenced by in- 
creased output for one automotive 
account and by a gain in structural 
releases. No general upturn in de- 
mand for automotive material is in 
early prospect. 


Pi 
Pipe Prices, Page 83 


Pittsburgh—Lighter demand for 
oil country goods largely is respon- 
sible for a slight decline in pipe 
bookings the past 30 days. How- 
ever, standard pipe activity has 
been increasing steadily, April be- 
ing the best month so far. this year 
in this respect. Gains in building 
construction are expected to quick- 
en this market well into summer. 
Improvement in shipments to job- 
bers in April was more than sea- 


sonal. Demand for pressure and 
mechanical tubing shows little 
change. 


Cleveland—-Pipe business is mod- 
erately heavier. April made a fa- 
vorable comparison with March, in 
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contrast to the letdown in demand 
for most steel products. While 
quiet in oil well drilling still is a 
retarding factor, orders for casing 
have improved slightly, and several 
small orders for line pipe lately 
have swelled bookings. Shipments 
of standard pipe are sustained in 
most directions and tending upward 
in some in response to increased 
movement from distributors’ stocks. 

New York—About 250 tons of 
heating and plumbing pipe for city 
hall; Elizabeth, N. J., will be fur- 
nished by an eastern mill. Mean- 
while 900 tons of heating and plumb- 
ing pipe for Hunter college and pub- 
lic school and 300 tons for the 
Mineola, Long Island, courthouse 
are pending. Merchant pipe demand 
as a whole in April was down sub- 
stantially from March. 

Philadelphia —- Approximately 500 
tons of 38-inch steel pipe is expected 
to be placed shortly for the Wild 
Creek dam, Bethlehem, Pa. Mean- 
while, 175 tons of 84-inch pipe, con- 
tract No. 3, Clark Valley dam, Har- 
risburg, Pa., has been placed with 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The pipe plant 
cutlook is steadily improving be- 
cause of spotty but formidable or- 
ders. The five-day schedule re- 
mains in effect, and inquiries are 
improving. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


1000 tons, 12 to 18-inch, Oceanside, Calif., 
to United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 

365 tons, 6 to 12-inch, Brookline, Mass., 
to Donaldson Iron Works, Emaus, Pa. 

110 tons, 6 to 8-inch, Woonsocket, R. L., 
to Warren Pipe Co., Everett, Mass. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


275 tons, 4 to 12-inch, San Bernardino, 
Calif.; bids May 2. 

225 tons, 30-inch, sewage plant, New 
Britain, Conn.; bids in. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


175 tons, 84-inch pipe, contract No. 3, 
Clark Valley dam, Harrisburg, Pa., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

105 tons, 36-inch, for Grand Coulee dam, 
to Associated Pipe & Supply Co., St. 
Louis. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


500 tons, 38-inch pipe, Wild Creek dam, 
Bethlehem, Pa., bids in. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 82 


Tin plate production continues to 
expand gradually, being estimated 
at 65 per cent last week, up 2 points. 
Releases are gaining slowly, and al- 
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though the food canning season is 
not due to start for another 30 days, 
canmakers are anticipating heavier 
releases of containers. Inventories 
of both tin plate and cans are rela- 
tively small. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 83 


Pittsburgh— Although demand for 
merchant wire products has leveled 
off, sellers look for another upturn 


Always trustworthy . .. always 
ready to start and finish a pump- 
ing job with the highest degree of 
efficiency. That's Roper Pumps! 


They are engineered and built 
with a minimum of working parts, 
a stamina that assures years of 
service, and a smooth freedom 
that sets a higher maximum for 
speed. 


If you are using Roper Pumps you 
know of their money-saving effi- 
ciency . . . if you're not using 


Ropers, won't you let us tell you 
how they operate with a lower 
power consumption and reduce 
costs to the lowest possible level? 





before the season closes. Lateness 
of spring buying has made it diffi- 
cult to anticipate needs in many sec- 
tions. Business in manufacturers’ 
wire is spotty, with miscellaneous 
consumers accounting for a large 
part. Automotive tonnage is rela- 
tively light. Manufacturers’ wire 
prices are steady, with merchant 
products showing little more than 
usual weakness in some districts. 
Cleveland—Wire mill operations 
are fairly steady, but a decrease in 
new business during April gives a 
less favorable outlook to May pro- 
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@ Roper Pumps are 


easy to install... 
easy to service 
and Low in cost... 
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GEO. D. ROPER CORP. 


Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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duction. Merchant products con- 
tinue to make a better showing than 
manufacturers’ wire, the letdown in 
demand the past 30 days having been 
relatively small. Stability of prices 
is regarded as satisfactory, consider- 
ing the volume of business. 
Boston — Demand for wire prod- 
ucts continues slack, with the ag- 
gregate volume of April business 
slightly below March. While orders 
are fairly numerous, few large re- 
leases are being made, and prac- 
tically all business is. for prompt 











Iwo draft values, 
two pressure values, 
two differential values, 
or a combination of 
any two of these three 
values may be record- 
ed. Hays Draft Record- 
ers are sensitive enough 
to register accurately 
increments of .0025 

| inches water yet are 
built husky enough to 
withstand the jars and 
dirt of steel mill opera- 


tions. 
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(THE OPEN HEARTH FURNACE is a_ very 


leaky structure at best. 
conditions within the furnace are apt to be 
variable. The only way to prevent large leakage 
of gases is to maintain balanced draft con- 
ditions in the hearth. 

The Hays Series OT Supersensitive Draft 
Recorders keep an accurate record of draft, 
pressure or differential—knowledge very es- 
sential to effective furnace operation. By 
the instrument with the_ risers 
from the checker chambers to the furnace at a 
above the level of the charging 
floor a permanent record is made of pressures 
and drafts at these points. 
ditions on each end can be readily obtained 
and the amount of this draft is an indication 
of the draft on the bath. 


connecting 


point just 


Write for detailed information to 960 Eighth 
Avenue, Michigan City 


MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA, U.S.A 
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delivery. Finishing operations bare- 
ly hold at around 50 per cent in 
most departments. The drag is no- 
tably evident among some of the 
normally larger consumers who are 
buying close to requirements. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 83 


Placing of 1000 cars by Great 
Northern with Pullman-Standard 
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Car Mfg. Co., Chicago and a small 
tonnage of rails by Grand Trunk 
Western, divided between Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. and Inland Steel 
Co.. constitute the only activity in 
railroad buying. 

It is not likely the 15,000 tons of 
steel for 1150 cars placed by the 
Missouri Pacific with Mt. Vernon 
Car Mfg. Co. will be placed for an- 
other month. The cars are not need- 
ed at once and probably will be de- 
livered in the fall. It is indicated 
about 9000 tons will be placed with 
Chicago mills and 6000 tons with 
St. Louis producers. 

Placing of 600 cars for the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western and 1000 
for the Illinois Central is expected 
soon. 


Car Orders Placed 


Great Northern, 1000 fifty-ton steel box 
cars, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 

Pullman Co., two sleeping cars, to Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Grand trunk Western, 2063 tons; 1533 
tons to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, 530 tons to Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 82 


Pittsburgh—New projects are par- 
ticularly heavy, being increased by 
two large bridge jobs. Tonnage for 
the superstructure of the Susque- 
hanna river bridge at Havre de 
Grace, Md., will take 15,000 tons, 
while the superstructure of the Po- 
tomac river bridge between Dahl- 
gren, Va., and Ludlow Ferry, Md., 
calls for 13,000 tons. The new Wil- 
mot street bridge here, will require 
2000 tons while two private jobs re- 
quire 900 tons each. Volume of 
private work is increasing. 

Chicago—Awards continue on the 
uptrend, lending considerable en- 
couragement to producers witness- 
ing slack demand for other forms 
of steel. Numerous substantial ton- 
nages are pending, some of which 
are recent projects. Leading award 
involved 1500 tons for navy cranes 


booked by MHarnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee. 
New York—Orders for fabricated 


structural steel during March _in- 
creased 10 per cent over February, 
according to reports received by the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. First quarter tonnage 
booked totaled 272,160 tons, against 
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221,721 tons in the initial quarter 
last year. Shipments during March 
were the largest of any month this 
year. Totals for March were: Book- 
ings, 89,530 tons; Shipments, 122,- 
918 tons. 

Boston — Contracts are lagging, 
with slack in public work outstand- 
ing. Bridge requirements include 
approximately 500 tons awarded for 
Vermont, mostly I-beam spans. Dis- 
trict shop backlogs are light and op- 
erations are lower. 

Philadelphia—Fabricators are fig- 
uring on 15,000 tons for a bridge su- 
perstructure, Havre de Grace, Md., 
and on a sizable tonnage for the 
General Federal office building, 
Washington, the latter up for bids 
May 5. Meanwhile, structural buy- 
ing is light. 

Buffalo — Interest is focused on 
the opening of bids May 4 for Buf- 
falo’s new $2,700,000 convention hall, 
requiring approximately 3000 tons 
of structural and 550 tons of rein- 
forcing. 

Seattle — Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co., Seattle, has orders on its books 
to maintain present operations for 
several months. Bethlehem Steel 
Co. will furnish 800 tons involved 
in transmission towers for the Bon- 
neville authority. Contract to fab- 
ricate 425 tons for two state bridges 
in Montana went to Mississippi Val- 
ley Structural Steel Co., St. Louis. 

San Francisco—Recent awards are 
light, totaling only 1168 tons. This 
brought the year’s aggregate to 
46,794 tons, compared with 43,280 
tons in 1938. Consolidated Steel 
Corp. secured 380 tons for an addi- 
tion to the Los Angeles court house 
and post office. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


3900 tons, Fifteenth street viaduct, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

1500 tons, navy cranes, to Harnischfeger 
Corp., Milwaukee. 

1200 tons, building, state liquor control 
bureau, Harrisburg, Pa., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.. Through 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended April 29 ...... 20,638 
Week ended April 22.. *25,416 
Week ended April 15 ...... 36,266 


This week, 1938 ........... 22,349 


Weekly average, year, 1938 21,566 
Weekly average, 1939 24,704 
Weekly average, March 21,240 
Total to date, 1938 ......... 291,054 
Total to date, 1939.......... *395,267 


*Revised. 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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typographic error this contract was 
noted last week as involving 2100 tons. 

1200 tons, grade separations, Cross 
Island parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
New York city parkway authority, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

1200 tons, food market, Kansas City, Mo., 
to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 
Co., St. Louis. 

1150 tons, grade eliminations, contract 
Sc-39-5, Queens, N. Y., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

1100 tons, garage, sanitation department, 
215th street and Tenth avenue, New 
York, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh; through procurement division, 


treasury department, New York. 
1075 tons, auditorium, Bloomington, Ind., 
to R. C. Mahon Co., 


Detroit. 





@QOne Shepard Niles electric monorail 
hoist gives “express service’, indoors or 
out to any point in the plant or yard 
carrying loads of every description. Fur- 
nished with single or double hooks in 
capacities from } to LO tons. 

They are also ideally suited to the 


accurate control of any standard electro- 


magnet or grab bucket. 


Write for catalogs illustrating and de- 


scribing the “ Aerial Railw ay of Industry Y; 


compuer COHEPARD NILES 


CRANES & 
HOISTS 





800 tons, transmission towers for Bonne- 
ville authority, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

500 tons, factory building, for Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa 

500 tons, post office, St. Atlas 
Iron Works, St. Louis. 

475 tons, north metropolitan relief 
sewer, contract 96A, Boston, to Com- 
mercial Shearing & Stamping Co., 
Boston. 

475 tons, steel curbing, 
to Phoenix Bridge Co., 

450 tons, dumping platform and shed, 
pier 99, New York, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

425 tons, 
tana, to 


Louis, to 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Phoenixville, Pa. 


bridges in Mon- 
Valley Structural 


two state 
Mississippi 











consisting 


She pard Track 


of two special analysis 
T-rails clamped to the bot- 
tom flange of a standard 
I-beam insures a smooth, 
hard, long-wearing track 


for monorail hoists 


CRANE & HOIST CORP. 


358 SCHUYLER AVENUE...MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 
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Pittsburgh Pun 


Bin from Pittsburgh last week 
to attend the very successful 
Open Hearth conterence (see 
pages 22 and 23) came the dean 
of Sree.’s space peddlers with 
a very, very lousy pun. “Make 
a sentence”, he says, “using the 
word Heppenstall (adv.).” In ex- 
actly eight minutes we give up 
and he gleefully gives his ver- 
sion: The old timer on WPA 
calls the newcomer over to him 
and says, “What for are you 
workin’ so hard? Why don’t 
you get Hepp-n-stall!”—And to 
think they shot a man like Lin- 


coln! 


A Donkey Tale 


@ This little yarn from The II- 
linois Editor may very well cause 
a few red faces but t’ain’t our 
fault if the shoe fits—Once upon 
a time a great prophet addressed 
a herd of donkeys: “What would 
a donkey require for a three-day 
journey?” Six bundles of hay 
and three bags of dates, they _re- 
plied. “That soundeth like a fair 
price. But I have for only one 
of you a three-day journey, and I 
cannot give six bundles of hay 
and three bags of dates. Who 
will go fer less?” Behold, ail 
stood forth. One would go for 
six bundles of hay and two bags 


SKIP THE PRICE, 
CHUM, JUST SIGN 
THE ORDER! 





of dates, another for three bundles 
of hay and one bag. And one 
especially donkey 
agreed to go for just one bundle 
of hay. Spake the prophet: 
“Thou are a disgrace to the herd, 


long-eared 


and an ass. Thou canst not live 
for three days on one bundle 
of hay, much less undertake the 
journey and _ profit thereby.” 





True, replied the ass, hanging 
his long ears in shame, but | 
wanted to get the order! And 
from that day to this, price cut- 
ters have been known as asses. 


Barter 


@ There is a fellow down in 
Philadelphia who has 6000 boxes 
of standard wire staples with 
5000 in a box, which is approxi- 
mately 30 million staples. He 
just happened to pick them up 
cheap at a liquidation, he says, 
and would now like very much 
to get rid of them at maybe a 
small profit. We have relieved 
him of 20,000 of the little things 
in lieu of two bucks he owed 
us, so if you want to get in on 
this quick before they’re all gone, 
let us know. 


Bridge of Size 


@ While writing this, we haven't 
yet heard what Herr Hitler had 
to tell his boys in the Reichstag 
this morning but we have been 
musing over the latest map of 
Europe on our desk. Yesterday, 
Etaoin pulled a “Do You 
Know?” on us to the effect that 
the paper used in the pages of 
STEEL’s 12,000 copies each year 
would, if laid end to end, reach 
from Berlin to Paris. This 
STEEL bridge would be a little 
over eight feet wide and would 
weigh 550,000 pounds, we learn 
also. We are seriously consider- 
ing dispatching a proposition, 
post haste, to Mr. Hitler to see 
if he would like for us to start 
construction. 


Squelched 


@ Never again will we lay our- 
selves so wide open to remarks 
such as have been tossed our way 
today after a little too big an 
evening last night. The latest 
crack was, “Hello, dwarf”, 
which didn’t seem to make sense 
and we said as much. “Makes 
sense to us’, we were told, 
“you certainly look Sleepy and 
Dopey”. 


SHRDLU 














—The Market Week— 


Steel Co., St. Louis 

400 tons, ramp connection, routes 109- 
149, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works, Pittsburgh, Meade En- 
gineering Co., New York, general con- 
tractor. 

400 tons, municipal water works, 
Grand Fork, N. D., to Pittsburgh Des 
Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

380 tons, addition to post office and 
court house, Los Angeles, to Consoli- 
dated Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 

370 tons, garage and office building, 
Newark, N. J., for state, to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

370 tons, laboratory, bureau of stand- 
ards, Washington, to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh. 

325 tons, overhead crossing, Southern 
Pacific lines, Berkeley, Calif., for state, 
to Moore Dry Dock Co., San Francisco. 

305 tons, boiler house, Kimberley Clark, 
Wis., to Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co., 
Milwaukee. 

300 tons, state bridge over Colorado 
river, Kremmling, Colo., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

240 tons, building additions, North Beach 
airport, Queens, N. Y., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; through pro- 
curement division, treasury depart- 
ment, New York. 

235 tons, state bridge over Shetucket 
river, Norwich, Conn., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

225 tons, shop and warehouse, water 
department, Honolulu, T. H., to un- 
named interest. 

222 tons, highway bridge, Brady, Tex., to 
Central Texas Iron Works, Waco, Tex. 

215 tons, St. Louis & San Francisco rail- 
road bridge, Moselle, Ill., to Stupp 
Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. Louis. 


210 tons, contract SC-39-6, 115th avenue, 
Queens, N. Y., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, tunnel construction, Wright- 
wood avenue, Chicago, to Northern 
Bridge Co., Chicago. 

175 tons, central school, Clyde, N. Y., 
to Reecon Co., Buffalo. 

156 tons, state span Renton, Wash., to 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle. 

155 tons, bridge, FAGM 608F (L), St. 
Louis, to Mississippi Valley Structural 
Steel Co., St. Louis. 

150 tons, shop building, for Charles T. 
Brandt Inc., Baltimore, to Maryland 
Steel Products Co., Baltimore. 

150 tons, six oil derricks, four for Gen- 
eral Petroleum .Corp., one for Holly- 
wood Oil Corp. and one for Allied 
Petroleum Corp., Long Beach, Calif., 
to unnamed interests. 

135 tons, boiler house extension, for 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., Bayonne, 
N. J., to Savary & Glaesser Co. 

135 tons, viaduct over Missouri Pacific 
railroad, Murray, Nebr., for state, to 
Illinois Steel Bridge Co., Jacksonville, 


115 tons, bureau of reclamation, erection 
trusses, spec. 832, Washington, to Mis- 
sissippi Valley Structural Steel Co., 
St. Louis. 

110 tons, Pennsylvania turnpike, Somer- 
set county, Pennsylvania to _ Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

105 tons, factory building, St. Joseph, 
Mich., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons 
Co. Inc., Chicago. 

105 tons, factory building, Aurora, II1., 
to Hansell Elcock Co., Chicago. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


15,000 tons, superstructure of bridge 
over Susquehanna river, Havre de 
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Grace, Md. 

13,000 tons, superstructure of bridge 
over Potomac river, Ludlow Ferry, 
Md., Dahlgren, Va., for state of Mary- 
land. 

2500 tons, Sacramento river and Doney 
creek bridges, Central Valley project, 
California; American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh, low at $294,060. 


2500 tons, superstructure, Erie avenue 
bridge, Lorain, O.; bids May 24. 

2000 tons, Wilmot street bridge, Pitts- 
burgh. 

1200 tons, piling, Cuyahoga river bridge, 
Cleveland, cut No. 6A, contract No. 
7; bids in. 

900 tons, buildings, for American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., San Francisco. 


900 tons, apartments, for Chelsea Hous- 
ing Corp., Atlantic City, N. J. 

600 tons, freight house, New York, for 
New York Central railroad. 

550 tons, Commodore Perry housing 
project, Buffalo, John W. Cowper Co., 
Buffalo, low. 

450 tons, bridge 36, Brighton, O., for 
Chesapeake & Ohio railway. 


400 tons, Clarksville, Mo., upper guard 
wall for lock and dam No. 24, Missis- 
sippi River; bids May 9. 

300 tons, buildings, contract 19, Long 
Island City, N. Y., for New York city 
Tunnel authority. 

300 tons, state bridge 314, Eureka, Wis. 


300 tons, mill building, for Eddy Paper 
Corp., Manitowoc, Wis. 

275 tons, bridges, Lawrence, Mass. 

250 tons, bridge over Maumee river, 
Toledo, O., for New York Central rail- 
road. 

220 tons, Mills bridge, Tillamook county, 
Oregon; Jacobsen-Jensen, 517 N. E. 
Stanton, Portland, Oreg. low. 

215 tons, heating pliant, Beltsville, Md., 
for United States department of agri- 
culture. 

215 tons, school building, Rensselaer, 
- &. 

200 tons, shop and storage building, for 
Electric Boat Co., Groton, N. Y. 

200 tons, three bridges, one each in 
Berks, Bradford, and Center counties, 
respectively, for the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Highways, bids 
May 5. 

200° tons, building, for Beatrice B. Berle, 
New York. 

200 tons, fish hatchery, specification 
1218-D, Leavenworth, Wash.; bids 
May 2. 

i80 tons, building, Federal Department 
of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md.; Bel- 
mont Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa., low. 

175 tons, bus terminal, for Green Bus 
Lines Inc., South Jamaica, N. Y. 

145 tons, state bridge over Kalamazoo 
river, Comstock, Mich. 

143 tons, underpass, Central Valley proj- 
ect, California, specification 1209-D; 
Bethlehem Steel Co., San Francisco, 
low. 

135 tons, state bridge 1774, Alboite, Ind. 

125 tons, building, for F. W. Woolworth 
Co., Willimantic, Conn. 

125 tons, central heating plant, Storrs, 
Conn., for state. 

115 tons, state bridge 570, Gays Mills, 
Wis. 

115 tons, alterations to buildings, for 
Remsenburg, Realty Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

100 tons, two I-beam bridges, Berks 
county, Pennsylvania; bids to state 
highway department, Harrisburg, Pa, 
May 5. 

Unstated, modernizing cell block -and 
furnishing new equipment McNeil 
federal prison, Wash.; bids May 16. 

Unstated, shapes, castings and_ steel 
frame, fish hatchery Leavenworth, 
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Wash.; bids to Denver, May 2; Specs. 
1218-D and 1219-D. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 83 


Pittsburgh—Little change is noted 
in volume of awards. There is still 
a substantial tonnage awaiting 
placement. Largest inquiry calls 
for 1400 tons for the Kittatinny-Blue 
Mountain tunnel, KB-2, Franklin 





county, Pennsylvania. 

Chicago —New demand for rein- 
forcing bars remains one of the 
more encouraging factors in the 
current outlook. Warmer weather 
has brought more closings, and also 
resulted in a further upturn in in- 
quiries. 

Boston Inquiry is confined to 
small lots which are somewhat 
more numerous, contracts aggregat- 
ing approximately 600 tons includ- 
ing 150 tons, aircraft factory addi- 
tion, Stratford, Conn. 

New York—Contracts are on the 


Coil Conveyor 


FOR 48° WIDE STRIP MILL 
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@ Here is a section of a 1008- 
ft. long Link-Belt conveyor 
which handles coils of hot strip 
steel weighing 6,000 to 12,600 
Ibs. each, from the hot strip 
mill to the cold reduction de- 
partment of this new tin plate 
mill. 

Enroute on the conveyor, 
the coils are automatically 
weighed and cooled. The con- 
veyor medium consists of a 
double-strand of Link-Belt 
steel-bar-link anti-friction roll- 
ing chain. 





ait 
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Link-Belt—builders of chains, 
conveyors and power trans- 
mission equipment since 1875 
—has perfected an extensive 
line of chains for transfer 
tables, coil conveyors, furnace 
conveyors, feeder and catcher 
tables, sheet pilers, draw 
bench and other equipment, 
as well as complete line of 
chains for every power trans- 
mission service. Let a Link- 
Belt chain specialist recom- 
mend the best chain for your 
purpose. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago Pittsburgh Indianapolis 


Philadelphia 


Cleveland Detroit 


Offices in Principal Cities : 








decline with new requirements com- 


ing out slowly, 1750 tons for addi- 


tional sections, Circumferential 
highway, Queens, N. Y., being out- 
standing. The New York state high- 
way program continues to lag while 
bridge and engineering needs are 
light. 

Philadelphia Several fair size 
jobs are up for figures this week, 
including two sections of the “all- 
weather” highway between Harris- 
burg and Pittsburgh. McCloskey & 
Co., general contractors, this city, 
have placed 250 tons of rail steel 
bars for an addition to the Nazareth 
hospital here. 


Seattle —- While new projects are 
developing slowly, several sizable 


contracts are pending. Bethlehem 


Steel Co., Seattle, is rolling between 


—The Market Week— 


6000 and 7000 tons for Coulee dam. 
San Francisco Awards were 
largest in over seven weeks and ag- 
gregated 5400 tons, bringing the to- 
tal to date to 66,018 tons compared 
with 34,462 tons in 1938. The bureau 
of reclamation placed over 2800 tons 
for delivery at several points in 
Washington, with Bethlehem Steel 
Co. and 354 tons for delivery at 
Kremling, Colo. and Cody, Wyo., 
with Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


10,000 tons, Social Security and Railroad 
Retirement building, Washington, to 
Sweets Steel Co., Philadelphia; through 
McClosky & Co., Philadelphia. 

2250 tons, housing project, New Orleans, 
to Henry Ericsson Co., Chicago. 

1550 tons, New York approach northerly 





spatter. 


tion work. 


@ TOUGH, DUCTILE WELDS. . Hi-Tensile ““G”’ produces strong 
joints that withstand shock and strain. Tests on 
Hi-Tensile ‘‘G’’ welds show surprising elongation. 

@ HIGH SPEED AT ALL CURRENT VALUES. . Welders say 
that Hi-Tensile ‘‘G’’ can ‘‘stand the heat’”’ better than 
any rod they’ve ever used—and that it’s the ‘‘coldest- 
running”’ rod. 

@ SMOOTHNESS OF BEAD. . We know of norod that runs 
more smoothly and leaves a smoother bead. Very little 


See Your Local Page Distributor 7», 
PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 


MONESSEN, PENNSYLVANIA 





@ ADAPTABILITY . . This rod is practical for use under all 
conditions on production, maintenance and construc- 


BUY ACCO QUALITY in Page Welding Electrodes, Page Chain 
Link Fence, Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope, Reading-Pratt 
& Cady Valves, Campbell Abrasive Cutting Machines, 
American Chains (Welded and Weldless) and Wright Hoists 








AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
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portion Harlem river speedway-George 
Washington bridge connection, High- 
bridge park, to Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son Co. Inc., Chicago; through North- 
eastern Construction Co., New York. 

589 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tions A-33,862-A also 860; 845 and 
842A, Buena, Wash., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Seattle. 

500 tons, addition to postoffice and court 
house, Los Angeles, to Consolidated 
Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 

438 tons, bars and mesh for bridge, near 
Hough street, Los Angeles, for state, 
to unnamed interest. 

350 tons, six-story office building, 
Bakersfield, Calif., to unnamed inter- 
est. 

250 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion 46,033-A, Kremling, Colo., to Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


250 tons, addition, Nazareth hospital, 
Philadelphia, through McCloskey & 
Co., general contractors, that city, to 
the Sweets Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

220 tons, state bridge Tillamook county, 
Oregon, to unstated Portland jobbers; 
Jacobsen-Jensen Co., Portland, general 
contractors. 

206 tons, 122nd field artillery building, 
Chicago, to unnamed interest. 

200 tons, school buildings, 
Calif., to unnamed interest. 


Coronado, 


160 tons, school, Clyde, N. Y., to Reecon 


Co., Buffalo. 


150 tons, building, state liquor control 
bureau, Harrisburg, Pa., to Sweets 
Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. through 
McCloskey & Co., Philadelphia. 

150 tons, factory, United Aircraft Co., 
Stratford, Conn., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


140 tons, assembly hall for high school, 
Sacramento, Calif., to Palm Bridge & 
Iron Works, Sacramento. 


140 tons, elementary school, Davenport, 
Iowa, to Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land. 


135 tons, dormitory, South Bend, Ind., 
to Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 


134 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion 48,188-A, Cody, Wyo., to Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

132 tons, highway work near Sunol, 
Alameda county, California, for state, 
to San Jose Steel Co., San Jose, Calif. 

132 tons, section 8-B2, Pennsylvania 
turnpike commission, Somerset county, 
Pennsylvania, to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

130 tons, school, North Adams, Mass., 
to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended April 29....... 18,732 
Week ended April 22 ...... 4,491 
Week ended April 15 ....... 10,900 
Wee VOU, MOOG ss hace kes 8,00: 
Weekly average, year 1938 6,959 
Weekly average, 1939...... 11,307 
Weekly average, March .... 10,279 
Total to date, 1938 ......... 100,127 
Total to date, 1989......... 180,912 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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120 tons, women’s dormitory, Madison, 
Wis., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

110 tons, sewage disposal plant, Bryan 
O., to Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati; 
Marra & Son, Cleveland, contractor. 

101 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion 48,189-A, Cody, Wyo., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

101 tons, Long Valley dam, Los Angeles, 
to unnamed interest; through general 
contractors, J. F. Shea Co., 617 South 
Olive street, Los Angeles. 

100 tons, Journalist building, Minne- 
apolis, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


3200 tons, Chicago subway section; bids 
May 4. 

2400 tons, sewage disposal plants, Gary, 
Ind.; Permanent Construction Co., Chi- 
cago, low. 

1750 tons, additional sections, Circum- 
ferential highway, Queens, N. Y. 

1400 tons, Kittatinny-Blue mountain tun- 
nel, KB-2, Franklin county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

960 tons, bureau of reclamation, Central 
Valley project, California; bids May 2. 

950 tons, army barracks, Chanute field, 
Rantoul. Lippman Construction Co., 
Chicago, low. 

850 tons, Wild Creek dam, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; bids in. 

785 tons, treasury department, Los An- 
geles; invitation A-9153, list 304; bids 
opened. 

782 tons, Allegheny mountain tunnel, 
Somerset county, Pennsylvania. 

758 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tions A-33,868-A and A-28,846-A, 
Buena, Wash.; bids opened. 

500 tons, schedule 3445, Panama Canal, 
C. Z.; bids opened. 

500 tons, housing, Eighty-seventh street 
and Cottage Grove avenue, Chicago. 
450 tons, estimated, $3,000,000 Glenwood 
housing project, Philadelphia; bids 

May 5. 

450 =sitons, sewage treatment plant, 
Springfield, Mass. 

430 tons, proposed Mark Twain hotel, 
Seattle; bids in to Roosevelt Building 
Corp., general contractor. 

425 tons, sewage treatment plant, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

400 tons, Commodore Perry housing proj- 
ect, Buffalo; John W. Cowper Co., 
Buffalo, low. 

375 tons, federal building Anchorage, 
Alaska; bids in at Washington. 

350 tons, paint shop and transformer 
buildings, specification 8994, Mare 
Island, Calif.; navy yard; bids May 10. 

333 tons, Kings River bridge, Tulare 
county, California; bids May 10. 

308 tons, section 13-B, Pennsylvania turn- 
pike commission, Bedford county, 
Pennsylvania. 

270 tons, water filtration plant, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

250 tons, housing project, 
Kokomo, Ind. 

240 tons, insane hospital, Sheboygan, 
Wis.; bids April 28. 

220 tons, Central Nebraska power and 
irrigation group 32-G, Hastings, Nebr. 

200 tons, waste treatment plant, Stand- 
ard Brands, Pekin, Ill. 

186 tons, Chicago Board of Education, 
south side vocational school, rebidding 
indefinitely postponed, 


25 buildings, 
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160 tons, highway work, Arapahoe coun- 
ty, Colorado; bids opened. 

140 tons, sewage plant, Manitowoc, Wis. 

110 tons, viaduct, Providence, R. IL.; 
Coleman Bros. Corp., Boston, general 
contractor. 

100 tons, Clarksville, Mo., upper guard 
wall for lock and dam No. 24, Missis- 
sippi river; bids May 9. 

Unstated, 19,950 pieces, for Roza project, 
Washington state; bids in at Denver, 
April 24. 

Unstated, state bridges Yellowstone 
county and St. Regis river, Montana; 
bids in April 28. 

Unstated, state bridge, Wallace,. Idaho; 
Sam Orino, Spokane, general contrac- 
tor. 


Unstated, addition to Yakima, Wash., 
postoffice; Evind Anderson, Tacoma, 
general contractor. 

Unstated tonnage, agricultural building, 
Peoria, Ill. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 84 


Pittsburgh— Movement of pig iron 
to manufacturing foundries shows 
little change, although radiator 
plants are somewhat busier. One 
























No. 3800 American 
Ring Steel Turnings 
Crusher with hopper 
mounted == on bec 
plate. (Patented) 


IMERICAN Ring 

Crushers are crush- 
\ ing run-of-mine coal 
to stoker size at 
maintenance costs as 
low as 1/10 of a cent | 
a ton. 


— 





EXTRA PROFITS 
by crushing 
your turnings! 


Many shops and manufacturing plants are 
making extra profits by crushing their turn- 
ings into chips with American Ring Steel 


Turning Crushers. 


Chips not only bring a 


higher price, but they are easy to handle, 
require less storage space and are easier to 


ship. 


Your long turnings will cease to be a 
nuisance after you put an American Ring 


Crusher on the job. 


It will pay for itself in 


a very short time, after which it will pay you 
a large weekly profit. 


Do you want this extra profit? 


ORIGINATORS OF THE ROLLING RING CRUSHER PRINCIPLE 


—=AMERICAN PU LVERIZER CO. 


ST. LOUIS 
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company is preparing to open an- 
other plant shortly. Blast furnace 
operations have been hampered by 
the coal strike, but in some cases 
shutdowns have been caused by lack 
of demand as well as a desire to 
conserve fuel. 
Cleveland—Shipments lately have 
declined more rapidly, indicating a 
reduction of 15 to 20 per cent in 
April deliveries compared with 
March. Foundry operations are 
tending downward, although some 
melters, including heating equipment 
interests, are maintaining schedules. 


—The Market Week— 


Demand for automotive parts is re- 
ceding, but a few foundries special- 
izing in such work continue busy. 
Jobbing plants are without sufficient 
backlogs to permit arranging sched- 
ules more than a few days ahead. 
Chicago—Shipments during April 
were close to 15 per cent below 
March. Foundry melt changed 
little in April, leading sellers to be- 
lieve decreased shipping orders re- 
sulted mostly from reduction of in- 
ventories and not from dwindling 
business. Sales are spotty, most 
consumers being well covered. Ship- 


Motor Protection 








Costs Less Than 


Motor 
Maintenance 
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A FEW OF THE MANY 
OUTSTANDING FEA- 
TURES OF WAGNER 
TYPE CP TOTALLY- 
ENCLOSED FAN-COOLED 
MOTORS 


@ Rugged, welded all-steel stator 
with specially impregnated wind- 
ings. 


@ Dynamically-balanced cast ro- 
tor, equipped with sturdy shaft 
having end-tmilled keyways. Full- 
cartridge bearings completely 
sealed for protection. 

@ Easily accessible grease plugs 


on both ends of motor, permit- 
ting lubrication while running. 











uc! 


ly-enclosed, 


vail. 


~» > ARE PRESENT 





Abrasive dust is destructive to open type 
motors, but harmless where Wagner CP total- 


fan-cooled motors are installed. 


The Wagner CP motor has two frames, an 
outer frame which guides a strong cooling 
draft over the motor and an inner frame which 
completely seals the vital parts of the motor 
against the entrance of dust, filings, fumes, 
moisture, and other destructive agents. 


Open type motors should not be expected to 
operate where such atmospheric conditions pre- 
Standardize on Wagner CP motors and 
you will discover as other motor users have 
already discovered that motor protection costs 
less than motor maintenance. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 182 


A 70-page bulletin completely describing Wagner type CP totally- 
enclosed, fan-cooled motors and other types of polyphase motors will 
be sent upon request. You should have a copy. 







M39-10 





Wagner Electric Corporation: 


6400 Plymouth Avenue, Saint Louis, Mo.,US.A. 


MOTORS 


TRANSFORMERS 





FANS BRAKES 








ments of by-product foundry coke, 
reflecting more directly the state of 
foundry operations, are _ substan- 
tially unchanged from March levels. 

New York — Pig iron shipments 
and orders are tending downward. 
Manufacturers of building hard- 
ware and machinery are still speci- 
fying fairly well, but miscellaneous 
casting requirements are sufficient- 
ly small to bring down the average 
melt. Pig iron sellers expect little 
early improvement. 

Philadelphia—The steel and cast- 
ing melt has tapered this month, 
offsetting the improvement noted in 
March, in the experience of most 
producers. This is being reflected 
in both orders and shipments with 
sellers seeing little improvement 
ahead. 

Buffalo Shipments are un- 
changed, but pig iron production 
has been curtailed. Hanna Furnace 
Corp. has banked one of two blast 
furnaces as a “precautionary meas- 
ure” to conserve fuel. Releases pre- 
viously had been sufficient to pre- 
vent excessive piling of iron, indi- 
cating some working off of stocks in 
the near future. 

Cincinnati—April shipments were 
smaller than those of March, the 
letdown being small and spread 
widely, with the exception of de- 
mand from producers of machine 
tool castings. 

St. Louis—Deliveries continue to 
slacken, the April movement being 
estimated at 10 to 15 per cent be- 
hind March although well above the 
tonnage a year ago. Consumption 
also is declining, although at a rela- 
tively slower rate. Stove foundries 
generally are more active, but opera- 
tions are below expectations. Job- 
bing plant schedules vary widely. 
Fears of a shortage have stimulated 
coke production and_ shipments. 
Coal mines in nearby districts are 
busier as a result of the eastern 
suspension. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Pig iron pro- 
duction has been off somewhat in 
recent weeks, and there is no evi- 
dence thus far of an early improve- 
ment. 

Toronto, Ont.— Pig iron demand 
is spotty, with the week’s sales 
slightly above 1200 tons. Buying is 
for spot delivery, with forward con- 
tracting inactive. Steelworks are 
busy, but foundries find little im- 
provement in new orders and most 
demand is for small lots. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 83 


Bolt and nut buying shows little 
improvement despite better senti- 
ment lately, and April business was 
off from March. Railroad specifica- 
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AT THE HEART 


. and in the heart 
OF CLEVELAND 


A red-cap is the only taxi you need 
when you come to Cleveland— 
because Hotel Cleveland adjoins the 
Union Terminal. And here you're 
at the heart of the city — next 
door to everything you want to see. 


But convenience is only one of 
reasons you'll like Hotel 
Cleveland. Food we believe un- 
equalled in hotels . . . more like a 
transatlantic liner... served in four 
colorful restaurants. Friendliness 
you ll be quick to sense. . . 
interest in seeing that you enjoy 
every moment in our hotel and city. 
A room as crisp and thoughtfully 
arranged as your own at home. 
Public rooms to match your mood 
—home-like quiet, restful concert 
music, or gay dancing. 


many 


a genuine 


Small wonder that Clevelanders pre- 
fer the Cleveland, and experienced 
travelers warmly agree with them. 


HOTEL ©, 


CLEVEVAND 


LU CAQNMLE 


—The Market Week— 


tions continue relatively light though 
substantially better than a year ago. 
Shipyard releases momentarily are 
quiet, but the outlook is encourag- 
ing in view of the number of naval 
and private ships coming up for 
bids within a few weeks Activity in 
machine tool building is aiding cap 
screw demand. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 86 


Pittsburgh—No. 1 heavy melting 
steel is down 50 cents a ton on of- 
fers of this grade to mills at $15, 
although as yet not confirmed by 
sales. Other open-hearth grades 
also are lower, with No. 2 steel $14. 
Low phos material and railroad 
specialties are unchanged despite 
quiet demand. Supplies of No. 1 
steel available at $15 are heavier 
than those offered at $16 a month 
ago. 

Cleveland—Little scrap is moving, 
mostly to outside consuming points. 
Business here and in the Youngs- 
town district is practically at a 
standstill. Quotations here are 
weak, with malleable grades off 50 
Youngstown prices are down 
25 cents on most grades. 

Chicago—aActivity in scrap is con- 
fined largely to covering of recent 
mill purchases. Prices are un- 
changed. Country scrap is coming 
out more freely. With consump- 
tion declining little additional con- 
sumer buying is in early prospect. 

Boston—The market is dull, most 
demand being coverage of old ex- 
port orders, with foundry grades 
slow. Heavy breakable cast is 
slightly easier. One dealer con- 
tinues to pay $13.75 for No. 1 steel 
for export and is getting tonnage at 
that price. 

New York—Demand is _ inactive, 
eastern mills taking small shipments 
against old orders but placing little 
new business. A similar situation 
applies to foundries taking cast 
grades. Machinery cast and reroll- 
ing rails are off 50 cents, while stove 
plate for export is down to $9. Other 
export prices are unchangd. 

Philadelphia —- Heavy breakable 
cast is slightly more active, with 
some buying at $14.75, down 25 
cents from the recent market. Ma- 
chine shop turnings are nominally 
50 cents lower. Domestic demand 


| for heavy melting steel is at a stand- 
| still, 
| changed. 


with prices weak but un- 

Buffalo—About 5000 tons of No. 
2 heavy melting steel has been sold 
at Syracuse for export. The scrap 
will move via the barge canal to 
Albany, N. Y. on its way to the 
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MELTING 
REFINING 
SMELTING 


Alloy and Carbon Steels. 
Gray and Malleable Irons. 


Copper, Nickel and Alloys. 
Ferro-Alloys, Carbide. 
Special Products. 








Illustration shows a 500 
pound capacity 3 phase direct 
arc LECTROMELT furnace in- 
stalled in jobbing steel foundry. 
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BUILT IN STANDARD SIZES 
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coast. Price paid was $11.25, equiv- 
alent to $13.88, delivered, Buffalo. 
This purchase and a few small 
sales of No. 1 steel to a local mill 
at slightly above the prevailing 
range of $13.50 to $14 give a bet- 
ter tone to the market. The first 
boatload of scrap reaching here this 
season docked recently with 2675 
tons of turnings and borings. 
Cincinnati—Another reduction of 
25 cents in dealers’ buying prices 
reflects market dullness. Recent 
railroad lists brought lower bids 
and some offerings were withdrawn 


mim my 


Weigh it accurate- 
ly en route. 
Avoid costly de- 
lays and extra 


handling. Use 
KRON Crane 
Scales. 


“wm KRORM © 
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—The Market Week— 


because of unsatisfactory prices. 

Detroit—Scrap continues inactive, 
with prices weaker, if anything. It 
is difficult to determine quotations 
accurately in the face of prolonged 
absence of consumer buying. 

St. Louis—-Heavy melting steel is 
unchanged on a mill purchase of 
7000 to 8000 tons of No. 1 and No. 
2, the former bringing $12.50. How- 
ever, this represents an appreciable 
reduction from the last purchase. 

Seattle—The export market con- 
tinues firm at about $14.50 for No. 
1 despite lack of new business from 
the Orient. Commitments are about 
cleaned up and the movement is ex- 
pected to be small the next 60 days. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 85 


St. Louis—-Warehouse trade con- 
tinues dull. Oil country supplies 
make the best showing, with farm 
goods slow and railroad orders con- 
fined largely to shop materials. 

Cincinnati—April sales held near 
the March rate. Orders show occa- 
sional gains in numbers but are 
smaller individually. Activity in 
building materials is slow to _ in- 
crease. 

Philadelphia—Jobbers report a 
substantial reduction in April book- 
ings. In some cases volume is off 
15 to 20 per cent, and momentarily 
at least resellers contemplate no 
early improvement. Prices general- 
ly are unchanged. 

Buffalo—Sales are slightly heav- 
ier, but changes the past few weeks 
have been insufficient to indicate a 
definite upward trend. Heavy prod- 
ucts continue slow. 

Detroit—-Demand is spotty, vary- 
ing sharply from day to day. Large 
tool and die programs are being 
figured by the automotive industry, 
but some of this business may be 
placed out of town. 

Chicago—Business has been well 
sustained despite the usual month- 
end tapering, and in point of num- 
ber of orders April is expected to 
compare favorably with any month 
since October, 1937. 


Bar Iron Rates Steady 


@ Monthly examination of _ sales 
sheets by representatives of West- 
ern Bar Iron association and Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers, developed a card 
rate of 2.25¢ on boiling, bar and 12- 
inch mills and 2.35¢c on guide and 10- 
inch, for May. This entitles pud- 
dlers to $13.05 a ton. These rates 
have been in effect since last July. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 85 


London—(By Cable)—Activities in 
iron and steelworks of Great Britain 
are expanding to meet both de- 
fense and normal commercial de- 
mand. An additional blast furnace 
has been lighted in the Middles- 
brough district. Steelworks are 
working close to capacity and im- 
ports of ingot and semifinished steel 
are increasing, to supplement insuf- 
ficient domestic production. Sheet 
mills are working full time. Orders 
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for merchant ships placed since April 
1 total more than 500,000 tons. 

The Continent reports exports im- 
proving in all markets, British or- 
ders being greatly increased. Price 
concessions are disappearing except 
against American and Australian 
competition. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 86 


Cleveland—Iron ore shippers are 
inclined to scale down previous esti- 
mates of the probable movement 
from the mines this season. Ex- 
pectations prior to the recent unfav- 
orable turn in business were for 
lake traffic of 40,000,000 to 50,000,- 
000 tons. Ice-blocked passages at 
the Soo are resulting in a late start 
for the season, but a number of 
boats are expected to be under way 
shortly. Iron ore inquiries continue 
secant, partly reflecting: uncertainty 
over consumers’ requirements the 
ensuing 12 months. 

Two of Inland Steel Co.’s ore 
freighters cleared for Lake Superior 
last week and apparently will again 
be the first of the season through 
the Soo. One of the boats, the L. E. 
Bock, flagship of the Inland fleet, 
holds the ore carrying record for a 
single shipment from Lake Superior, 
last year bringing down 15,726 tons. 

Of the 19,353,497 tons of iron ore 
shipped from the Lake Superior dis- 
trict in 1938, 68.5 per cent was low 
phosphorus nonbessemer; 4.7 per 
cent, high phosphorus nonbessemer; 
21.8 per cent bessemer; 3.3 man- 
ganiferous, and 1.7 silicious, accord- 
ing to the Lake Superior Iron Ore 
association. The total tonnage av- 
eraged 51.9 per cent iron natural; 
0.089 phosphorus; 8.25 silica; 0.81 
manganese, and 10.13 moisture. The 
proportions and analyses have been 
fairly constant for a number of 
years. 


Nonferrous Metals 
Nonferrous Prices, Page 102 


New York — A surprise move 
made by one of the leading mine 
producers in withdrawing from the 
copper market by advancing its quo- 
tation to 10.50c stimulated demand 
last week which in turn firmed the 
market at the 10.25-cent level. Tin 
prices advanced to new highs since 
1937 while lead developed a strong 
undertone. 

Copper — Sales last week exceed- 
ed any full month’s total since last 
October and were estimated at 
around 30,000 tons. The fact that 
buying was not sustained after the 
initial spurt was disappointing to 
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the trade since it is known that con- 
sumers’ stocks are still low. Cus- 
tom smelters and resellers advanced 
electrolytic prices to 10.25¢ on 
Wednesday while brass and bronze 
ingot and red metal scrap prices 
rose proportionately. 

Tin — Consumers bought actively 
as a protection against possible in- 
terruption of shipments in case of 
European hostilities. Both London 
and New York markets advanced to 
the highest levels since 1937 with 


Straits spot selling up to 48.87'2c 
the close. 

Lead Average weekly lead 
sales of 10,000 tons and monthly 
shipments of 40,000 tons are emi- 
nently satisfactory and have 
strengthened prices at 4.60c, East 
St. Louis. 

Zine Continued low prices in 
London again depressed the domes 
tic market and prime western was 
unable to rise from the 4.50-cent 
level. 
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Acid Action 


@ Repressed Toronto Acid Brick, accurately molded in stock or special 
shapes, are completely DEAERATED, and as a result are ACID PROOF. 
It is THE brick to use with basolit, the acid proof cement joint, to make 


tank walls and floors impervious to any acid action. 


Toronto Acid Brick 


are laid at lower labor cost, because of their shape. Requests for additional 
information will be courteously fulfilled. 


THE KREAGEEFR BRICK CO. 


Steubenville, Ohio (Pittsburgh District) 
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Buffalo Detroit 
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GRADES: 
Foundry Silvery 
Malleable Ferro-Silicon 
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New York 
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Ohio 

CLEVELA 
and power, 
May 5, 


Copper, hot 


Zinc, 100 Ib. 
High yellow 
High yellow 


Copper, hot 


Copper, untr 


New York . 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


Cleveland ... 


ND—City, 


is tak 


specified. Copper 
on 10.25c Conn. copper 


Yellow brass (high) 


Lead, cut to jobbers 


Seamless copper 


division of light 
ing bids due at noon, 


on quantities of several types of 
power transformers (Order No, 425-39). 


brass products based 


Sheets 
16.65 
rolled -18.37 
8.00 
base 9.75 
Tubes 
brass 19.40 
18.87 
Rods 
brass 12.00 
rolled 14.87 
Anodes 
immed 15.62 
Wire 
ay cae 16.90 


Yellow brass (high) 


OLD METALS 
Nom. Del. Buying Prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


; : .6.00-6.25 
pete bia 6.12 % -6.37 &% 


... +. .6,00-6.25 


Heavy Copper and Wire 
New York, No.1... : 
Cleveland, No. 1 


......-8.00-8.12 % 
erry 6k hy Oy (7 






Construction :": Enterprise 


about $125,000. P. J. Voth, Cleveland, 


engineer. 

CLEVELAND—Tinnerman 
Range Co., A. H. Tinnerman, president, 
has awarded contract for a 50 x 100- 
foot factory unit estimated to cost $40,- 
000, to Austin Co., Cleveland. 


Stove & 


CLEVELAND—WwWillard Storage  Bat- 
tery Co. is making plans for a two-story, GALLIPOLIS, O.—Buckeye Rural Elec- 
10 x 300-foot factory addition costing tric association, O. E. Elliott, president, 
- 
Nonferrous Metal Prices 
Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound. 

-—————_ — Copper —— Anti- 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
April Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
22 10.00 10.25 9.62% 48.12% 47.80 4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 11.50 35.00 
24 10.00 10.25 9.62% 48.20 47.85 4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 11.50 35.00 
25 10,00 10.25 9.62% 48.25 47.95 4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 11.50 35.00 
26 10.25 10.25 9.87% 48.45 48.00 4.75 460 4.50 20.00 11.50 35.00 
27 16325 10.25 9.87% 48.65 48.12% 4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 11.50 35.00 
28 10.25 10.25 987% 48.87% 48.40 4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 11.50 35.00 
MILL PRODUCTS Cr Ns Be canteens ao 7.62%-7.87% 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb, except as i Ve oe ie es le cas Ss ete 7.50-7.75 


Composition Brass Borings 


DORE a ie a er Sa ai 5.25-5.50 
Light Copper 
DOW OE e856 ce Ke wees easy oe OTe 
I iis ooh paw eles vee ea 5.87 % -6.00 
Ns 5 ete i ae 5 oes a4 a ol 6.25-6.50 
es tare bo SS Kiwis atin ou 6.00-6.25 
Light Brass 
2 ee ee ae 3.12% -3.37% 
NR och y Soe ose ns ale seed araiwrn a 4.00-4,25 
ic, RS ig he Be a ee haces oo eee 3.50-3.75 
Lead 
New York woes -410-4.35 
RA re ns PS ere 3.50-3.75 
NR so iiss swe ee 3.50-3.75 
tgs Nd Spe a a ein a 3.50-3.75 
Zinc 
Mow TOGe ok pate ies. ces 2.50-2.62% 
eS Ge eae 2.00-2.25 
a EE as 6 sR Ma woe e aueaass 2.00-2.25 
Aluminum 
Borings, Cleveland ............. 6.25-6.50 
Mixed, cast, Cleveland ......... 7.275-8.00 


Clips, soft, Cleveland ......... 14.75-15.00 
Misc. cast, St. Louis 

SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads. .10.50 
Standard No. 12 aluminum... .12.50-13.00 
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is working on drawings and will be ready 
for bids about May 10 on 152 miles rural 
electric power transmission lines at cost 


of $154,000. Putnam & Woolport, Day- 
ton, O., consulting engineers. (Noted 
April 3.) 

MASSILLON, O.—City, Paul Smith, 


service director, is considering appropri- 
ation for survey for a municipal power 
plant. C. E. Rice, city engineer. 


MEDINA, O.—Village, board of trus- 
tees, W. F. Fenton, clerk, is authorized to 
advertise for bids on one diesel engine 
and high service centrifugal pump, low 
service water pump and motor. Cost 
not to exceed $10,000. 


PORT CLINTON, O.—Village, Fred 
Slauterbeck, mayor, will have its plans 
completed about June 1 for complete 
sanitary sewerage system and sewage 
disposal plant. Seeking federal funds. 
Consultants, Champe, Finkbeiner & 
Associates, Toledo, O. (Noted April 24.) 

SILVER LAKE, O.—Carl J. Thomas, 
mayor, has plans in progress for a sew- 
age disposal system involving pumping 
station, connecting sewers and incidental 
equipment. Consulting engineer, E. D. 
Barstow, Akron, O. 

SOUTH WEBSTER, O.—Village, J. B. 
Cole, mayor, is drawing sketches and 
making preliminary plans for improving 
its waterworks and sewage _ disposal 
plant. Henry K. Martin, Portsmouth, O., 
consulting engineer. 





STEUBENVILLE, 0O.—City, Eugene 
Boyd, service director, is completing 


plans and soon will receive bids on con- 
tracts 8, 9 and 10, involving sewers and 
sewage pumping station. Consulting en- 
gineer, H. P. Jones & Co., Toledo, O. 
(Noted Feb. 13.) 

TOLEDO, O.—City, water division, is 
completing plans and will advertise for 
bids early in May on Contract 6 for a 
lake water system costing $1,500,000. 
Includes intake crib, conduit ete. Gree- 
ley & Hansen, Chicago, engineers. 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co. is building a one-story, 62 x 
177-foot factory addition, and remodel- 
ing its present plant, at total estimated 
cost of $40,000. 


New York 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—City has plans 
for purchasing a 125-kilowatt generat- 
ing unit costing $25,000 for installation 
in the new hospital. J. A. Giles, city hall, 
engineer. 


BUFFALO—General Mills Inc., Minne- 
apolis, proposes to construct a plant 
addition costing approximately $2,000,- 


000. Project will mature soon. 

CELERON, N. Y.—Municipality will 
take bids during this year on a sewage 
disposal plant and sewers estimated to 
cost $108,000. William S. Lozier Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., engineer. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Great Lakes 
Coal & Coke Co., Chicago, will soon let 
contracts for a carbon plant costing 
more than $40,000. 


New Jersey 


EDGEWATER, N. J. — Lever Bros., 
Cambridge, Mass., has awarded contract 
for constructing and equipping a plant 
costing $1,000,000 to Stone & Webster 
Inec., New York. (Noted April 24.) 

TRENTON, N. J.—Hamilton Township 
commission will soon receive bids on 
Contract 3, involving sewers and four 
pumping stations, in its $450,000 sewage 
disposal project. Kelly & Associates Inc., 
Trenton, consulting engineer. 


Pennsylvania 


SOMERSET, PA.—Somerset Rural Elec- 
tric co-operative takes bids until about 
June 15 for 300 miles rural electric 
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st iy ower lines at cost of about $300,000. pany engineer, will construct a carbon authority, board of directors, room 806 
“f a Dp ; . ’ 
4 rs “aa black gas plant costing an estimated Littlefield building, receives bids May 
2d 2 Illinois $60,000. 15 for furnishing one 125-ton overhead 
aan diary ‘ e we - traveling crane to be installed in Mar- 
h, x0—Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co. ry Shall Ford powerhouse. 
j- is asking bids on a 65 x 100-foot factory Minnesota ELYSIAN FIELDS, TEX.—RI 
or addition costing about $40,000. A. Ep- ‘ me i ‘ cece a cpsoaher's uX.—REA has 
D GRAND RAPIDS, MINN.—vUnited States allotted an additional $26,000 to Panola- 


stein, Chicago, architect. 


Forest Service, regional purchasing agent, Harrison Electric Co-operative Inc. for 
S- ; Indiana Milwaukee, takes bids to 2 p. m., May constructing 29 miles of rural power 
4 q 15, on construction of a shop building, transmission lines. Previous allotments 
1e MATTHEWS, IND.—Town, J. Dunlap, service building, sewage disposal system, total $176,000. 
w clerk, receives bids on a _ 60,000-gallon mains and heating tunnel. : 
st steel water tank, pipe, hydrants, valves, , North Dakota 
turbine pump, meters etc., costing total Texas 
d of about $30,000. O. T. Hancock, Plain- GRAFTON, N. DAK.—REA has allotted 
1S field, Ind., consultant. AUSTIN, TEX.—Lower Colorado River $229,000 to Walsh Rural Electric co- 
= ; Maryland 
S. TOWSON, MD.—Julien P. Friez & Sons 
& Inc., Baltimore, receives bids May 8 for J E & S 8) P '§ & H E F r I E L D 
) constructing on 18-acre site a laboratory ray 
S, i building costing about $500,000. Whit- 
bs i man, Requardt & Smith, Baltimore, con- UA L J T Y 
g sulting engineers. 
1 
‘ District of Columbia 


3. WASHINGTON—Department of _in- 
d terior, Indian Service, will contract for 
g 
1 








central-heating and power plant at 
Navajo agency, Ft. Defiance, Ariz., in- 
cluding boiler units, stokers, controls, 
% generating unit. 

WASHINGTON—Navy department, bu- 


@ JESSOP’S Yellow Label is the finest 
carbon tool steel made. It has been in 


e ; 
reau of supplies and accounts, will take : 
B bids until 10 a. m., May 5, on motor- FRE —o bulletin continuous demand over a century and 
i driven milling machines (schedule 6161); discussing a half. 
= May 9, transformers (schedule 6060); miperiant: facie: come 
May 12, electric motors ‘(schedule 6116), ; 
3 ’ wa 4 
steel furnace boilers (schedule 6122) and 7 tool steels, their,use A perfect steel for tools and dies where 
motor-driven engine lathes (schedule ind processing Just freedom fr. . : ‘ 
‘ : 6128); May 16, pneumatic grinders (sched- end your aaa om risk in hardening and 
3 ule 6139), electric drills (schedule 6140), long life are absolutely vital. 
‘ and chain hoists (schedule 6168). see that you 
. ; >Ce Ive ur bulletin 
- | North Carolina The Best Steel fer any particular purpose will be 
j obtained only by Specifying Jessop's Genuine Steel 





MORGANTON, N. C.—Town, B. Bristol, 
mayor, receives bids May 9 for materials 
and equipment for constructing outdoor 
electric substation. Includes switches, WILLIAM JESSOP & SONS INC. 
oil circuit breakers, current transform- ; | A ® 

ate. 
gah i gig ng CHICAGO: 121 VarickSt., New York,N.Y. BOSTON: 163 High St. 


ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C.—Halifax 
2706 W. Van Buren St. TORONTO: 59 Frederick St. 


Paper Co. Inc. proposes to install electric ‘ , 
power equipment in addition to its kraft CINCINNATI: The Frederick Steel Co., Spring Grove & Mitchell Aves. 


\q paper mill. Total cost, about $75,000. 
5 J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., 
: engineers. 
: | 


on your orders and sending them to 





— sn 


: South Carolina 


LAURENS, S. C.—Laurens County Ru- 
ral Electrification co-operative, C. B. Can- 
non, representative, proposes to construct 
150 miles of rural electric power lines. 
Has applied for REA allotment. 


Louisiana 


VILLE PLATTE, LA.— Continental 
| ! Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla., plans to con- AND FLANGES 
; struct a natural gasoiine plant and 


crude oil desalting plant at cost of OF 
: about $500,000. 


West Virginia WELDED STEEL 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., has ac- e 


i dd i i d rj c 
per ig Net gle pe joan eeetbaeat Rolled from Standa rd 
costing $360,000. B St k 
ar oc 


Arkansas TEES ROUNDS 
AUGUSTA, ARK. — Woodruff Electric FLATS Send for Illustrated S102 07.0 8 t-) 
-O i —_ $316, C 
sitetiaent and will build 888 iniles rural te Booklet CHANNELS 
electric lines through seven counties. ; . 
Oklahoma KING FIFTH WHEEL COMPANY 
GUYMON, OKLA.—General Atlas Car- $027 BEAUMONT AVE., PHILADELPHIA 





bon Co., Pampa, Tex., F, M. Perry, com- 
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Any metal or «outa 
for such industrial uses as:-- 
cleaning, separating, refin- 
ing, preparation of foods, 
chemicals, ores -- guarding, 
shielding, ventilating, etc. 
. A wide selection of orna- 
mental patterns are avail- 
able for enclosures, cabin- 
ets, grilles, etc. Your 
specifications will receive 
prompt and careful 
attention. 


e 
ANY METAL 


ANY PERFORATION 


-laalalenkelen:: 


PERFORATING 


SNOWDEN SAMUEL S.A. COCHRAN 


President Vice Pres. 


FRANK SAMUEL & CO., Inc. 


Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALLOYS PIG IRON MUCK BARS 


Ferro Manganese Low Phos Low Phos and Special 
Ferro Chrome English The American 


Ferro Silicon ; 
Calcium Silicide French Swedo Iron Co.’s 
Silico Manganese 


MANGANESE ORE IRON CHROME ORE 


Open Hearth Use ORES Lump 
Blast Furnace Use Ground 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 
24 Alban Road 40 Exchange ae 
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operative, P. J. Donnelly, president, to 11 on construction of 237 miles rural 
finance construction of approximately 225 electric transmission lines in two coun- 
miles rural transmission lines serving ties. C. C. Cox, Amarillo, Tex., consult- 
517 consumers in two counties. ing engineer. 
Nebraska Iowa 
HASTINGS, NEBR.—Central Nebraska DAYTON, IOWA—Village, George W. 
Public Power and Irrigation district, R. O. Tarrant, clerk, will soon take bids on 
Canaday, secretary, takes bids until 11 furnishing testing equipment for its 
a. m., May 5, on the construction of power plant. Ralph W. Gearhart, Cedar 
power distribution substations. Certi- Rapids, Iowa, consultant. 
fled check 5 per cent to accompany bids. DES MOINES, IOWA-—State board of 
YORK, NEBR.—yYork County Rural control, H, C. White, chairman, is taking 
Public Power district takes bids to May separate bids until 2 p. m., May 5, on 


5634 FILLMORE ST., CHICAGO 114 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 
nine 





300,000-gallon water tank and tower and 
250-kilowatt engine generator. Certified 
check 5 per cent to accompany bid. 


JAMAICA, IOWA—Village, W. D. Jones, 
clerk, plans to construct a new water- 
works costing $21,000. Application filed 
for PWA funds. Ralph W. Gearhart, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, consulting engineer. 


MT. PLEASANT, IOWA—REA allotted 
$174,000 to the Southeastern Iowa Co- 
operative Electric association. rm 
Cornick, president, to finance construction 
of 175 miles rural transmission lines 
serving 420 consumers, 


POSTVILLE, IOWA—Allamakee-Clayton 
Electric co-operative is making survey 
for constructing 206 miles of rural power 
lines for which REA has allotted $214,000. 
A. W. Grubb, Vinton, Iowa, consulting 
engineer. 


Colorado 


DELTA, COLO.—REA has approved a 
$68,000 allotment to Deita-Montrose Ru- 
ral Power Lines association to finance 
construction of 84 miles of rural electric 
power transmission lines in two counties. 


DENVER — Bureau of reclamation 
asks bids until May 5 for one sine-wave 
generator set, meter tester and control 
table for use at Boulder Dam power 
plant (specification 1223-D); and _ until 
May 15 for two hydraulic turbines and 
two oil pressure governors (specification 
835). 


TRINIDAD, COLO.—Trinidad Electric 
Transmission Railway & Gas Co. has been 
allotted $39,000 by REA for constructing 
31 miles of rural distribution lines. 


Idaho 


LEWISTON, IDAHO—Clearwater Valley 
Light & Power association, T. C. Smith, 
chief engineer, will call for bids within 
60 days on various additional units in 
its distribution system, amounting to 200 
miles of lines in all. 


Pacific Coast 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Claussen & Claus- 
sen, architects, have completed plans for 
a proposed $25,000 construction ware- 
house, including hydraulic elevator, re- 
frigeration and other equipment. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Lloyd A. Fry 
Roofing Co., Chicago, has awarded con- 
tract to Dougan-Hammond Construction 
Co. for a 150 x 553-foot plant costing 
total of about .$200,000. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Bonneville pow- 
er administration, 811 Northeast Oregon 
street, is taking bids to May 12 on po- 
tential transformers for power substa- 
tions. 


Canada 


SYDNEY, N. ~Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corp., dees “will soon accept bids 
for two open hearth furnaces costing 
$1,000,000. H. L. Foell, engineer, care 
of owner. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—WNational Steel Car 
Corp., R. Hart, manager, will soon let 
contracts for a one-story; 70 x 300-foot 
machine shop costing $250,000. Hutton & 
Souter, Hamilton, architects. 


PORT COLBORNE, ONT. — Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd., To- 
ronto, will take bids within’ three 
months for reconstructing its smelter 
plant at cost of $300,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Falconbridge Nickel! 
Mines Ltd., J. G. Hardy, president, 25 
King street, plans to construct a re- 
finery costing more than $250,000. Ma- 
turity by summer. 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 
material appearing in STEEL. The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 
at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


‘‘Do Not Kill Incentive’’ 


To the Editor: 

I think it would be a good idea 
to publish complete Mr. Weir’s 
speech delivered at the Weirton 
Chamber of Commerce banquet re- 
cently, (abstracted in STEEL, April 
24, p. 33), as I feel there has been, 
over the last ten years, so much 
propaganda against individualism 
and the ability of one man to earn 
more than the average. 


Surely we do not want to kill this 
incentive in America. To my mind 
it is the only type of freedom that 
has made America so great. Even 
though at times we have had ex- 
amples where certain men abused 
their power, still we do not want 
to limit the opportunities that have 
always been held out to every citi- 
zen in America, that by his own 
efforts and hard work he can accu- 
mulate and build up industry, as 
Chrysler and Weir have done in the 
last fifteen years. 

This, to my mind, is the worst 
feature of the new deal theory, the 
leveling of all earning power in the 
different classes, regardless of the 
individual’s ability. Naturally this 
is an advantage to some man like 
John Lewis, when he takes by way 
of the check-off and does not have 
to account for any of the money 
paid in the way of dues by miners, 
whom he always claims are under- 
paid. 

I am astounded at times how 
much this theory is being taught in 
the schools. It is exactly the oppo- 
site to that which was taught prior 
to this regime, and the young peo- 
ple of this country seem to be im- 
bibing the idea that not only the 
government but those that have 
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more, due to hard work, owe them 
a living. So many of the novels 
written in the last few years, from 
the one that attacked Washington’s 
character, about twelve years ago, 
down to today, seem to be written 
from this point of view. 

God knows I never had anything 
handed to me on a silver spoon ex- 
cept a good strong body that was 
able to work, but I find certain ele- 
ments are jealous of even what lit- 
tle I have accomplished or accumu- 
lated. 


I think the business journals 
should do everything in their pow- 
er to clear up in the public mind 
some of this false propaganda that 
is being preached in our colleges 
and by the new deal type politician. 


WILLIAM M. BAILEY 


William M. Bailey Co. 
Pittsburgh 


More Pure Iron Powder Data 


To the Editor: 

The article on “Pure Iron Pow- 
der” by A. H. Allen, published in 
STEEL, April 10, 1939, pages 43 to 54, 
inclusive, is very interesting and 
contains much _ information not 
readily available. 


I was surprised that no mention 
was made concerning investigations 
conducted by the bureau of mines, 
department of the interior, during 
the past 20 years relating to low 
temperature reduction of iron oxides 
and the development of sponge iron 
processes. 


Bulletin 270, “The Production of 
Sponge Iron,” by C. E. Williams, 
E. P. Barrett and B. M. Larsen, 1927, 
contains reviews of numerous sponge 
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iron processes, and fundamental 
chemical and mechanical informa- 
tion that would aid in the design 
and operation of a 2-diameter ro- 
tary kiln-type furnace for producing 
sponge iron. 

Bulletin 296, “Iron Oxide Reduc- 
tion Equilibria,” by Oliver C. Ral- 
ston, 1929, presents the properties 
of the common oxides of iron, their 
combinations with each other and 
a critical discussion of existing 
data. 

Bulletin 396, “Sponge-Iron Experi- 
ments at Mococo,” by Chas. G. 
Maier, 1937, describes the develop- 
ment of a rotary kiln process for 
utilizing converted natural gas as 
the reducing agent, the operation 
of a 1-ton per day pilot plant, and 
the production of about 15 tons of 
steel from sponge iron melted in an 
open-hearth furnace. 

In contrast to the low percentage 
deoxidation of iron oxides treated 
in rotary kilns reported in STEEL, 
pages 45 and 46, my experience 
with a 2-diameter internally-fired 
rotary kiln showed that more than 
95 per cent of the oxygen was re- 
moved from the iron oxides during 
the production of about 1000 tons 
of sponge iron. 

The results of a number of bureau 
of mines’ investigations relating to 
the factors governing reducibility 
of iron ores have been published 
in the technical press. 

We shall be pleased to aid you in 
obtaining any of these data you 
may desire. 

E. P. BARRETT 
Metallurgist, 
Blast Furnace Studies Section, 
Metallurgical Division, 
Bureau of Mines, 
Washington 











@ The world’s longest string of drill pipe. 
Equipped with “Hydril" Pipe Joints. 


@ To complete the Continental Oil Company 
KCLA-2 Well at Wasco, California, drilled to a 
depth of nearly three miles (15,004 feet), neces- 
sitated the world's longest string of oil well drill 
pipe. This history making string of pipe was com- 
pletely equipped with Hydril |. F. Drill Pipe Joints. 
To develop maximum steel properties and assure 
full durability and strength of these joints, Hydril 
heat treats them in a Hevi Duty Electric Furnace. 





HD-246018 Furnace 
at the Hydril Company, 
Lomita, California 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HEAT TREATING FURNACES HP E-WVASBHEY ELECTRIC EXCLUSIVELY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


























